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SPECIAL COLONIAL MODELS. 


| =4 Oz | Ee FR 12-20 h.p.-76 x 130—875 x 105 Tyres - £340 
- £376 


16-30 h.p.-84 x 150—875 x 105 Tyres 





FINEST FRENCH WORKMANSHIP. OTHER MODELS. 
Four Cylinders - Monobloc. 
Lubrication . Internal Forced. 10-12 h.p.-65 x 130—760 x 90 Tvres - £240 


Cooling : . Thermo-Syphon. 12-15 h.p.-75 x 120—760 x 90 Tyres - £275 
Magneto : - Bosch enclosed. 
Cluteh ‘ : Inverted Leather. 12-20 h.p.-76 x 180—815 x 105 Tyres - £325 














Gear Box - - Gate Change—3 & 4 Spee's. 16-30 h.p.-84 x 150—815 x 105 Tyres - £360 
Transmissin - Enclosed Propellpr Shaft ; : 
forked at forward end and Above Prices Complete with 
2 anchored t> frame. Two Seater Torpedo Bodies, Hood and Screen, 
Rear Axle - : Bevel Driven. { 
3, GLENDOWER PLACE, r 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. CARS | 
Telephone— Telegrams— 
558 & 559 Kensington. Cychramus, London. 





Craig & Davies 


Military and Civil 
BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., 


' 40, High Street, Aldershot ; 
and York Town, Camberley. 
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SPECIALITY: 


BUTGHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 


F.C. BAYLEY (i.e 


WOOLLEN SHIRTS 
Hosier, Shirtmaker & Glover, ” 8/6, 10/6, 12/6 each 


INEN SHIRTS 
34 STRAND, 






























15/6, 18/6 each 


19 GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
& 8 PICCADILLY ARCADE. : 
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LIPTON 


L T D . . 
The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


. ALDERSHOT-—Eims Road. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 


PORTSEA-—.35, Queen Street. 


DEVONPORT-— North Corner. 
DUBLIN—23, Merchant's Quay. 
GIBRALTAR—Turnbull’s Lane. 
MALTA-—39, Strada Reale, Valetta. 


CAIRO—3, Sharia Cherifein. 
CALCUTTA—Lipton’s Buildings. 
COLOMBO—Prince Street. 
BOMBAY-—33, Apollo Street. 


Head Offices—CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


ALEXANDRIA-— Olid Customs House 
Street. 
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Tonic & Digestive THE QUEEN of 


Liqueur. 


SOLD BY WINE 
MERCHANTS AND 
STORES. PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES 


Free Sample sent upon 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and British Colonies— 


Orrices, NorFoLK House, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LonpoNn, W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE. ADDRESSED. 
TELEPHONE No. 4680 GERRARD. 


CR OR 
GA High-Class | 


CREME og MENTHE 


receiot of © penny camps, quae ae 


B, LAURIEZ & CO. * P*SHsactet>o* 
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MAULL & FOX 


187 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. jeceerein 





By Appointment to the 
late Queen Victoria, 








P hotog ra pher. Ss G A Studiois specially reserved 
for gentlemen attending His 


Portrait Painters Majesty’s Levees. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY Appointments at Short Notice. Large Dressing 
PORTRAITS A SPECIALITY Roca. Terms on Applicesion 
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these perfect carriages 
fe 4 oe ns 


This is the World's proved Best Car— by the hour, day 46 week 
“THE NAPIER quite inexpensively. 


the car of speed, silence and luxury for touring. 


Ne matter for what purpose you require a car remember that the 

address of the finest equipped hiring garage in Europe is ‘7, Hertford 
Street, Mayfair, London, W.,’ from where you may hire cars for all 
purposes with satisfaction and economy. 


TELEPHONE 
1045 GERRARD 


(4 Lines) 
The HERTFORD STREET 
Motor Hiring Co., Ltd., 
7, Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
LONDON, W. 








This is the elegant Electric Town Carriage 
Telegrams : “ Monopolize, London.” —the Electromobile—ideal for theatres and 
shopping. ::  :: Private and exclusive, 














SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM RAILWAY. 


TAKE YOUR FAMILY to the 
FRENCH COAST for the HOLIDAYS 


Only 3} hours from London. 
Short passages—60 to ad areeecees via Dover and Calais and 
via Folkestone and Boulog: 


Cheap Tickets, one day to a8 months, 


ww we Range Pensions, Villas, Chalets. Splendid Sand 
and Golt and Tennis, Fishing and Boating, Cycling 





Po we 


ower 
Apply to the —— Trafic Manager, 8.E. & C. Rly,, London Bri Station, 8.E., for a of 
Golden Sands of Picardy ” (sent free of charge) ¢iving exhaustive details of the delights of a Continental Prouday: 
particulars of ali the fashionable and quiet resorts, fares, services, hotels, pensions, &c. 
FRANCIS H. DENT, General Manager. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 





ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN to Their Majesties the King & Queen, and to H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S Permanent Colours. 


A Selected List of Permanent Oil and Water Colours, together 
with Notes on their Composition, will be sent post free on application. 


All the Colours in this List are of the highest degree of permanence, and may be mixed together ad libitum without 
eae tte t sick of Chemical Change. 





Winsor & Newton's Colours and Materials Mathematical Instruments, Drawing 
may be obtained from the principal Boards, T and Set Squares, and all 
Dealers throughout the World. Materials for Drawing and Sketching. 





Offices: RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, wW. 
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THE COMPTON HOTEL, 
CHURCH STREET. 


HIS First-class Hotel for Families 
a and Gentlemen occupies the finest <=> 
MODERATE site in the principal street of the city. BEDROOMS 
FIX ED Adjacent to all the best shops, 
TARIFF. Theatres, Music Halls, Shipping FROM 4/- 
——_— Offices, Fxchanges, and the River 
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Combination Morse Lamp 
and Buzzer Practice Set. 


PRICE 


32/6 


Packing & Postage. 
Great Britain, 6d. 


PRICE 


32/6 


Packing & Postage, 
Great Britain, 6d. 





‘THIS Instrument will be found invaluable for practising reading Morse 
by both audible and visual methods. 

It comprises a Standard Morse -wh Tuned Buzzer, 2-point Switch and 

Lamp Fitting; mounted on a Polished Mahogany Box containing a 

24 Volt Battery. 


OUR PRINCIPLE of SILENCING the beat of the key and providing 
an ADJUSTABLE light aperture has also been introduced. 


GRAHAM & LATHAM, Ltd. Military Engineers, 
104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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upas Sporting 
and Gent's Mufti 

Jd. A. LONG : 20 years head cutter 


H.B.BUMFORD: lOyearscuter | 1 ailors, making 
FROM BURBERRY’S, HAYMARKET. ° ° 
a speciality of 


Shooting, Golf- 


> e . e 
ing & Riding Kit. 





Inspection Cordially Invited We atherproof 
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LONDON, W. (ces) | Unique type. 
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‘NAVAL AND MILITARY 
@ 


HARRINGTON ROAD, AN EXCELLENT HOTEL. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, TERMS : 
LONDON. FROM 9/- PER DIEM. 





Only 100 Yards from District Station and ‘‘Piceadilly Tube’’ (S. Ken. Station). Modern, Up-to-date, 
Equipped with Every Comfort, Two Lifts, Electricity Throughout. Handsome Hall, Reception, Dining, 
Card,-and Private Sitting Rooms. Situation quiet, yet very central. - 


Telephone Nos.: 508, 2345, 4950 Western. 
Cables: ‘‘ Navamilot, London."’ Write THE MANAGER. 








GRAFTON HOTEL 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. (%RDSSHTF 


ONE OF LONDON’S LATEST anp 
MOST SUCCESSFUL HOTELS 


(Furnished throughout by Maple's.) 
Moderate Bed and Breakfast, from 5s. Full Board, from 9s. 


arges: 





G. SCHMIEDER, Resident Director. 
Telegrams: “GRAFTELUS, LONDON.” Telephone: 3210 and 3211 CITY. 








BETTWS-Y-COED. 


GLAN ABER HOTEL, 


Replete with every Home Comfort for Visitors, Tourists, and Families. 
Pleasantly situated. Central and convenient. Hot and Cold Luncheon 
on arrival of Trains and Caaches. 

CARRIAGES FOR HIRE. 

Fishing Tickets can be obtained here. Tel. Add.—‘‘ Glan Aber.’’ Nat. Tel. 8. 
Daily and Weekly Tariff on application to Mrs. EVANS, Proprietress. 











LYNTON 


ROYAL CASTLE HOTEL 


Leading F: ont Hotel. Choicest position in the neighbourhood. Ornamental Grounds (9 acres). 
Facing Sea. Electric Light throughout. Table d’Hote. Reading and Drawing Rooms. Newly 
constructed Lounge, with loveliest Views in England. “Bus meets all trains. Daily Coaches to 
Minehead and for Excursions. 100 Horses kept. Private Fishing for Hotel. Motor Garage. 
Pratt's Spirit. Telegrams “Castle, Lynton.” Moderate Tariff. 4-horse Coaches to and from 
Minehead and Ilfracombe. Char-a-bancs daily Doone Valley, Hunter's Inn, Simonsbath, and 
all places of interest. Good Hacks and Hunters on Hire. Carriages of all Descriptions. 


TOM JONES, J.P., Proprietor. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS CARDS. 





| COINS AND MEDALS 


All kinds of Coins; War and Commemorative 
Medals, Tokens, Badges, etc. Coin and Medal 
Cabinets, Numismatic Books bought and sold. 
Collections poetanes, valued for probate, or 
catalogued for public sale. 


A. H. BALDWIN, é2:, Dupqannen St: 












J. R. GAUNT & SON, Ltd. 


53, Conduit Street, London, W. 
Warstone Parade Works, Birmingham. 
Manufacturers of BAD BUTTONS, MEDALS. 
tags SoLe bas EMBROIDERY, HELMETS, 
CAPS, BEL' Military. Naval, Crest, Ch Club & ali 

kinds of poy ‘Buttons and Badges. Contractors te 
the Brttish and Foreign Governments. 0 Tile. 
trated C. on Tel.—4010 Gerrard. 











HUMPHREYS & CROOK, 


Tailoring Dept. : 
3, HAYMARKET, PALL MALL. 


Equipment § Taxidermy Dept. : 
2 & 3, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 








Catalogue Post Free..- 








E. TAUTZ & SONS, 


BREECHES MAKERS, 
SPORTING TAILORS. 
ONtY ADDRESS: 
485, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone : Telegraphic Address : 
“*Buckskins, London.”’ 


3633 Gerrard. 





CRAIG & DAVIES 


MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET. WOOLWICH ; 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., W.; 


40, High St., Aldershot ; and York Town, Camberley. 
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s\) wil! aTTLE® PARKER BROS., 
Q gist Historical Printsellers, 
#0 45, Whitcomb St., London, W.C. 
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HUNTERS. HUNTERS. HUNTERS. 


High-elass Genuine Made Hunters, reliable in every 
way. with perfect manners, good ‘jumpers, and 
WARRANTED SOUND, 

5, 6, and 7 years, from 12 to 16 stone and upwards. 
Regularly hunted last season with noted packs. 


W. @. SMETHURST, Walshaw, BURY, LANCASHIRE, 








MEMORIAL TABLETS IN 
GUNMETAL, BRONZE & BRASS. 


J. WIPPELL & cO., 
EXETER, and4 &5, Duncannon st. LONDON. 


4 Fully Ulustrated List on Application. 











The GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


A, GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.8.A., M.J.L., 
Sole Proprietor). 
Newspaper Proprietors, Publishers, 
renee ey & Letterpress Printers, etc., 


NORFOLK HOUSE, 
VICTORIA PMBANEMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
SoLE Advertisement Contractors to this att and 


also to most other Official Service Publications. 
Telegrams : GitBerwoop, Lonpon. Telephone : 4680 Gerrard 





SOCIETIES, HOMES AND CHARITIES. 





MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


Patron - - H.M. Tue Kine. 
The Society maintains the Training Ship 
““Warspite” at Greenhithe. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations gratefully reeeived 


by the 
Secretary, Lieut. H. My. A. BosaNqQust, R.N., 
Clarks Place, Dicbonessss, E.C. 





Help the Friendless Poor. 


The Homes and Institutions of the 


CHURCH ARMY 
for providing RELIEF BY LABOUR are full. 
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Prebendary CaRUILz, lion. Chief lary Headquarters, 
55, Bryanston Bereete 












|“CAVALRY BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION.” 


For Particulars apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 


20, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 














Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Maintain 9,000 Children, 


300 Boys constantly in training 
FOR THE NAVY. 


Cheques payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Head Offices, 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E. 





HEALTH RESORT AND HOTEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Co. Donegal, Ireland. 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL, 


e, Dining, Billiard, —~ 
re aby Loeriste Suite of A Apartmen 
Bathrooms en suite. — 








MADEIRA. 


THE BELLA VISTA HOTEL. 


Finest situation in the Island ; 150 feet above sea level, 
| Splendid view of sea, mountains, and valley. Tennis 
rooms ; 





oeat ad ard bedrooms, 
hs deaig oS eae eet 
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PROMOTION—STAFF COLLEGE 
—TACTICAL FITNESS. 


All Military Subjects 








"WAJOR REDWAY, 


90a, Gloucester Rd., SOUTH KENSINGTON. 








Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. (Cantab) 
Major M. H. GREGSON (late R.£.) 


Prepare Candidates for all 
Army Examinations at 


5 & 7, Lexham Gardens, W. 








OXFORD. 


Major A. B, N. CHURCHILL, .s-c. 


(late Royal Artillery) 

Gold Medallist, Royal United Service Institution; Silver 
Medallist, Royal Artillery Institution, 
Prepares for Staff College, Promotion and Army Entrance 
Examinations, University Candidates and Officers 

Special Reserve. 
Address: 4, THE TURL, OXFORD. 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
Adults and Boys taken in Residence 
or as aly Pupils. : 


aici fiom Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 
10, Seated Gaus i » London,W. 





etd. 1905 








EALING, W. 
Principal—MISS PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL edo Dandiers of 
Gentlemen. Special 
English, Art, Music. Holidays poo for if re- 
quired. Large Grounds. Fees, 66 Gns. to 75 Gns. 
a year. Officers’ Daughters 66 Gns. a year. 








Medical, Legal, Navy & Public 


School Examinations. 


Mr. WILLIAM Jt. FAYCOR 


(ist LL.B. 


Coaches for all Entrance grr for Public 
Sch etc., etc. 
2, Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 








A Practical Training College 


for Ladies and Gentlemen wishing to learn Farming, 
Corn Growing, &c., Poultry Farming, Gardening, 
urees. 


Fruit-Growing, — of Bees. Long or short cow 
Prinotpal— 


Lane House, BRANDESBORTON, HULL. 


cellent Keferences. 








Major REDWAY. sine 1904, has an pes assed into the Reg- 
ular Army FIF from the a 


Special | Mang ity Universities including Mr. A 
Bagley (ist on the List), Mr. C. T. Carfrae (1st on the 
List), Mr. J. C. Meredith (1st on the List), Mr. L. H. 
Finch (ist on the List), Mr. O. Wilkin ‘ist on the List). 


appicatintco MAJOR REDWAY, 


90a, Gloucester Road, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
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HUGH REES, Ltd., 
Military and Naval Booksellers, Stationers and Publishers* 
5, REGENT STREET, S.W. 


And at CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


Military and Naval Books of all descriptions are 
kept in Stock and can be supplied without delay. 


EDWARD STANFORD, Lr». 
CARTOGRAPHERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Mapsellers, Publishers and Booksellers, 
12, 13, & 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Full stock of War Office, Ordnance Survey, and other 
Government Survey Maps kept on the premises. 
»Phone : 4284 Gerrard. Telegrams : ‘Zeitgeist Rand,London’ 








THE ‘TITANIC’ 


SPECIAL SOUVENIR NUMBER 
OF “THE SHIPBUILDER.” 

Only a Few Copies now left for Sale. 
Contains full particulars, plans and special plates 
a a wonderful but unfortunate vessel. 
—_ ion. These Special Copies should be 

oy is now nearly out of print. 
Ot GILBERT. WOOD, Norfolk House, London. W.C. 









“To preserve Peace be prepared for War.” 


The Indian Volunteer Record 


And Military Néws, 
London, Calcutta, and Bombay. 
A Fortnightly Review of Indian Military Matters, 
printed in India, 
}] “By far the smartest little service. 0 neper published in 
the Indian Empire. 
Eprtokr: MAJOR JAMES WYNESS, V.D. 
| London Managing Editor: C. GrtpgRrt-Woop, F.R.G.8. 





“THE JOURNAL OF THE UNITED 
SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA.” 
Published |,1on syccen an Amel Jaty| Price 
Qua t 

— rom the London Publisher.| Net. 
SiMLA: Service Instttution of India. 
LONDON: Cn ilbert-Wood, Norfolk House, W.C. 
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LLANDUDNO, North Wales. 





IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


CENTRALLY SITUATED ON PROMENADE. EXTENSIVE SEA FRONTACE. SUNNY ASPECT. 


140 Well-Appointed Sitting and Bedrooms, the greater number of which have 
Sea or Mountain Views. 





THE NEW CORONATION TEA LOUNGE (opened 1911), 
SMOKING BALCONY, and LADIES’ LOUNGE FACE T iE SEA. 





Lifts.. Electric Light. Central for Golf Links, ¢.P.0., Pier and Station. Night Porter. 
MOTOR GARAGE ATTACHED TO HOTEL. Private Omnibus. Nat. Tel.: No. 6 (2 lines). 
For Illustrated Tariff and other particulars, apply to— 


S. CHANTREY, Proprietor. 
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GRAND HOTEL. 


“Home” away from “Home.” 








Magnificent position. 
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ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 








JULY, 1913. 





SECRETARY’S NOTES. 


I.—_OFFICERS JOINED. 


The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 
June, viz. :— 
Captain T. B. Olive, 3rd Hussars. 
Captain M. Crofton, R.H.A. 
Second-Lieutenant W. C. N. Reynolds, Irish Guards. 
Captain E. R. Lloyd, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant P. K. Kekewich, R.N. 


II.—_MEMBERSHIP. 


During the first half of 1913, 90 officers joined the Institution; the 
various branches were represented as follows :— 
Regular Army Lar gs off 32 es dee 62 
Royal Navy ay els Je. 14 
Territorial Force, including Vebtianry , 6 
Special Reserve... ce ath Be ba dt 2 
Royal Marines 3 Z I 
Indian and Colonial Volunteers 4 


Total a re a a0 40 go 





This number compares most unfavourably with recent similar half- 
years, and the Council therefore hope that Members will do all they 
possibly can in introducing new Members during the present year, and 
attention is drawn to the pink form inserted in each Journat for this 
special object. 


III.-CLOSING OF THE INSTITUTION. 


The, Institution will be closed on Monday, August 11, for the annual 
cleaning, and will reopen on Monday, August 25. Owing to it having 
been found necessary to do a considerable amount of rewiring of the 
electric light in the building, it will necessitate the Library being closed 
for one month, viz., from August 11 to September 8. (Books, however, 
will be obtainable from the Lending Library on written application). * The 
Museum will remain open as usual during the summer months. The work 
of rewiring in the Banqueting Hall will be undertaken early in October, and 
it is hoped that it will not necessitate the Museum being closed for more than 
a week, but this date will be announced later. 
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IV._MUSEUM PURCHASE FUND. L 
s. d. 
Amount already acknowledged obs LF 23 9 O 
Lieut.-Colonel E. Montagu _... sie bes 70:50 


Total -- Pall Mb - £24 9 0 


There has been an expenditure from this Fund of £4 16s. od. for 
Exhibits purchased from the recent sale of the Milne collection. 


V.—ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


(6569). 


(6572). 


(6573). 


Figure Head of H.M. 1st-Class Paddle Sloop ‘ Bulldog,”’ 
six guns, 1,124 tons, 500 h.p., built at Chatham in 1845. 

The ‘‘ Bulldog ’”’ flew the flag of Admiral Sir Charles. 
Napier, K.C.B., at the bombardment of Bomarsund in 
August, 1854. 

On October 23, 1865, owing to serious insults to the 
British flag, she bombarded Cape Haytien, then in posses- 
sion of the rebels. While engaging the various batteries, 
she also endeavoured to ram the steamer ‘‘ Valorogue,’” 
but unfortunately ran on a reef within point-blank range 
of a masked battery, which instantly opened fire upon her. 
Nevertheless, she sank the ‘‘ Valorogue,’’ and also the 
largest schooner of the enemy’s fleet, blew up the powder 
magazine ashore, set fire to the town, and dispersed with 
grape and canister the riflemen who had assembled on the 
shore. At nightfall, Captain Charles Wake, who had but 


_ little ammunition left, and who had no intention of letting 


the ‘‘ Bulldog ’’ (which was still fast aground) fall into the 
hands of the blacks, set fire to and abandoned her, and 
in due course she blew up. During this action, out of a 
complement of 175 officers and men, she had three killed 
and ten wounded.—Given by Admiral Sir G. F. King-Hall, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Fragment of an Archer’s Knife found on the battlefield of 
Towton by the donor, in the wood leading to the Cock Beek, 
where the great slaughter of the fugitive Lancastrians took 
place. The Battle of Towton was fought on Palm Sunday, 
March 29, 1461.—Given by C. R. B. Barrett, Esq. 
Telescope which formerly belonged to Captain James Cook, 
R.N., the Circumnavigator, during his last voyage, by 
whom it was given to Lieutenant George Gilbert, R.N., of 
H.M.S. “ Discovery.’’ This officer died shortly after the 
return of the expedition, and the telescope became the 
property of his father, Lieutenant Joseph Gilbert, R.N., 
who had served as Master on H.M.S. ‘ Resolution.”” It 
then passed to his grand-daughter Emma, the wife of Dr. 
J. Doran, F.S.A., and from her to the donor of the Exhibit. 
—Given by Alban Doran, Esq. 

Officer’s Dress Coattee of the 37th Foot, 1827; the lace and 
buttons are silver.—Purchased. 

Officer’s Dress Coattee of the 3rd Dragoon Guards of about 
1830.—Purchased. 
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(6576). 


(3386). 


(3387 
to 3389). 
(3392). 
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Model of a pair of oak Barn Doors, which formerly formed 
part of a farm building, which was held by the Allies, on 
the field of the Battle of Quatre Bras. The original doors 
were removed by the late Earl of Sheffield from Quatre Bras, 
and kept by him at Sheffield Park, Uckfield, Sussex; on 
his death they became the property of the Royal United 
Service Institution. The doors being 12 ft. 6 ins. in height 
it was found quite impossible to give them a place in the 
Museum, and this Model, which is an exact reproduction 
of the doors, hinges and nails, is made ‘from the material 
of the same; the holes, bullets, and bullet marks are the 
original ones. The remainder of the wood will be utilized 
in making museum cases and mementoes of the battle. 
The Model was made by Mr. W. Cooper, the carpenter of 
the Institution. 
Collection of Naval and Military Medals and Decorations.— 
Lent by D. Hastings Irwin, Esq. 
Collection of Cavalry Sabretasches and Shoulder-Belt-Plates 
and Gorgets.—Lent by D. Hastings Irwin, Esq. 
Baton of Admiral of the Fleet William Peere Williams-Free- 
man (born 1742; died 1832). ' 
This officer was promoted to the high rank of Admiral 
of the Fleet on June 28, 1830, three days after the accession 
of William IV., the King then sending him, as a special 
compliment, this baton, which had been presented to himself 
by George IV. After Williams-Freeman’s death, his grand- 
son applied’ to know the King’s pleasure as to the return 
of the baton. The King desired that it should be retained 
by the family as ‘‘a memorial of the late Admiral’s long 
services and the high professional rank he had attained, 
and in proof of the estimation in which his character was 
held by his Sovereign and brother officers.’’ 


Among other Admirals of the Fleet who have possessed 
batons (apparently always the personal gift of the Sovereign) 
were the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), 1820; 
the Earl of St. Vincent (to whom George IV. sent a baton 
with heavy gold mountings), 1821; Lord Gambier, 1832; 
and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha (Duke of Edin- 
burgh), who received a baton from Queen Victoria on 
June 22, 1897, upon the occasion of her Diamond Jubilee.— 
Lent by Rev. L. P. Williams-Freeman. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
June, 1913. 


Flagships Three. By C. E. W. Bean. 8vo. 5s. Illustrated. (Pre- 
sented by the Publishers) (Alston Rivers, Ltd.). London, 1913. 
The Campaign of Kéniggriitz. By Lieut.-Col. A. L. Wagner, U.S.A. 
2nd Edit. 
Publishing Co.). Kansas City, 1899. 


with one Vol. maps. 8vo. 10S. (Hudson-Kimberley 


ens 
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The Balkans: Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro, By William 
Miller. (Story of the Nations Series). Crown 8vo. 5s. (T. Fisher 
Unwin). London, 1908. 

Jena to Eyiau. By Colmar, Freiherr von der Goltz. Translated by 
Captain C. F, Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Presented by the 
Publishers) (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.). London, 
1913. 

La Marine dans la Guerre Italo-Turque, 1911-1912. By Lieut.-Col. Morier. 
8vo. 1s. (Presented by the Publisher) (R. Chapelot). Paris, 1913. 

L’Endivisionnement de la Cavalerie Francaise. By A. P. 8vo. 6d. 
(Presented by the Publisher) (R. Chapelot). Paris, 1913. 

Lexici Militares Authore Carolo de Aquino, Societatis Jesu. 2 Vols. 
fc. fol. (Presented by Major J. H. Leslie). | (Antoneis de Rubeis). 
Rome, 1724. 

Collection des Mémoires Autentiques, qui ont été présentés a Messieurs 
les Maréchaux de France, Assemblés en Comité, pour donner leur 
avis sur les opinions différentes de MM. de Gribeauval et de 
St. Auban, au sujet de l’Artillerie. Crown 8vo. (Presented by Mr. 
E. G. M. Carmichael). Alethopolis, 1774. 

Briefe des Feidmarschalls Fiirsten Schwarzenberg an seine Frau 1799- 
1816. By Johann Friedrich Novak. Imp. 8vo. 18s. (Gerlach & 
Wiedling). Vienna, 1913. 

Servizio in Guerra.—Parte I. Servizio de la Truppe. 12mo. is. 6d. 
(Voghera Enrico). Rome, 1912. 

Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, a Study of the Federal Operations. 
By Col. J. E. Gough, V.C., C.M.G. 8vo. 6s. (Presented by the 
Publishers) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Military Discipline ; or, The Art of War, showing Directions for the Postures 
in Exercising of the Pike and Musket, the Dragoons, Granadeers, and 
Horse. 2nd Edit. Improved and designed by Capt. J. S.  12mo. 
(Presented by Mr. H. Macleane). (Robert Morden). London, 1689. 

Field Service Notes for R.A.M.C. By Major T. H. Goodwin, R.A.M.C. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Presented by the Publishers) (John Bale, Sons 
and Danielsson, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Papers relating to the Loss of Minorca in 1756. Edited by Captain H. W. 
Richmond, R.N. (Navy Records Society). 8vo. London, 1913. 
Opérations de Nuit. By Capitaine A. Ledent. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Henri 

Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, 1913. 

The Franco-Prussian War and its Hidden Causes. By Emile Ollivier. 
Translated from the French by G. B. Ives. 8vo. 8s. 6d. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Capture at Sea. By Earl Loreburn. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Methuen & 
Co., Ltd.). London, 1913. 

O’ Higgins of Chile. By J. J. Mehegan. Crown 8vo. 5s. (J. & J. 
Bennett, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Training Young Horses to Jump. By Geoffrey Brooke, 16th Lancers, 
Cavalry School, 8vo. 5s. (Laurence & Jellicoe, Ltd.). London, 


1913. 





TRANSLATORS. 

The name of Lieut.-CoLonet E. GuNTER, .s.c., late East Lancashire 
Regiment, was inadvertently omitted from the list of translators, to whom 
the thanks of the Institution were accorded in the Annual Report for the 
year 1912, published in the April number of this JourRNAL, page vi. 
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[Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers. ] 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH ARMIES IN THE CRIMEA. 


By Captain R. D. Barzsor, Army Service Corps. 





TABLE OF IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

Sept. 23rd, 1853. Count Walewski, French Ambassador, asked for 
immediate action on the part of England against 
Russia. 

Oct. 23rd, 1853. Sultan of Turkey declared war against Russia. 

Nov. 3oth, 1853. Turkish Fleet destroyed by Russia in Sinope Harbour. 

Public opinion in England went mad. 

Jan. 31st, 1854. Parliament asked to increase Army and Navy. 

Feb. 20th, 1854. British troops leave for seat of war. 

Feb, 21st, 1854. Mr. Filder appointed Commissary-General. England 
and France broke off diplomatic relations with 


Russia. 

March 13th, ,, One thousand men under General Canrobert embark 
at Marseilles. 

March 15th, ,, Formation of French Expeditionary Force decided on. 

March 28th, ,, England declared war. 

March 2oth, ,, Marshal St. Arnaud, French Commander-in-Chief, 
embarked. 

March 36th, ,, French occupy Gallipoli. 

April 5th, ,, English detachments arrive at seat of war. 

April roth, _,, Lord Raglan left England, and Mr. Filder sailed for 
Constantinople. 

June 15th, ,, The Times. orders the destruction of Sebastopol. 

June 22nd, __,, Office of Secretary of State for War separated from 
Secretary of State for Colonies. 

June 27th, ,, Cabinet, after a few hours’ sitting, and in deference 


to public opinion, ordered invasion of Crimea. 
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July 16th, 1854 Orders for invasion of Crimea arrived. 

July 18th, _,, Reconnaissance of Crimean coast ordered. 

August 8th, ,, Raglan wrote to Home Government with reference to 
question of winter quarters. 

August roth, ,, Great fire at Varna. 

August 24th, ,, Embarkation begun. 

Sept. 6th, J British forces ready to move from Varna. 

Sept. oth, ., Arrival off Crimea. 

Sept. rth, _,, English landed at Old Fort. Mr. Filder wrote home 
for hay. 

Sept. 18th, _,, Debarkation concluded. 

Sept. roth, ,. Advances commenced. 

Nov. 8th, ___,, Commissary-General directed to make provision for a 
winter in the Crimea. 

Nov. 13th, ,, The great storm. 

Nov. 28th, ,, French supply of warm clothing arrived. 

Dec, 8th, ,, Mr. Filder sent his eighth appeal for hay. 

Dec. 22nd, __,, Commissariat removed from Treasury and placed 


under the War Department. 
Jan. 24th, 1855. Land Transport Corps raised by Royal Warrant. 


March 2oth, ,, Railway constructed as far as Col de Balaclava. 

March > Land Transport Corps at work in Crimea. 

April sth, 'e Commissariat transferred all transport to Land Trans- 
port Corps. 

May ‘i Troops left Crimea. 





THE name of the Crimea calls to the mind of every Briton a 
story of splendid bravery, and of terrible suffering, of tactical 
triumphs, and of administrative disasters. Of the reasons for 
these disasters from an administrative point of view, very 
little has been written. Most people know vaguely that 
**someone had blundered,’’ and beyond that, nothing. It is 
possible, therefore, that a consideration of the causes of our 
administrative shortcomings in 1854 and 1855, may be of 
something more than academic interest. If the British Army 
goes forth to war again, as in 1854, against a European Power 
with a European ally, it seems improbable that similar mis- 
takes should be repeated, but on the other hand, in the history 
of the strife of nations, the obvious military teachings of one 
generation have been frequently forgotten by the next. It 
is our duty, therefore, to consider the causes of the administra- 
tive disasters in the Crimea, not in a spirit of barren criticism, 
but with a view to learning from the mistakes of others, the 
pitfalls which we ourselves may have to avoid. 


To the average military studert there are certain great 
landmarks in the evolution of European warfare, points at 
which, owing to the magnitude of the operations, the science 
of war is studied closely, with a view to deducing from past 
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happenings, practical lessons for our future guidance. In 
accordance with this practice, the soldier student makes a 
‘“bond’’ from Frederick the Great to Napoleon I., from 
Napoleon to the Crimea, and so on. In order, however, to 
form a judgment on any campaign, it is essential not only to 
know all the conditions, strategical, tactical and administra- 
tive, under which it was conducted, but also to trace their 
evolution from one great war to another. Strategic principles 
remain the same, the tactical formations of the victors in one 
war are generally adopted at the commencement of the next, 
but we find that the administrative services are often entirely 
changed between one war and another, from causes which 
have little relation to war efficiency. This was especially 
true between 1815 and 1854, and in order to appreciate the 
position of the administrative services of the Allies during 
the Crimean War, it is desirable to survey rapidly the 
vicissitudes of these services from Waterloo to 1854. 


In England and France, after the downfall of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a great and natural peace reaction set in. The 
nations were war weary, and serious social problems awaited 
solution all through Europe. Every effort was made to direct 
the wealth and energy of the nations towards the victories of 
peace; swords were turned into ploughshares, and military 
expenditure was reduced to a minimum. In accordance with 
this endeavour the administrative services, notably supply and 
transport, were marked out as a field for retrenchment. 


THE FRENCH ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES. 


In France, after the peace of 1815, the entire Imperial 
organization of the ‘‘ Train des Equipages’’ was done away 
with, except two companies, which were formed into one 
squadron in December, 1822. In 1819, however, a colonial 
train was formed for service in the French foreign posses- 
sions. In 1825, an attempt was made by the Minister for 
War to disband the solitary squadron, with the intention of 
employing civilian contractors to do the work; public opinion, 
however, insisted on the retention of the squadron. 

In 1823. France declared war against the Spanish Revo- 
lutionary party. It was then found that to supply the French 
Army, of 100,000 men, an increase of 13,662 men and 14,649 
horses would be required in the supply and transport per- 
sonnel. Eight companies of the train were ordered to be 
formed for ammunition wagons, and 22 brigades of pack 
mules, each comprising 150 mules. However, these arrange- 
ments never got beyond a paper stage; the pack brigades 
were changed by a decree of June 11th, into ‘‘ dismounted ”’ 
companies, which never crossed the Pyrennees. An _ Inten- 
dant General was appointed two days before the departure of 
the Army. This somewhat tardy appointment, which has the 
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air of an afterthought, only served the purpose of providing 
a scapegoat for the ‘‘War Stores Scandal’’ Commission, 
which assembled after the war, and spent two years in taking 
evidence and giving judgment. _ The Government at last 
turned in despair to a big contractor, a ‘‘ William Whiteley ’” 
of his epoch, in order to obtain supplies and transport for 
the Army. Briefly, the result of this course was, that in addi- 
tion to unsatisfactory working and long delays, the big con- 
tractor received 43 million francs for supplies which should 
have cost 22 millions! The moral of which is, that as long 
as war is a possibility, undue retrenchment may be false 
economy. 

In November, 1830, the Army was reorganized. The 
“Train des Equipages’’ was raised to eight active, and eight 
reserve companies, with one depét company, the total strength 
being 3,325 officers and men, and 5,260 horses, which strength 
was increased the following year by 1,050 men. In 1833 six 
companies of the train were disbanded. In 1841 the ‘‘ Train 
des Equipages’’ was placed on a peace footing of four 
squadrons of four companies each, and a depét ‘‘cadre’’ com- 
pany. Four companies of artificers were also formed for the 
service of construction and repair depdts. In case of war 
mobile repair parks were to be established in the rear of the 
Army. 

At this epoch a great confusion of ideas reigned as regards 
the proper organization of the administrative services, and it 
remained for Marshal St. Arnaud, then War Minister, to 
reorganize in 1852 the transport of the Army. The Marshal 
addressed to the Prince President of the Republic a special 
memorandum on the reorganization of the train. He pointed 
out that the teachings of the great Napoleon had been for- 
gotten, and that the real problem was to keep during peace 
sufficient resources for war, in other-words, the retention of 
cadres capable of expansion. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, he organized the ‘‘ Train des Equipages”’ in five 
squadrons, each containing three service and one depdt com- 
pany, capable of an expansion up to 35 service companies, 
of which 26 would be available for an Army of 300,000 men 
operating in Europe, the remaining nine companies being 
allotted to Algeria. In 1853 the Intendance was given the 
command as well as the control of all the transport of the 
Army. On the threat of war a 6th squadron and a Guards’ 
squadron were immediately formed. All the companies of the 
train were doubled, and 16 auxiliary companies were formed, 
recruited from the infantry soldiers in the Crimea, or from the 
Turks and Tartars. 

Such was the organization of the French supply and 
transport services for the war against Russia in 1854. The 
French Commander-in-Chief had an organized service for the 
administration of supplies and transport, immediately under 
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his own orders, and formed on lines which he had personally 
laid down, with a senior officer personally responsible to him 
for these departments. As regards medical services, an 
organized corps of ambulance drivers, with ambulance wagons, 
was in existence. Clothing, equipment and pay, were pro- 
vided by departments of the Intendance, and the provision of 
these, as well as of ammunition, was the responsibility of the 
War Minister, who was always a General Officer on the 
Active List. We have, therefore, in France, on the eve of 
war, a single Department of State, called the War Office, 
responsible for the co-ordination and performance of all the 
administrative duties necessary to the conduct of operations 
in the field. 


THE BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES. 


In the British Army a different state of things existed. 
With us the supply and transport administration, as organized 
by the Duke of Wellington, did not suffer from continuous 


-changes as in France. It simply disappeared. In 1833 the 


Royal Wagon Train, which had performed all the transport 
work in the Peninsula, was disbanded, and from that date 
up to the commencement of the campaign of 1854, no military 
unit for the services of supplies, baggage, or ambulance work 
was in existence. A Commissariat Department still existed, 
but as a purely civil department, directly under the orders of 
the Treasury, and not answerable to the military authorities. 
In 1854 this Department contained 114 officers, none of whom 
served in England, but were distributed all over our Colonies 
and foreign possessions, except India. Their duties, as laid 
down in the Army List of 1854, are enlightening. These 
duties were ‘‘blended’’ with those of the Army, Navy, 
Ordnance, and many other branches of the public service, and 
in addition to the usual responsibility for supplies to the 
troops, and for land and water transport, they had charge of 
the Military Chest, from which they issued pay, not only to 
the Regimental Paymasters, but also to the Naval and 
Ordnance Departments, to Stipendiary Magistrates in the 
West Indies, to naval and military pensioners, and even to the 
Ecclesiastical Establishments in Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Jamaica; they also issued clothing, provisions and stores, to 
the convict prisons in Australia, and made all contracts for 
Ordnance Stores, and for building materials. Such being 
the duties of the only department concerned with supply and 
transport, it seems quite clear that no organization existed for 
the supply and transport of an _ expeditionary force from 
England. 

As regards the medical service, every regiment had its 
own surgeon and assistant-surgeon; ambulance wagons, how- 
ever, were non-existent, likewise medical orderlies and drivers 
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of ambulances. In short, the medical organization did not 


appear to contemplate anything beyond the provision of “first 
aid.’’ Every unit had its own Paymaster, who received cash 
from the Commissariat, and every cavalry regiment had its 
own veterinary officer. A Board of 15 general officers, pre- 
sided over by a Field-Marshal, looked after the clothing of the 
Army, which was issued free, except boots, for which the 
soldiers in the Crimea had to pay 8s. a pair, until a general order 
of January 6th made boots a free issue. Necessaries were 
obtained privately from London tradesmen by each regiment 
according to the fancy of the commanding officer. The Board 
of Ordnance was responsible for equipment and ammunition. 
As regards the higher administration of the Army, a few 
words are necessary. The Cabinet Minister responsible was 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and War. Three public 
Departments were concerned with the control of the Army :— 
1. The Staff at Headquarters (Horse Guards) con- 
sisting of the Commander-in-Chief, his Military Secre- 
tary, the Adjutant-General, with three assistants, and a 
‘Quartermaster-General, with only two. The command, 
discipline, and posting of cavalry and infantry only were 
under this Department, which was in turn responsible not 
to the Government, but solely to Her Majesty the Queen. 
2. The War Office, which contained: (a) The Board 
of Ordnance, under whose orders were the artillery and 
engineers of the Army, and who were responsible for the 
provision of all warlike stores for both the Navy and 
Army ; (6) the Clothing Board of General Officers; (c) the 
Commissioners, Royal Military College; (d) the Commis- 
sioners, Royal Military Asylum. The War Office, unlike 
the staff at Headquarters, was responsible to the Cabinet. 
3. The Treasury, under whose orders the Commis- 

sariat Department worked. 


There were two Inspectors, an  Inspector-General of 
‘Cavalry under the Horse Guards, and an Inspector of Regi- 
mental Colours under the War Office. There was also a 
Chaplain-General, who had a chair at the War Office. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


Such was the administrative situation of the Armies of 
France and Great Britain when the war clouds commenced to 
gather in the East. The causes which led to this war are a 
matter of diplomatic rather than of military interest, but the 
attitude of the British Government towards the question of 
war is a matter of moment, inasmuch as it had its effect on 
the military preparations. It must be remembered that every 
British Government of that epoch was strongly opposed to 
war in the abstract, and Lord Palmerston, a great statesman, 
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expressed a doubt in 1853 as to whether ‘‘ we were destined 
ever to be at war again.’’ This was the expression of a very 
general conviction, which is supported by the fact that the 
portfolios of the Colonies and of War were held by one 
Minister. 


Two external causes, however, pushed the Cabinet of 1853 
towards war, the Emperor of the French, and British public 
opinion. The former might have been ignored, but it became 
impossible to resist the violence of the latter. This nation of 
ours, ever unwilling to prepare for, but ever ready to engage 
in war, was incited to a white heat of rage because the Russian 
fleet had destroyed the Turkish fleet in Sinope Harbour on 
November 3oth, 1853. This perfectly legitimate act of war 
was considered unsporting and barbaric, and the ‘‘ many- 
headed multitude’’ went mad. The daily papers, like the 
heathen, ‘‘raged furiously,’ and even the great Poet 
Laureate attacked the Government in general, and John 
Bright in particular, for preaching peace. As a result the 
hand of the Government was forced. On January 3oth, Par- 


' liament increased the establishments of the Navy and Army, 


and on March 28th Great Britain declared war against Russia, 
France having done so nine days previously. On April roth 
a Treaty of Alliance was signed between France and Great 
Britain, and on that date the British Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Raglan (better known then as Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
of Waterloo fame) left for Paris en route for Constantinople. 


THE SEA TRANSPORT TO GALLIPOLI. 


As soon as the expedition was decided upon, the first care 
of both the French and British Governments was to arrange 
for the embarkation of a large force, destined in the first 
instance for Gallipoli, as a place of assembly. At that time 
the Royal Navy was responsible for making all arrangements 
for sea transport, but had only three vessels permanently 
allocated for the work. It therefore became necessary to draw 
upon the resources of the mercantile marine, and, thanks to 
our great resources in merchant ships, the embarkation of the 
Army was not a matter of insuperable difficulty. 


With the French Army things were different. There the 
Navy found the transport, and handed it over immediately to 
the Intendance. The French merchant service was quite un- 
able to cope with the work of embarking the French troops for 
the East, and the Government had recourse to the English and 
American merchant services, and even ships of war were used 
as transports. In spite of the greatest activity, the sudden- 
ness with which the expedition was decided upon prevented 
satisfactory organization. On March 13th, General Canro- 
bert and one thousand men were hurriedly sent off in a convoy 
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consisting of one man-of-war, one small steamship, and one 
sailing vessel! Marshal St. Arnaud, the French Commander- 
in-Chief, left France on March a2gth, arriving at Gallipoli on 
April 15th. His first act was to order a review. Unfortun- 
ately there was almost nothing to review. The mistake had 
been made of paying for the sailing ship transports by the 
day. As a result, the wily captains prolonged the voyage as 
much as possible, and had to be searched for in secluded bays, 
by the warships accompanying the expedition. The men 
were embarked on the steamships, the supplies, equipment 
and horses on sailing ships. As late as May 3oth, ’54, St. 
Arnaud wrote :—‘‘I have not the right to compromise or en- 
danger the honour of the flag by sending into action an army 
neither constituted nor organized, having neither its artillery, 
its cavalry, its train, its ambulances nor its supplies. Every- 
thing arrives piece-meal, guns without their carriages and 
horses, horses without their gun carriages. We can only 
push forward at Varna the heads of columns.’’ Again, on 
July oth, he wrote :—‘‘ In order to undertake a great operation 
of war, one should have great resources—we have none. For 
six months the Admiralty have been asked for sloops and flat- 
bottomed boats, which are indispensable for a disembarka- 
tion. The invariable reply of the Admiralty is that the matter 
is ‘under consideration.’’’ We have, therefore, the spectacle 
of two Allied Armies, the one well organized, but unable to 
arrive at the decisive point for want of sea transport, the 
other, brought to the decisive ‘point, but not yet organized. 


It has been shown previously that Great Britain lacked 
an organization for transport, supplies, and medical services. 
It was on the same day as Lord Raglan, that the gentleman 
embarked to whom was entrusted the herculean task of 
organizing the supplies and transport of the Expeditionary 
Force for the East. Mr. Filder was a retired Commissariat 
officer of advanced years, who had served in the Peninsula 
and been present at nine engagements. On February 2ist, 
1854, he was appointed Commissary-General of the Army in 
the East, and on April roth he sailed for Constantinople. 
His departure was preceded by that of one Commissariat officer 
of junior rank, who had been sent to take over the barracks 
at Scutari, to arrange for the reception of troops, and to 
secure supplies and local transport, but only at Scutari. In 
his work of construction Mr. Filder had very little but Penin- 
sula precedent to guide him. No regulations existed except 
a paragraph in the Queen’s Regulations fixing the amount of 
bat animals allowed as regimental transport. From the 
Government he received only two injunctions, ‘‘to cut things 
fine, and get provisions locally.’’ To assist him in this in- 
vidious occupation, he had only 40 Commissariat officials 
gathered from the ends of the earth, while the services of a 
great number of East Indian Commissaries, then on leave in 
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England, were not made use of. His duties as Commissary- 
General were to provide the necessary supplies and transport 
for an Army operating in Turkey in Europe, whose strength 
was at first fixed at 10,000, but was subsequently increased 
to 25,000. As soon as Mr. Filder knew that it was decided to 
move beyond Constantinople, he endeavoured to hire trans- 
port, but could not succeed in doing so. He then urged 
Lord Raglan to obtain from Roumelia and_ Bulgaria, 
through the influence of Omar Pasha, the Turkish Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 3,000 arabas.1 Only 1,500, however, could 
be got up to June, and 5,300 pack animals were further 
obtained by contract. Mr. Filder’s estimate of the transport 
requirements for a campaign in Bulgaria was 14,000 animals, 
including line of communication animals. Long before this 
number was arrived at, the Crimea was decided upon as the 
objective of the allies. 

A word must be said as to the organization of the medical 
services. In March, 1854, the Deputy-Secretary of War re- 
ceived a letter from Lord Raglan’s military secretary, asking 


- him for volunteers from the Pension List for a Hospital Am- 


bulance Corps for the East, although the Director-General 
of Medical Services had begged for anything but pensioners. 
On March 3oth, the War Office therefore asked from the ranks 
of the pensioners for 100 privates and ten sergeants as ambu- 
lance drivers, and ten sergeants, with 250 privates, as hospital 
orderlies. The age limit was 50, which was not, however, 
rigidly observed, as one man claimed, and obtained, his dis- 
charge from Bulgaria on the plea that he was 74! On arriv- 
ing in Bulgaria, it was found, that owing to the smallness of 
the Bulgarian horses, double the number estimated would be 
required for ambulance work. This meant doubling the 
number of drivers, and this deficiency was quickly made good 
by taking away the men enlisted as hospital orderlies, who 
were enlisted without any knowledge whatever of horses or 
transport work. The results were not satisfactory for either 
branch of the Ambulance Corps, and, as in the transport ser- 
vices, we see inadequate numbers, and an untrained personnel, 
resulting in the delay and hampering of military operations. 


It must be remembered that it is to this inability of the 
French and English to act immediately that we owe the many 
changes of strategic plans, and indirectly the final determination 
to operate in the Crimea. The original intention of the Allies 
appears to have been, after having landed round Gallipoli, to 
move north against the Russian Field. Army to support the 
Turks in Bulgaria. On May roth the Turks were attacked 
at Silistria by the Russians, but for want of transport the Allies 
could not move up to support. At first the scheme of going 





1An araba is a country cart drawn by two bullocks and taking a 
load of 700 Ibs. 
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by sea to Varna was decided on, but on June 4th, at which time 
the English Light Division was already at Varna, the French 
Commander-in-Chief proposed a new plan to which Lord Raglan 
would not consent, and on June 1oth, Marshal St. Arnaud 
agreed to the original plan, preparatory to marching north, 
with Varna as a joint base. Meanwhile, during the inaction 
of the French and English, the Turks were covering themselves 
with glory, and once again the course of military operations 
was decided by the public and the Press in England. 


On June 15th a leading article appeared in the Times, in which 
it was pointed out that the true solution of the strategic problem 
was an invasion of the Crimea, and the reduction of the great 
fortress of Sevastopol. Seven days after, a still stronger article 
urged, or rather ordered, the Government to adopt this plan, a 
sort of ‘‘ referendum ”’ on the advisability of this strategy having 
been taken meanwhile in the country. The great British public 
was ‘‘ out for blood,’’ and again the hand of the Government 
was forced. On June 27th, after a sitting of a few hours, the 
Cabinet ordered the invasion of the Crimea. It was about this 
time that the portfolios of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and for War were separated, and the Duke of Newcastle became 
Secretary of State for War. Unfortunately his former staff 
remained at the Colonial Ministry. On June 29th, the Duke 
of Newcastle sent orders to Lord Raglan for the expedition to 
the Crimea. It should be pointed out that those orders were 
somewhat conditional. It was mentioned that Constantinople 
must be first of all safeguarded, and that ‘‘ insuperable 
obstacles,’’ such as the ‘‘ want of ample preparation by either 
Army,’’ or the ‘‘ presence of a superior Russian force in the 
Crimea,’ might be allowed to hinder the expedition. — Still 
later on an expedition in conjunction with Schamyl, the Circas- 
sian Chieftain, to surround a Russian Army at Tiflis, was men- 
tioned. Reference is made to these plans only because it is 
possible that this element of strategic uncertainty may have had 
its effect on Lord Raglan’s administrative arrangements, 
although neither Lord Raglan nor Mr. Filder ever made such 
a claim. However, on July 16th, the orders to invade the 
Crimea arrived, and on July 18th, a reconnaissance of the 
Crimean coast was made with a view to the discovery of a 
suitable landing place. The valley of the Katcha was chosen. 
From this date the preparations for the Crimean expedition 
commenced. 


CRIMEAN EXPEDITION, 


In the midst of these preparations for the expedition, a 
disaster overtook the Allies. On August roth a great fire broke 
out at Varna, and all the magazines of the Allies were destroyed. 
This disaster, however, cannot be said to have affected the 
subsequent situation in the Crimea itself, as it will be seen 
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later that inability to obtain supplies was not one of the causes 
of our troubles, and Colonel Gordon in his evidence before the 
Commission stated that the Army left Varna fully equipped. 


On August 24th, the embarkation of the Allied forces com- 
menced at Varna, and on the evening of September 6th the 
transports were ready to move. Three hundred transports, 55. 
sailing and steam vessels of war and 34 ships of the line con- 
veyed the Allied Armies. On September gth the convoys 
arrived at their destinations. Lord Raglan then decided that . 
the Allies should land on the beach opposite Old Fort, in 
Kalamita Bay, six miles north of the Bulganac stream. By 
September 14th the disembarkation of the British Army of the 
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Crimea was commenced, and was completed without any opposi- 
tion by September 18th. The French Army had completed 
their disembarkation the previous day. For the disembarkation, 
the French had caused flat-bottomed lighters to be constructed 
which would take guns with their gun carriages, and allow these: 
to be run straight on the beach. The construction of these 
lighters took ten days. A British naval officer and some mili- 
tary officers had been sent to Constantinople to obtain something 
similar, but finally a sort of platform resting on two boats was 
adopted for landing guns. The remainder of the expedition 
was landed in boats. 
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The forces of the Allies landed in the Crimea were as 
follows :— 

French: 31,000, of whom 24,000 were infantry, with 3,000 
horses, 133 guns (68 of which were field guns), and a 
bridging train. Only 100 cavalry soldiers were with 
the French Army. 

English: 26,000, of whom 22,000 were infantry, 1,000 
cavalry, and 60 guns. 

In readiness for embarkation at Varna the British had in 
addition a brigade of heavy cavalry, a siege train and 6,000 
pack horses. These latter were never embarked from Varna, 
but were sent down by Lord Raglan’s orders to Constantinople, 
where they formed a reserve depét of animals. No doubt 
remembering their instructions to ‘‘cut things fine,’’ the 
Commissariat kept these animals on half rations. The 
reason for this action was stated by Mr. Filder to the 
Commission to have been that "these animals were not 
worth their keep.’’ As a reserve of animals they conse- 
quently proved but a broken reed. According to Kinglake, 
large supplies of field ammunition and food for the troops were 
also embarked, with hay and barley for the horses. However, 
some of the horse transports had not on board enough forage 
for the voyage! According to French accounts, 45 days’ rations 
in biscuit, salt meat, and forage were embarked, and each 
soldier on disembarkation was to receive four days’ rations, 
while an extra six days’ were made ready for subsequent issue. 
The French had also brought seven field ovens and_ the 
necessary materials for the construction of 20 more. They 
also embarked an ambulance for each division, and for 
the Headquarter Staff, 40 wagons and 350 mules being allo- 
cated for this service. In addition, 13,000 gabions, 34,000 
fascines, 180,000 sandbags, 23,000 pioneer’s tools and 50,000 
Ibs. of powder were embarked for the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers of the Allies. The British Army had neither 
ambulance wagons nor field ovens, and were destined shortly 
to suffer in consequence; no divisional supplies of medicine 
were taken, and a few divisions had medical panniers. In 
addition, other essentials of an Army in the field were left behind 
by them, for want of sea transport. At Varna two ships had 
been_allotted to Mr. Filder for the conveyance of land transport, 
the available total capacity of these ships being 120 vehicles, 
with animals and equipment. However, only 70 (Kinglake 
states 60) carts, and 70 mules were brought for transport pur- 
poses, a number that appears absurdly inadequate. - 

At this time regimental transport was divided into (a) 
private, and (b) public bat animals, the former foraged by the 
Government, but the property of the officers of the regiment, 





"1 These figures are taken from French sources and do not agree with 
Kinglake’s figures. 
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the latter issued by the Commissariat to the regiment for convey- 
ance of public equipment. The majority of the regiments left 
these animals behind in Bulgaria, and it is difficult to understand 
how some battalions succeeded in bringing their bat animals 
(the 41st brought 12) while others landed without any. The 
allowance of public bat animals for a cavalry regiment was 14, 
but the 11th Hussars and 13th Dragoons only had three each 
on landing in the Crimea. For want of transport the English 
Army was also obliged to leave its tents behind, including hospital 
marquees and equipment. These tents were disembarked on 
the 14th as it was raining heavily, and were re-embarked four 
days later by the sailors. The French Army carried the “‘ tente 
abri.”’ 

It was clearly of great importance to obtain any form of 
transport locally, and also supplies. The ‘“‘ requisitioning 
detachment,’’ as at present constituted, was undreamt of in 
1854. According to Kinglake, requisitioning was one of the 
chief duties of the light cavalry. However, in a very short time 
about 350 vehicles with teams and drivers were collected, 80 of 


.which, laden with flour for the Russian troops, had been cap- 


tured by the Commander-in-Chief’s Aide-de-Camp, Captain 
Nolan. Thanks to these wagons the Commissary-General 
stated that he had enough transport for the food supply of the 
Army. What exactly did this mean? At the outbreak of the 
war in the East, the Commissariat Department was not obliged 
to find anything for the soldier except bread and meat, but 
its officials were, however, directed to ‘‘ use their best efforts ”’ 
to obtain groceries. The daily ration was 1 lb. of salt or fresh 
meat (raised on October 23rd, 1854, to 14 Ibs.) and 1 Ib. biscuit 
or 1# Ibs. bread (raised on October 15th to 14 Ibs. biscuit, and 
reduced again, November 7th, for want of supply). These 
rations were not quite a free issue, but had to be paid for as part 
of the soldier’s messing, out of his pay of one shilling a day. 


-In 1850 the stoppage was fixed at 34d. per diem. During the 


campaign in Bulgaria a quantity of groceries was placed by 
the Treasury at the disposal of the Commissariat, and the prices 
to be paid by the soldiers were fixed (vide Appendix A). On 
June 28th, 1854, a General Order added 1 oz. of coffee and 1# 
ozs. of sugar to the daily ration. The extra penny charged 
for this caused much dissatisfaction, as it was more than the 
price of the ration issued! On July 19th, 2 ozs. of rice per 
diem wére added free, and also a ration of rum. The British 
soldier’s rations therefore cost him 44d. a day. The French 
soldier’s ration consisted of 12 ozs. beef or 10 ozs. of pork daily, 
24 ozs. of rice, and 27 ozs. of bread or 20 ozs. of biscuit. A 
compressed vegetable ration was also held in reserve, for issue 
when fresh vegetables could not be obtained. Vegetables for 
the British Army had to be found by the troops as best they 
could. However, on December roth, the War Office ordered a 
free issue of vegetables, and regular issues were commenced 
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by the Commissariat in January, 1855. Lime juice was regarded 
as a medical comfort up to February, 1855, when it became part 
of the daily ration. In stating that the available transport was 
adequate, we now see on what the Commissary-General based 
his calculations. 


Fuel was not considered. Mr. Filder strenuously opposed the 
issue of fuel to the troops—even when they had to dig into the 
frozen ground for tree stumps—because it had not been a 
commissariat service in the Peninsula, and should only be issued 
to the troops in barracks! This attitude of the Commissary- 
General is the more difficult to understand as a depét of fuel 
had been established by him at Scutari. It was not until 
December 16th that an Army Order was issued, on the recom- 
mendation of a ‘‘ Board of Officers,’’ fixing a scale of fuel 
rations to be issued to all ranks. It seems that, according to 
this Board, the higher the rank, the greater the need for fuel, 
for while the soldier got one and a half rations daily (at 3 Ibs. 
of wood the ration), junior officers got eight rations, field 
officers 16, and General Officers 40! No lights were issued to 
troops at first, but the resourceful British soldier endeavoured to 
fashion candles from the fat of the pork ration. 


Such, then, were the administrative conditions under which 
the Allied Armies landed in the Crimea, invading an Empire 
against unknown forces with means of transport only sufficient 
for a raid. ‘ 


ADVANCE ON SEVASTOPOL. 


On September 19th the Allies (the British Army on the 
left) commenced their southward march against Sevastopol, a 
distance of 25 miles away. The order of march of the baggage 
and supplies was different with the French and British Armies. 
St. Arnaud, who had been with Bugeaud at Isly, marched his 
baggage, transport and artillery together, between the two 
brigades of each division. The British baggage and supplies, 
with the captured cattle, marched in the rear of the 3rd Division, 
with the rst Division acting as a flank guard, us shown :— 


re] Cavalry. 
Light Division OU [] and Division. 
4th Division 0 O 3rd Division. 
ist Division 0 iG} per teh 


The fleet sailed parallel to the advance, since it was intended 
to use it as a floating base of supplies, the British Army only 
carrying with it ammunition for two battles, and supplies for 
three days. Of these supplies, the soldier carried one day in his 
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haversack. The French soldier, however, carried six days’ 
rations. 

So great was the anxiety to get on to Sevastopol, that an 
order was issued in the British Army, allowing the troops, if 
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so desired, to leave behind their knapsacks and valises, which 
contained a change of clothing. These were left on board ship, 
and the vessels were sent off to the opposite coast to convey 
reinforcements and supplies. When the knapsacks reached the 
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troops, six weeks later, many of them had been pillaged, and 
dreadful suffering ensued. The folly of issuing an optional 
order, or, indeed, of issuing such an order at all, needs no 
comment. The French soldier kept his knapsack and_ his 
‘“‘ tente abri.’’ The British soldier, however, marched without 
tents or waterproof sheets, and with no spare clothing, save a 
spare shirt for each man, and a pair of boots and socks wrapped 
in his blanket. Camp kettles, which were carried by the men, 
and entrenching tools were likewise found to be an inconveni- 
ence to the British soldier on the march, and were thrown away 
in large numbers during the advance. The ratio in the 4th 
Division of the numbers of camp kettles landed to those in 
possession of the troops at the end of 12 days is shown in 
Appendix ‘‘B.’’ During the advance camp fires were for- 
bidden for tactical reasons, but later on the effect of the needless 
loss of these camp kettles, which were not replaced till December, 
was serious. Without camp kettles the soldier attempted to 
cook his rations in his own mess tin, and much sickness was 
caused by eating half-cooked food. The 1st Division borrowed 
boilers from the Turks. 

With the tactical victory of this advance we are not here 
concerned. Every schoolboy knows the story of the Alma, 
but the effect of this battle was to reduce the fighting strength 
of the Allies, and it became the more necessary that the admin- 
istration of the Army should perform its proper function of 
sending the soldier into action in as perfect fighting condition 
as possible. 


THE ALLIES BEFORE SEVASTOPOL. 


From September 24th the administrative situation under- 
went a complete change. On the 21st the battle of the Alma 
was fought and won, and an immediate attack on Sevastopol 
from the north appeared to be the logical sequence of the 
defeat of the Russian Field Army. The original intention of 
the Allies had been so to attack from the north; hence a landing 
at Old Fort. Some uneasiness, however, existed as to the 
strength of the defences of Sevastopol on the north. Added 
to this, the fleet was still the base of supply, and for protracted 
operations, a safe anchorage became necessary. This did not 
exist on the west coast. Consequently, on September 24th, 
with a view to attacking Sevastopol from the south, the Allies 
determined to risk a hazardous flank march in order to base 
their Armies on the harbours of Balaclava, and Kamiesch Bay 
on the south of the Crimea. Not without strong protest from 
the French, Lord Raglan appropriated Balaclava as his base, 
leaving to his Ally the harbour of Kamiesch Bay. As subse- 
quent events proved, the advantage of position lay with the 
French. The British right rested on the sea at Balaclava, the 
left on the heights of Inkerman. The base, Balaclava harbour, 
was practically in advance of the Army and liable to be cut off 
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by a vigorous attack from Prince Mentschikoff’s Field Army. 
Consequently a large force was necessary for the separate pro- 
tection of the base. The French base, on the other hand, was 
directly covered by the position of the French troops, and lay 
well out of reach of any hostile raids. At the same time, owing 
to the distance between the two bases, the French and British 
Armies could not keep touch. Immediate steps were taken by 
the Allies to disembark siege artillery and supplies of food 
and ammunition at their respective bases. 


TRANSPORT AND SUPPLY. 


The administrative situation now changes from the supply 
of an Army on the march to the supply of a stationary force. 
From this point all that seems to be required is the landing 
at the base of sufficient supplies of ammunition, clothing, 
equipment and food to maintain the Army, and the provision 
of transport to convey these necessities to that part of the Army 
which was some six or seven miles distant from the base. For 
that portion of the troops which was in Balaclava itself transport 
difficulties cannot have arisen. Yet it is from this moment 
that the story commences with which we are all familiar, a 
story of sufferings from exposure, overwork, and want, of 
uncomplaining fortitude and bravery, under inconceivable con- 
ditions of hunger and cold. The nation and the Army were 
destined to learn the truth of Colonel Gordon’s statement to 
the Commission that ‘‘the War Office regulations were not 
adapted for a state of war.’’ It has been the custom to place 
all the blame for our administrative inferno in the Crimea on 
the ‘‘system,’’ and the Treasury. It should be remembered, 
however, that the leading soldiers of that period do not appear 
to have been dissatisfied with the system, and some measure of 
responsibility must therefore rest with the Army itself. That 
the system of higher control was bad, no one disputes, but 
then, two questions arise: (1) Were there any other causes 
which adversely affected the administrative situation in the 
Crimea? and (2) Were any of these avoidable? From an ex- 
amination of certain statements made in evidence before the 
Commission, one is entitled to form the opinion, that apart from 
the Treasury or the ‘‘system,’’ a great many causes are to be 
found for our troubles, and that some of these were avoidable. 
The final conclusions arrived at after the war were, that owing 
to Treasury neglect enough forage was not sent out; owing 
to want of forage the number of transport animals could not 
be increased, and owing to want of transport, the troops went 
without supplies and clothing. Let us examine these conclu- 
sions :— , 

There is not the smallest doubt that the primary necessity 
for the satisfactory supply of the Army was a road connecting 
the base of operations with the troops. This must have been 
apparent from the first. The question then arises, was the 
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improvement of the existing road an impossibility? On Sep- 
tember 21st, General Burgoyne, the Chief Engineer, reported 
that the road from Balaclava to the positions of the troops was 
good. It does not seem to have been foreseen that the road 
could not remain good for long, and the question of repairing 
it was not considered until two months later, when the condition 
of the road prevented wheeled transport being used. It was 
impossible then to get civilian labour locally, and the troops 
could not be spared to do the work, but if steps had been taken 
in September to get labour from Constantinople to improve the 
road, the transport capacity of the Commissariat would not 
have been reduced by two-thirds, by a change from draught 
to pack. We have seen previously what was Mr. Filder’s 
conception of the transport requirements of the Army. His 
point of view was narrow and departmental, and when it became 
necessary to employ the few available animals as pack instead 
of draught, the situation for the Army was serious. 


The apparent solution was to increase the number of animals 
at once. It will be remembered that there was a reserve 
remount depét at Constantinople, where the animals were 
living (or dying) on half rations. However, it was impossible 
to draw on this source of supply for another reason. There 
was not sufficient forage available at Balaclava. A _ great 
disaster had overtaken the British Army on November 14th, 
when the ‘‘ great storm,’”’ as it was called, destroyed 21 British 
ships in and outside Balaclava harbour. The French lost 
only three. Twenty days’ hay was lost, ten million rounds of 
ammunition and one ship containing warm clothing for the 
troops. 

One may well ask how it was that by November 14th there 
was not already landed a large reserve of hay. The blame for 
this, as already stated, has been placed entirely on the Treasury. 
It should be noted, however, that before November 14th hay 
was going short, and after that date it ceased altogether, while 
only 23lbs. of barley per horse was being issued. Since the 
issue of hay ceased entirely as a result of the storm it looks 
as if there was no hay in the depét at Balaclava. On September 
13th Mr. Filder wrote to the Treasury asking for hay, and from 
that date up to December 8th eight further appeals were sent. On 
September 22nd, however, Mr. Filder wrote saying that hay and 
forage abounded in the Crimea, adding, that they could not 
be made available ‘‘to any extent’’ owing to the Cossack 
cavalry. This letter apparently left a false impression. There 
were, however, other resources in forage quite near at hand, 
and an examination of the contracts made by the Commissariat 
(vide Appendix C), and of those rejected by the Commissariat 
(vide Appendix D), makes it evident that enormous quantities 
of forage were available a few days’ sail distant, in Constan- 
tinople and the surrounding country. Why were some of these 
resources not made available? It was not a question of want of 
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sea transport, for the Commissariat had at their disposal two 
steam vessels of 700 tons each, six others for cattle, and 16 sail- 
ing horse transports. Later on (December 12th) all the horse 
transports of the Army were placed at their disposal, and the 
Quartermaster-General of the Army stated that ample transport 
was always at the disposal of the Commissary-General. One 
cause of delay in the arrival of local forage is supplied by Mr. 
Filder’s own evidence. A hydraulic hay press had been sent out 
from England to Constantinople to press the hay for Balaclava. 
This press was fitted up 15 miles away from the hay! When 
time was all-important, and local transport none too plentiful, 
this was a serious want of foresight. On one occasion a cargo 
of chopped hay was lent by the French Intendance, and at 
the end of November three cargoes were offered. 

But even assuming that the number of transport animals 
could not be immediately increased there was a means of bring- 
ing up supplies, which might have been adopted. When the 
want of transport animals first began to make itself felt, Lord 
Cardigan was asked to allow the cavalry horses to bring up 


. their own forage from Balaclava. This he declined to allow, 


and later on, when the situation became more serious, and the 
same request was repeated, he again refused. In war a course 
of action rarely presents itself which is not open to some 
objections, and a General is often obliged to choose of two evils 
the lesser. That a cavalry horse should be reduced to the level 
of a mule was no doubt objectionable, but the alternative proved 
to be reduction to the level of a corpse. On December 22nd 
the horses of the Light Cavalry Brigade, were in such a state 
of weakness that they had to be led back to Balaclava, and in 
a six mile march, 17 died. We have it in evidence on the 
authority of the Quartermaster-General of the Army that many 
starving horses ate their blankets, and gnawed off the manes . 
and tails of their fellows! Surely the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army should have issued orders for the cavalry horses 
to be sent down to draw their own forage. 

Another remedy for the deficiency of transport would have 
been the early establishment of an advanced supply depot. 
This was actually attempted by Mr. Filder. Early in October 
a depdt was made close to Lord Raglan’s Headquarters, and 
by October 26th, ten days’ biscuit, five days’ salt meat, and 
a quantity of rum, coffee and sugar were collected there. How- 
ever, the 150 animals and carts required for conveying further 
supplies were then taken away for the work of bringing up 
much-needed ammunition, and the supplies in the advanced 
depot were not kept up. If strenuous efforts had been made, 
while yet the road was good and the weather dry, to push up 
supplies to an advanced depét, the privations of the troops 
would have been greatly diminished. 

By the middle of October the regiments in the Crimea were 
in possession of about 50 per cent. of their regulation number 
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of bat animals. Remembering that the Army was at rest, 
every single regimental animal should have been utilized. It 
must be realized that the failure to do this reacted on the 
troops, and the reserve animals, when they arrived, only served 
to fill the places of the casualties due to want of forage, instead 
of increasing the available transport. These reserve animals 
in turn arrived in such bad condition, thanks to their half- 
ration régime at Constantinople, that they lost no time in dying. 
In January there were only 333 instead of 1,240 bat animals with 
the regiments (vide Appendix E.) However, in spite of the mor- 
tality, Mr. Filder stated on December 12th that he only required 
450 more animals. On December 18th, Lord Raglan sent a 
requisition to the Commissary-General for 476 pack animals 
with saddles for the use of the Small-Arm Ammunition Corps, 
and when 247 fine Spanish mules arrived on January 15th, Lord 
Raglan, influenced by the appalling mortality amongst the com- 
missariat animals, due to neglect and overwork, refused to hand 
these latest arrivals to the Commissariat, but placed a combatant 
officer in charge, and reserved these animals for the work of 
carrying up huts for the troops. These animals were subse- 
quently handed over to the Land Transport Corps upon its 
formation. 

The result of this shortage of transport told severely on 
the troops. Not only were they deprived of regular rations, 
but, already overworked, they were obliged to march in from 
the camp on the heights to Balaclava, and to bring back their 
own rations, and even portions of the huts, which were provided 
to take the place of the tents, when the cold weather set in. 
As many as 200 men were required to bring up the constituent 
parts of a hut for 25 men. On leaving England, every regiment 
had taken with it the full number of tents according to estab- 
lishment, and not according to strength, and all drafts subse- 
quently sent to the Crimea took their own tents. A field 
officer was allowed two tents, other officers one, while one tent 
was allotted to every 12 mounted, or 15 dismounted soldiers, 
four extra tents per regiment being added for guards. 

It must be remembered that the actual want of supplies was 
not the only cause that sapped the effective strength of the 
Army. The nature of the rations issued was a further, and 
preventible, source of loss of efficiency. In this respect the 
most serious fault was the want of fresh bread and fresh meat. 
As regards bread, the Special Commission reported that ‘‘ the 
only bread issued to the troops till the month of April was 
biscuit !’’ This biscuit was quite good, but unluckily a large 
proportion of the troops were suffering from sore gums, as 
a consequence of scurvy, and could not eat biscuit. As already 
pointed out the French troops had brought ovens with them, 
and the fact that the French were always supplied with fresh 
bread was particularly galling to the British forces. On one 
occasion the whole of the 4th Division received a present of 
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fresh bread from the French, and on numerous occasions men 
purchased bread from the same source. A few ovens were set 
up by private enterprise in Balaclava. The average cost of the 
bread produced was 2s. 6d. a pound, so that the commodity 
was hardly within the means of the private soldier. The first 
attempt to procure fresh bread for the troops as a whole was 
due to the initiative of Colonel Tulloch, one of the officers 
sent out to enquire into the supply situation in the Crimea. 
Many obstacles appear to have been put in the way of his 
scheme, and when Colonel Tulloch eventually offered to super- 
intend personally the construction of ovens, two sappers to be 
“occasionally employed ’’ were placed at his disposal! The 
Commissary-General did obtain some fresh bread at Constanti- 
nople, but this supply all went bad on the journey to Balaclava. 
A “floating bakery ’’ was also sent out from England at a 
later stage, but it is quite clear that the necessity for a regular 
supply of fresh bread was not recognized in the first instance. 


The lack of fresh meat was still more serious, and less 
excusable. The supply of cattle and sheep available from the 
Turkish provinces was enormous, but the Commissary-General 
seriously stated that although he had plenty of transport avail- 
able he did not care to risk the mortality of cattle on the voyage! 
The alternative was the mortality of men, but apparently this 
was not realized. (The total amount of the actual contracts 
made by the Commissary-General is shown in Appendix C). 
The tremendous congestion in Balaclava harbour, to which 
allusion will be made later, did not affect the landing of cattle, 
as it was admittedly possible to have landed animals on the 
open beach close at hand. Up to the end of October fresh meat 
obtained from captures and purchases in the Crimea was 
abundant, but from that date until the end of March the supply 
was deficient. The average quantity of fresh meat issued in 
December was 6} lbs. per man per month; and as the greater 
part of this went to the sick, it is clear that the fighting troops 
got practically none. As was to be expected, the troops after 
a time refused to consume their meat rations, and hundreds of 
pounds were thrown out daily by regiments. Pork was also 
issued, and this ration was more popular, except, for some 
reason, with the Scottish regiments. 


There was, however, a means to hand of neutralizing the 
injurious effects of too much salt meat, by an issue of lime 
juice or of fresh vegetables. In spite of medical representations, 
lime juice was not made a part of the daily ration till February, 
and although from December roth 2,000 gallons lay in the 
commissariat stores at Balaclava none was issued until March, 
when Lord Raglan—to quote the words of Kinglake—‘‘ happily 
interposed’?! There was no question of want of transport here, 
as lime juice, which was wanted, could obviously have been 
sent up to the troops in lieu of a proportion of the salt meat, 
which was not wanted. Rice was also available for issue. An 
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order of Lord Raglan in Bulgaria had fixed a daily issue of 
2 0zs. per man up to November 15th. On November 15th this 
order was not renewed, and for that reason alone the issue 
ceased! From October 24th Lord Raglan took steps to get 
vegetables, and the commandant at Varna was ordered to send 
fresh vegetables by every ship that sailed. There was also a 
stock of preserved potatoes in the commissariat stores at 
Balaclava, which, according to Mr. Filder, the troops refused to 
accept. It appears, however, that this refusal occurred at a 
time when fresh meat was being issued, and the offer of an 
issue was not renewed when fresh meat was deficient. Also, 
the price charged for these potatoes was very heavy. As pre- 
viously stated vegetables were not fixed as a portion of the 
soldiers’ rations until December roth, 1852. Another issue to 
which exception may be taken was that of green coffee. As the 
troops had not enough fuel, it was quite impossible to roast 
coffee, and tea was never issued. 


To what extent the Commissary-General may be held 
responsible for the sufferings of the troops must be determined 
by each one for himself from the foregoing recital of the causes 
of supply and transport deficiencies. It is but fair to add, how- 
ever, that the want of a properly-trained personnel was, in a 
large measure, responsible for much of the trouble, and many 
Regular officers who served in the Crimea have not hesitated 
to state that no deficiencies would have occurred had it been 
possible to replace the off-scourings of the Levant, who did duty 
as transport drivers, by a corps of disciplined men. Mr. Filder 
himself asked for such a corps to be enlisted, but not till March, 
1855, when it required no great intuition to recognize their 
necessity. The absolute necessity for disciplined and highly- 
trained transport personnel as an integral part of the Army is, 
of course, fully realized, but it cannot be fairly said that the 
absence of such a corps was the sole cause of administrative 
failure in the Crimea. . 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 


So far only the failures of the supply and transport ser- 
vices have been touched upon, and the record is a long one. 
Unhappily there remains more to be told. A word is now 
necessary as regards the clothing and equipment, for which 
the Quartermaster-General with the Army was responsible. 
The Commissariat Department was responsible for the purchase 
of all stores, and for their custody, but as in the case of lime 
juice, not for the issue. In the French Army there was a 
special storekeeper’s department for the custody and issue of 
clothing and equipment. 

As previously stated the Army left Varna completely 
equipped, but losses due to men being allowed to throw away 
their equipment on the march quickly occurred. On November 
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22nd, Major Wetherall was sent to purchase 22,000 blankets at 
Constantinople. On November 25th the Quartermaster-General 
sent officers to seven different places to make local purchases of 
clothing, and a requisition for camp stores was sent to England. 
This requisition caused much annoyance at the War Office, 
because it had not been transmitted through the proper channels 
as laid down during the Peninsular War. From the Quarter- 
master-General in the field, the requisition should have gone to 
the Military Secretary, thence to the Commander of the Forces, 
thence to the War Minister, who would give directions to the 
departments concerned. This ‘‘ proper channel ”’ is interesting, 
as the Quartermaster-General at the Horse Guards is left out 
of the chain altogether. About the end of December two 
letters were received, one from the Horse Guards, the other from 
the War Office, sanctioning a free issue of clothing for officers. 
The scales of issue, however, in the two letters, were quite 
different! By the beginning of December there were large 
supplies of warm clothing available for issue. Amongst these 
were 12,000 great coats, of which 9,000 remained in store up 
to the end of January. One of the reasons officially given for 
the non-issue of these coats was that the Regulations only 
authorized an issue every three years, so the troops were not 
therefore entitled to an issue! One may be permitted to wonder 
for what purpose the officer who gave this reason imagined the 
coats had been sent out. No doubt the War Office might have 
directed an issue, but this hardly appears to have been necessary. 

One of the greatest wants of the troops was the lack of a 
waterproof sheet. The artillery, whose equipment came from 
Woolwich, were the only fortunate possessors of this luxury. 
A substitute, however, existed on the spot, in the shape of 
paillasses. Twenty-one thousand of these were sent from Eng- 
land, but, as there was no straw to fill them, they were not 
issued. The Commissariat objected to supplying straw for 
paillasses, as it was only the custom to issue it for horses. 
These paillasses, even empty, would have been of some use. 
There were also 24,000 rugs in store at Balaclava, of which 
only 800 were issued. It is alleged by an officer of the Quarter- 
master-General’s Staff, that he ‘‘ occasionally mentioned ”’ the 
existence of these rugs to the quartermasters of units, but they 
declined to have them. It is difficult to accept this statement 
without some modification, and every quartermaster who was 
examined by the Commission contradicted it. In any case, the 
proper person to have informed would have been the command- 
ing officer, not the quartermaster. It should be pointed out 
that units were not made aware of what’ was available for issue. 
Commanding officers were informed that they need not send 
in requisitions for what they wanted, because whenever supplies 
were available for issue, approved proportions would be sent 
by the Quartermaster General’s Department to each unit. As 
the staff could not know the special wants of each unit, this 
system was unsound. 
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The horses had their share of suffering from lack of equip- 
ment. Nosebags and picketing gear were specially lacking, 
and the want of some shelter from the cold was also the cause 
of many casualties. Commanding cavalry officers pressed for 
some form of shelters, but their well-meant suggestions were 
not always received with favour. When the officer command- 
ing the Scots Greys represented the advisability of erecting 
some sort of cover as a protection for his horses, Lord Lucan 
threatened to put him under arrest for presuming (sic) to make 
such a suggestion ! 


About the middle of January plenty succeeded dearth, as 
far as clothing was concerned. From private as well as public 
sources came all sorts of garments, sheepskin coats, fur caps, 
buffalo robes (in lieu of waterproof sheets), waterproof coats, 
leggings, long boots, trousers, and short coatees. 


CONDITIONS IN BALACLAVA HARBOUR. 


It must now be clear, from what has been written, that the 
want and suffering in the Crimea were not solely due to lack 
of transport. Another cause of unsatisfactory administration 
is to be found in the congestion and difficulties of off-loading 
at the base. As a base, Balaclava was not entirely satisfac- 
tory, but it must be remembered that Lord Raglan deliberately 
chose it, leaving Kamiesch Bay to the French. The harbour 
was small, about 300 feet wide, but there was anchorage for 
half a mile with depth of water for the largest ships. Unload- 
ing facilities were not abundant, and it appears that the Com- 
missariat had to depend upon men-of-wars’ boats for landing 
supplies not actually alongside. It was, therefore, doubly neces- 
sary to have asmoothly working system. None, however, appears 
to have existed. It was not uncommon for ship-loads of stores 
to be taken away because no military authority would take 
them over, and on one occasion a boat-load of medical stores, 
sent from Scutari to Balaclava, was brought back from Bala- 
clava because no one knew anything about the consignment. 
On another occasion 25 barrels of boots were carried back and 
forward three times between Balaclava and Constantinople, 
because no military authority would receive them. The best 
idea of the slowness of the work of landing stores is obtained 
from the fact that the average time taken between the landing 
of one cargo and the next from the same boat was 16 days, 
the average sea distance being 300 miles. Another cause of 
slow working at the base was the removal of fatigue parties. 
For six days during December nothing could be taken ashore 
because the fatigue parties were absent from work, while the 
officer commanding the —th Regiment refused to send fatigue 
parties to Balaclava. 


There seems, in fact, to have been a complete want of 
harmonious working between the various branches of the Army 
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and Navy, upon whose co-operation the welfare of the Army 
so largely depended. As a matter of fact, the relations between 
the Army and Navy were for some time distinctly strained. 
Since the Navy was entirely responsible for the berthing of 
vessels in the harbour, its effect on the situation is apparent. 
The closest friendly relations were, therefore, necessary, in 
order that the naval and military authorities should keep in 
touch with one another. That this was not so during the period 
of office of one ‘‘ Principal Agent of Transports,’’ is apparent 
from the Assistant-Quartermaster-General’s evidence before the 
Commission. ‘‘ This officer,’’ it is stated, ‘‘found it in- 
compatible with the dignity of his position, to report daily 
to the Quartermaster-General the contents of ships arriving and 
their dates. As a compromise, he allowed a subordinate to do 
so, but declined to sign the statement. He lives at the outer 
end of the harbour, and has no office ashore. It was different 
with his predecessor.’” One can easily imagine the delays that 
must have taken place under the conditions set forth in the 
A.Q.M.G.’s evidence. It must be noted here, that the French 
Commander-in-Chief did not deal with any naval officer, but 
dealt direct with the merchant captains of the transports, who 
had possibly more experience in the berthing of their own 
particular class of ship, and in discharging and receiving cargo 
than any naval officer could have had. With the French there 
was no necessity ever to refer matters to an Admiral who might 
be away on the high seas anywhere. 


POSITION OF THE COMMISSARY-GENERAL. 


The relations between the Commissary-General and Lord 
Raglan and his staff are also worthy of some remark, as there 
is no doubt they had an injurious effect on the administrative: 
situation of the English in the Crimea. While fully realizing 
that the system, under which the Commissariat was indepen- 
dent of the Commander-in-Chief, was to blame, there is no 
doubt that even under that system harmonious working would 
have been quite possible. The evidence of the A.Q.M.G. 
is again of interest: ‘‘ The Commissary-General,’’ he stated, 
““seems to have desired his officers to issue rations according 
to his own views, instead of according to the General Orders 
of the Army.’’ On this point the correspondence that 
passed between the A.Q.M.G. and Mr. Filder is_ illu- 
minating. | When lights were sanctioned for troops in tents, 
Mr. Filder wrote to the Assistant-Quartermaster-General, en- 
quiring ‘‘ what sort of lights should be issued in tents,’’ to 
which that officer replied: ‘‘I have to inform you that the 
description of lights to be issued to troops in tents, huts, or 
even holes in the ground, is the same as would be issued in 
barracks.’’ This was hardly the ‘‘ soft answer that turneth 
away wrath!’’ On another occasion the Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General wrote saying that nine or ten letters had not 
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been answered, and that ‘‘ the Commander-in-Chief does not 
like to write officially again, etc.’’ The Commissary-General 
replied that ‘‘it was not the custom to acknowledge or answer 
letters of that description !’’ On October 23rd, the Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General wrote to the Commissary-General, re- 
questing him to land some charcoal. When on the 3oth Mr. 
Filder was asked officially how much fuel he had in store, he 
replied: ‘‘ The Commissariat has no charcoal or fuel of any 
kind, nor has any invoice, advice, or information been 
furnished to the Commissary-General of any fuel or charcoal 
being shipped for the Army.’’ It seems as if the Commissary- 
General resented any inquiry into the working of his Depart- 
ment. It must be remembered that the Quartermaster-General 
had no power to call for a state of supplies or transport from 
the Commissary-General, and it was not till January 8th, that 
Lord Raglan demanded a report on the state of the transport 
which had become so terrible. 

States showing the actual amount of supplies were not 
rendered until the end of the same month. From the evidence 
given before the Supply Commission, one is led to wonder 
whether these ‘‘ states,’’ when rendered, were of much value. 
The Commissariat Department was unable to furnish the Com- 
mission with accurate quantities of stores on hand at any time, 
as no account was kept of the amounts of supplies in cargoes 
before landing, while issues direct from cargoes were frequently 
made. No accounts at all were kept of the amounts of fresh 
vegetables demanded or issued. It was the practice for regi- 
ments to demand in advance three days’ supplies at a time, for 
which a receipt was given at the back of the ‘‘demand,’’ before 
the supplies were issued. It was the custom to enter these 
‘* demands ”’ as actual issues. Furthermore, supplies were some- 
times issued at a ‘‘ nominal’’ weight, which was 25 per cent. 
short of the actual weight. It seems probable, therefore, that 
‘“‘ states ’’ would have been misleading. The principle, how- 
ever, was fatal. Not only was the important consideration of 
the supply and transport of his Army not under the control, but 
it was not even within the knowledge of the Commander-in-Chief, 
upon whom lay the responsibility for failure or success. 'When- 
ever supply questions did arise, it was the custom at the begin- 
ning of the campaign to refer them to either the Adjutant- 
General, or the Quartermaster-General’s branch of the staff; no 
one was quite sure which was correct. Eventually Lord Raglan 
decided that supply questions were matters for the Adjutant- 
General’s branch, since they were matters affecting discipline. 

The general conclusion that is forced upon us is that the 
inherent defects of the system were increased by a great deal 
of what would be comprehensively called to-day ‘‘bad staff 
work.”’ 

From March, 1855, a general improvement was made in 
the situation of our Army in the Crimea. On December 22nd, 
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1854, the Commissary Department had been removed from the 
Treasury and placed under the War Office. The Land Trans- 
port Corps, a combatant corps for the transport duties of the 
Army, which was raised by Royal Warrant of January 24th, 
1855, began to work in the Crimea under Colonel McMurdo. 
Before the end of the war it comprised 17,000 drivers (of whom 
10,000 were soldiers) and 28,000 animals. A railway was also 
built from the port to the Col de Balaclava, and hay was sent 
out in enormous quantities from England. To dearth succeeded 
plenty, and the starving Army had—to quote the florid sentences 
of Kinglake—‘‘ pyramids of grain and flour sacks, hillocks of 
charcoal, acres and acres of draught and pack horses, mules 
and dromedaries, and mounds of vegetables.”’ 


THE FRENCH ORGANIZATION. 


A few words are desirable as regards the situation of the 
French. Whether it was that they were more fortunate, or that, 
as Kinglake somewhat jealously suggests, they concealed their 


' deficiencies more artfully, there is no doubt that they presented a 


better front, and their effective strength was always proportion- 
ately superior to that of the British Army. As already stated, 
they started with several advantages, an organized system of 
control by the Commander-in-Chief over the administration of 
supply and transport, a trained regular personnel for intend- 
ance work, an organized medical service with ambulance 
wagons, and a better base. Having seen the results in the 
British Army due to the lack of all the foregoing advantages 
it is clear that the more comfortable position of the French 
troops was due to design rather than to accident. It must 
not be supposed that they had no difficulties to contend with 
or that everything with them was perfect. On September roth 
the Auxiliary Companies of the Train had 11,402 animals, with 
only 2,115 instead of 5,021 conductors. At the end of the 
month only 1,500 conductors remained, and it was impossible 
to use daily more than 375 arabas, 280 Maltese carts, and 400 
pack animals. However, one of the first steps taken by the 
French was the construction of a good road from their base 
to the ground occupied by the troops, a distance of some four 
miles. The French Intendance had the same difficulties to con- 
tend with in obtaining meat and forage, and at no time during 
the winter had they more than ten days’ reserve supplies in 
their magazines. They quite gave up any idea of bringing up 
fuel wood from the base, and on a few occasions no forage was 
issued for the horses. The severity of the weather told equally 
on their transport animals (except the horses and mules sent 
from Northern Africa), but the existence of a regular cadre for 
the auxiliary transport companies enabled the best use to be 
made of the animals available. A steady influx of drafts from 
France replaced the casualties and kept up the fighting strength 
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of the French Army. In a word, the administration of the 
French Army, thanks to the existence of sounder principles, 
was far superior to that of their Allies. 


CONCLUSION. 


Such is the story of the Administration of the British and 
French in the Crimea. It will be seen that our failures pro- 
ceeded from certain definite causes. In the first place, the 
then existing administration was never intended for European 
war, since there was a deeply-rooted belief that Great Britain 
could never be drawn into a European conflict. Lord Raglan 
was therefore faced by the difficulty of adapting to the require- 
ments of war an organization framed only for peace. It must 
be left to the reader to decide whether his solution of the 
problem was the best possible in the circumstances. Secondly, 
there was the failure to realize the relation between strategy 
and administration. The value of any military administration 
can only be accurately gauged by asking the question: ‘‘ How 
far has the strategy of the Commander-in-Chief been helped 
or hindered by the Administration of the Army ?’”’ All strategy, 
however, finds its consummation on the battlefield, for finality 
lies at the point of the bayonet. To get the troops to the battle- 
field as soon as possible, and as strong as possible in numbers 
and moral is a problem whose solution depends mainly on the 
administrative services of the Army. 

In 1854 the fact that administration was a military question 
was not realized.. Food and clothing had to be found and car- 
ried for the soldier simply because human beings require food 
and warmth to sustain life. How best the soldier should be 
fed and clothed to get from him the maximum fighting and 
marching power, this was not fully considered. Napoleon knew 
it well, Wellington possibly better, but 38 years of peace had 
allowed the lessons of a former generation to sink into oblivion. 
In matters administrative we have marched far since 1855. We 
are possibly sometimes inclined to amazement at the stupidity 
of that period, forgetting how much easier it is to be wise 
after the event. The lesson for us to retain from the story of 
1854-5, long after its incidents are forgotten, is that what we 
sow in peace, we reap in war. You cannot improvise victory 
in 1913 and after, for the seeds of success are sown in peace, 
or not at all. 


APPENDIX “A.” 


Supplies placed at disposal of Commissariat in Bulgaria 
by the Treasury. 

Porter 64,800 gallons at 3d. per quart; pale ale 2,700 gallons at 4d. 
per quart; preserved potatoes 50,000 Ibs. at 5d. per lb.; chocolate 10,000 
Ibs. at 4d. per Ib.; coffee 80,000 Ibs. at 53d. per lb.; tea 8,000 Ibs. at 15. 
per Ib.; sugar 100,000 Ibs. at 2d. per Ib.; rice 200,000 Ibs. at 3d. per Ib.; 
Scotch barley 10,000 Ibs. at 13d. per Ib. 
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APPENDIX “ B.” 


Statement showing number of Camp-Kettles and Bill Hooks in possession 
of the Fourth Division on landing in the Crimea, and after the 
march to Balaclava. 








In possession | In possession 


Fourth Division. Sept. 18th at LakeSept. 30th at Camp 








| Touzla. | before Sebastopol. 
Sean ee | Cc c 
Regiment. | kettles, [Bill hooks.) ,“tiiP. Bill hooks. 
or a ae | 216 200 | 2 16 
i a ali caine Xt hae 250 | 18 7 
68th _,, 184 in] 8 4 
63rd_—,, oie) ae 216 200 | 33 22 
1st Battalion Rifle Brigade .. 195 180 | _ ie) 














APPENDIX “C.” 
Accepted Tenders. 


ForaGE.—Hay 36,500 tons, 2,239,635 okes.; preserved hay 24 tons, 
3 cwts.; straw 400 tons, 176,000 okes, 17,000 cantars; chopped 
straw 350 tons, 448,500 quintals; barley 514,452 kilos; bran 200,000 Ibs., 
16,000 okes; oats 2,500 kilos. 


FuEeL.—Coal 1,273 tons, 4 cwts.; steam coal 430 tons; charcoal 500,000 
Ibs., 70,000 kilos, 10,000 quintals, 996,500 okes, 10,000 cantars; wood 
3,000 tons, 20,000 cwts. 


CATTLE.—Oxen 35,250; sheep 42,000. 


APPENDIX “D.” 
Tenders Rejected. 
Fuet.—Patent Welch fuel (Warlich’s patent) 137 tons. 


CatTLe.—One thousand to 1,500 head of cattle; 300 live oxen; 4,000 
to 6,000 oxen; 1,000 oxen; 5,000 sheep; 500 head of cattle; 6,000 head of 
cattle; 6,500 head of sheep; 60,000 live sheep. 


FoORAGE.—380,000 to 400,000 okes of hay. 





Note.—Oke=23 Ibs. Cantar=124lbs. Quintal=112 lbs. 
VOL. LVII. 3G 
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APPENDIX “ E.” 





1913 


General return of Transport employed for the service of the British Army 
in the Crimea, January 16th, 1855. 








Distribution, 





Light Division bis 

First Division (portion i in n front 
Highland Brigade, Balaclava 
Second Division 

Third Division ... 

Fourth Division... 

Siege Train 

Head-quarters ... 

Naval Brigade ... 

Light Cavalry 

Heavy Cavairy .. 

Hospital purposes 


C. and I. Troop Horse / Artillery 


Sick Cavalry Depét 
Invalid Depét (Kanani) 
General Depét (Balaclava) 


Total with Army 


In Reserve at Constantinople 


Grand Total .. 











wlgieite| Camels | Carts. | Arabas 
| 60 _ | 13 is 
) | 32 6 | 4 si 
eee 4 6 3 3 4 
- | 70 —. | 26 as 
| sj°een epic ae rig 
45 3 18 fal 
18 = 4 a 
Lich. i a oe a 
J 6 se a mj 
a — 3 al 
| 0 — 10 a 
+ ae 2 - 
| 3 BLT he bi 
i. ue tS pa 
AB 9 - li aks 
15 ea nt Tv 
333 12 125 1 
1071 rad a mt 
> = | 1404 12 125 1 























APPENDIX “ F.” 


List of articles required in the Quartermaster-General’s Department, 


Six portable chairs, 


to those brought out by the Commissariat; 


Army of the East. 


six portable stools, six portable tables, similar 
a portable box with pigeon- 


holes, for keeping papers; two powerful naval telescopes with slings, to 
be carried by a man on horseback; five quires of transfer-paper; 500 


pentagraph pins; 


three prismatic compasses; six ivory rectangular pro- 


tractors, ruled across, and with a slit in each for a ribbon; four large 
portfolios, two of 24 in. by 18 in., and two of 30 in. by 24 in.; four 
despatch bags for mounted orderlies, with similar locks and keys. 


November 28th, 





1854. Quartermaster-General, 


(signed) RIcHARD AIREY. 





Army in the East. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF THE YOUNG TURK 
PARTY AND ITS POSSIBLE REVIVAL. 
By Fietp MarsHAL BARON VON DER GOLTZ. 
(Translated from the Deutsche Rundschau by Cotonget H. C. WYLLY, C.B., 


and published by kind permission of the Author and the Editors of the 
Deutsche Rundschau). 





I. 


EVENTS of historical importance, the passing of which we 
have ourselves witnessed, make less enduring impression upon 
us than do the happenings of more ancient times. In order 
fully to gauge their real significance we must be able to hold 
ourselves more aloof from them. That which occurred in the 
Balkan Peninsula during October and November last seems 
likely to produce a complete revolution in the development of 
South-Eastern Europe. It constitutes no actual settlement of 
the great Eastern question, but it is something like it, and at 
all events an entirely new political situation has been created. 
Up to now this has scarcely been realized, but it demands our 
very closest attention. 


It came upon us too quickly; too much as a surprise; its 
operations were too wholly unexpected for us to be able at once 
to form a correct judgment upon what. was passing. Imme- 
diately before and up to the actual outbreak of the Balkan War, 
Europe was persuaded that peace would be preserved. Dip- 
lomacy had guaranteed its maintenance, and diplomacy has 
always played an important part in the East. Those who, 
going by recent experience, were inclined to doubt, considered 
it on the whole probable that the attack by the Balkan League 
might not produce any very great effect. It was thought that 
the Allies were hardly powerful enough, and people seemed to 
hold that events would probably drag on, and that perhaps, 
as in 1875 and 1878, they would be merely the prelude to the 
interference of the Great Powers. 


The Ottoman power of resistance had displayed itself to 
so great an extent in 1877-78 against the overwhelming might 
of Russia, that one regarded Turkey’s small neighbours as 
incapable of constituting a real danger, and only from Bulgaria 
were any really warlike operations to be looked for. Contrary 
then to what was anticipated, a short campaign has sufficed to - 
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bring nearly the whole of ‘the Balkan Peninsula within the 
grasp of the attacker, whose offensive only called a halt at the 
very gates of the capital, at the moment when least expected, 
when the world was actually awaiting the entry of the conqueror 
into Constantinople. Then the scene changed and the attack 
was hurled back in a series of bloody engagements. That there 
was no question of an intentional halt is no longer any secret. 

So general a collapse was what we might rather have 
expected of the old-time, despotically-governed Turkey, kept 
under by its own ruler, than of Turkey engaged in the process 
of rejuvenation, as to which men hoped or feared for a speedy 
augmentation, according to the standpoint from which one 
regarded it. Those who returned last summer from the Near 
East, and who were competent to form an opinion and pass 
a judgment, spoke of the re-awakening of the new life of the 
Army, as of something not witnessed during the last 300 years. 
This seems to prove, as does also the effective resistance offered 
by Turkish arms at the close of the war, that those critics 
possess no more than a purely superficial judgment who put 
down the unfortunate course of the campaign, so far as the 
Ottomans are concerned, to a general rot, decay, or complete 
demoralization. Those who made their observations prior to 
the war were certainly not wholly mistaken; nor did it seem 
credible that a people who displayed such high soldierly 
qualities only five and thirty years ago, should have so far 
lost them as to be incapable of achieving anything satisfactory. 
Without question wholly different causes were at work, and 
to search for these causes is an interesting historical study. 

To trace them to their source it will be necessary to go 
back to the beginning of the rule of the Young Turk Party— 
now more than four years ago. The great upheaval of 1908 
was the work of the educated section of the Ottoman youth, and 
especially of the young officers. Many of those mainly respon- 
sible for the movement had not yet passed their thirtieth year— 
some of them had not even reached it. No general movement 
was perceptible among the masses of the people, it was rather 
a well-organized conspiracy among the best portion of the upper 
classes, and which certainly found its support in the general 
discontent then fermenting. The Young Turk revolution was 
so far morally justifiable, that it was necessary in order to 
prevent an outbreak of the people which would otherwise have 
resulted in civil war and dangerous anarchy. 

Matters looked threatening enough, and it is one of the 
merits of the Young Turks too easily forgotten, that in all 
probability they saved the country from a bloody revolution 
and consequent disorder. They were, as a matter of fact, the 
benefactors and liberators of the country, particularly from the 
moment when the Sultan Abdul Hamid, recognizing the 
justification for the movement, decided to place himself at its 
head. 
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All the power in the country went over into the hands of 
the young men, by means of a change of some violence, but 
carried through without any particular convulsion. A whole 
generation was put aside, and, except as regards a very few 
men, was passed over, and the Government was assumed by 
dreamers, idealists and men with theories. Young. officers dic- 
tated to generals what they were to do, exacted promises from 
them, and decided according to their own opinions. So soon 
as the early days of rejoicing over the success of the movement 
had gone by, the bulk of the Army remained generally apathetic 
in regard to all that was passing. The older and more senior 
officers had not been able to move the Army, but it was not 
the fault of these that the control passed from their hand. The 
old Government system of supervision had instituted such 
forms as are not easily understood in Western Europe. No 
regimental commanding officer, no general, could hold any com- 
munication with his troops, or seek in any way whatever to 
influence them, even with the best intentions. He was forth- 
with denounced as guilty of secret ambition and was banished 


.to some distant corner of the kingdom, if even some worse 


fate did not befall him. Small wonder, then, that the higher 
commanders kept themselves aloof from their subordinates, 
remained in their offices, trying to get through the flood of 
correspondence by which they were daily overwhelmed, and 
took no other walk abroad than from their quarters to their 
offices and back again. This was the custom from lowest to 
highest, even up to the War Minister, who would be summoned 
to the Sultan’s Palace to give an account of himself, should 
he have driven through another street than that by which he 
usually passed. Thus they neither knew their men nor were 
they known of them; probably the majority of the soldiers did 
not even know their names. At most did their knowledge go 
as high as their Bimbashi—the battalion commander ; that was 
a good deal. 


Small wonder then that from this quarter there was no 
room either for a gentle opposition to the ew order of things, 
or for a gradual transition. In the Army of the Old Turks 
there was no lack of men of energy, but circumstances were 
too strong for them; nor must one leave the fact out of con- 
sideration that ten years, even of enforced lethargy, are not 
without effect even upon strong characters, and that in the 
end the habit of doing nothing crushes all wish and power 
to act. It is certainly temptingly convenient to bear no 
responsibility and to do nothing of one’s own initiative. 


Thus it came to pass that with few exceptions a complete 
generation passed into the limbo of the forgotten. But with 
it a most important quality disappeared from the Army— 
authority, which is of the first importance in situations of diffi- 
culty, and especially in the field. This had to be re-established 
from the very beginning in the new Army created with the 
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introduction of the Constitution. In this something very special 
was needed, and if the beginning of the new Army yas very 
promising and gave rise to hopes for the best, this spoke well 
for the excellence of the material out of which it was to be 
re-created. 

After the revolution a herculean task had to be tackled, but 
it was manfully grappled with and would have been completed 
could Turkey have only been assured a decade of peace. First 
of all, nearly all the men present with the Colours would have 
had to be dismissed, because they had been retained long 
beyond the regulation period. A new Army had to be created ; 
but almost everything necessary for its equipment was wanting; 
only arms and ammunition were forthcoming in considerable 
quantities, for the Sultan Abdul Hamid had been careful to 
see to this. It was insufficient in quantity for the power which 
Turkey wielded, but probably enough for the initial needs of 
the moment. But just as the Sultan had deceived himself by 
the belief that he could re-awaken, when he needed it, the 
initiative which he had always suppressed, so was he equally 
mistaken in thinking that good weapons of themselves were 
enough, that his people would know how to use them, if he 
placed them in their hands at the outbreak of war. 

There was no mention of any one of the measures for 
training the troops for modern war; they were neither practised 
in large bodies, nor was either field training or outpost duty 
carried out, there were no manoeuvres, no musketry—no firing 
even with blank ammunition. Confined to their barrack squares 
or to the neighbouring exercise grounds, the troops, day in, 
day out, did nothing whatever but the most elementary, deaden- 
ing drill. At that time—up to 1909—there was laid down by 
law no more than a national military service for all Muham- 
madans. Nothing more than this was or could be possible 
under Sultan Abdul Hamid, for he would not permit anything 
else. Even the very modest requirements for the training of 
the Reserve and Landwehr were never carried into effect, and 
no change could be made in the conditions of service in the 
Active Army. 

Among the other difficulties by which the new Army was met, 
was an extraordinary dearth of trained instructors. For these 
there were only the young officers from the military schools. 
They had, at any rate, received a certain amount of instruction 
in modern methods of fighting, but they had never had an 
opportunity of learning practically how to fire off a gun. They 
knew nothing of the lives of their soldiers, stood quite apart 
from them in education and habits, frequently looked down 
upon their comrades who had risen from the non-commissioned 
ranks—the so-called regimental officers—and often wounded 
them by the pride they displayed towards them, as men who 
were responsible for the introduction of a new era. The soldiers 
knew them only as those who found fault with them and 
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punished them, not as superior officers who looked after their 
interests. When the day’s work was over, they gave themselves 
up to the enjoyment of their newly-acquired freedom. 

The measures introduced by the War Minister for the 
improvement of the soldiers’ lot needed time to filter through 
from top to bottom ; and at first, so far as the rank and file were 
concerned, the revolution only appealed to them by means of 
the increased demands which were made upon them. Formerly 
they received no more than was barely necessary for existence, 
but with that they were able to lead a life of idleness. Now 
they did not receive very much more, while the general ardour 
at first everywhere displayed increased very materially the 
demands made upon them. The soldier did not experience 
any immediate advantage, for under Abdul Hamid, as opposed 
to the much-supervised officer, he had been tolerably free and 
independent. Consequently among the rank and file there arose 
a silent but tolerably wide-spread spirit of discontent. 

This was the germ of the great military mutiny of April, 
1909, in the capital, whereby the fair beginnings from which 
so much had been hoped, were destroyed at one blow. The 
basic cause of it was the rising of the embittered regimental 
officers against the new men, the young, privileged officers 
from the military schools, who, owing to their estrangement from 
their men were completely taken by surprise, and of whom a 
certain number—about 30—fell victims to the revolt. 

Contrary to general expectation, the mutiny was speedily 
crushed by the determination, tact and energy of Mahmud 
Shefket Pacha, then Governor-General of Macedonia, who was 
actually supported by the Central Committee of the Young 
Turk Party in Salonica. He became the saviour of the king- 
dom, and managed extraordinarily well under the most difficult 
circumstances, for he ventured to put a force of only some 18,000 
men in movement against Constantinople—far fewer than any- 
body believed—where probably quite twice as many armed men 
were in garrison. 

The capture of the capital, the extraordinary skill and 
rapidity with which its occupation and the restoration of order 
and quiet were carried out, naturally aroused the astonishment 
of Europe, and were laid to the credit of the Young Turk 
Officer Corps. Those newspapers which now cover them with 
abuse were then full of their praises. However, the easy victory 
over the leaderless mutineers led to an over-confidence which 
can easily be understood, and these young men then regarded 
themselves as masters of the situation. 

The stern criminal proceedings now directed against the 
fallen party increased the bitterness of feeling. A large number 
of the regimental officers were executed, others were banished 
or cashiered. Many left without compulsion, for a very favour- 
able pension regulation made retirement easier for those who 
were not contented. Then came a great dearth of officers, and 
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any bond of union there might have been between the officers 
from the military schools and the men almost entirely disap- 
peared. There were no senior non-commissioned officers, such 
as used to serve as professional soldiers throughout the whole 
period of service, for no inducement had been offered to them 
to stay on. 

None the less, after a short time a beginning was again 
made with the training of the troops. When in June, 1909, 
I arrived in Constantinople, work was in full swing, and to 
all appearance the crisis had passed. But many portions of 
the Army had a very low establishment. Among the rank and 
file there were nothing but recruits for the most part, for the 
more senior men were either doing penal servitude or had been 
discharged. Of instructors there were fewer than ever before. 
Authority had been weakened. Then came the change of 
Government. The National Assembly deposed Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and called to the throne Mahomet V., who for 30 years 
had been in close confinement. It can readily be understood 
that the new Sultan did not wish to exercise any personal 
influence upon affairs of State. 


From this time may be traced the cleavage which began 
in the Young Turk Officer Corps. The officers of the so-called 
Expeditionary Force, which had conquered Constantinople and 
which remained near the capital in order to preserve quiet, 
exacted, in form if not actually in substance, a privileged 
position. They regarded themselves as masters of the situation, 
as well as the main support of the Young Turk Committee, and 
considered that in common with these they had the casting vote. 
Naturally the result of this, so far as their comrades were 
concerned, was discontent, envy and ill-will. 

The best way to effect a reconciliation seemed to be the 
division of purely political from purely military questions. 
Mahmud Shefket Pacha, then General Commanding-in-Chief, 
and later War Minister, worked in this direction with fiery 
energy, and tried to arouse a spirit for re-creating the State 
and the Power of the Ottoman Kingdom—a work of serious 
difficulty, since the foundations themselves were wanting for 
a systematic training in loyalty and devotion. The question 
whether at that time strong measures would not have answered 
better than exhortation, and whether the work was possible of 
achievement, is one which a stranger, a foreigner, finds it very 
hard to answer with any confidence. At that time Mahmud 
Shefket was more powerful than the committee and its adherents. 
But it is open to doubt whether an open quarrel with both would 
not have again plunged the newly-pacified country into fresh 
disorder. The Committee did, at any rate, good. work in 
warding off any plots by the Old Turk Party. 

The work went quietly forward. In August, 1909, 
manoeuvres on a large scale took place near Adrianople—the 
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first for more than 30 years. They were chiefly the work of 
Abdullah Pasha, then commanding at Adrianople, who during 
the summer had trained his troops, as far as this could be 
done, in field manoeuvres, and who placed them at the disposal 
of the authorities. The preliminary arrangements were admir- 
ably carried out by my old pupil and friend Pertef Pacha, who 
took part in the last war as Quartermaster-General at the Turkish 
Army Headquarters. He had acquired a ripe war experience 
with Nogi’s staff at Port Arthur and Mukden, and was fully 
up to his work. The supply and hospital arrangements were 
good ; but owing to the short period the manoeuvres lasted, these 
did not come specially to notice and trial. 

Soldiers, officers, and generals commanding were all new 
to their parts. None of them had ever taken part in manoeuvres 
on a large scale, and the majority of the commanders had never 
before seen concentrated the units they were then for the first 
time commanding. About nine-tenths of the rank and file had 
only two or three months’ service. But the general good-will 
made up for much, and the manceuvres closed, when the cir- 
cumstances are remembered, in general satisfaction. There 
was great joy over them. Hundreds of officers were gathered 
together for the final remarks round a small hill, and waited 
patiently until the Director of the manceuvres should come to 
them. The speech which touched on that which was. in the 
future to be striven for, was—for us Germans something un- 
usual—replied to by loud clapping of hands! The remarks 
came to an end and the meeting broke up, all carrying away 
the best resolutions. These were happy moments, full of hope, 
for everywhere was the conviction that the work for the re-estab- 
lishment of the old Ottoman Kingdom could be successfully 
carried through. The purpose of the manoeuvres was achieved ; 
the semblance of war had been given to serve as something 
to be kept ever in the view of those instructors engaged in the 
daily round of the drill period. 

In Macedonia similar manoeuvres, but on a smaller scale, 
were carried out at Salonica, Monastir, Uskub and Serres. No 
more than this could be accomplished during the brief period 
of my Stay. 

The work by individual units had to follow now, in order 
to lay the secure foundation for the efficiency of the Army in 
war. Soon after this Mahmud Shefket Pacha took over the 
War Ministry, and developed a most restless activity. Every- 
thing had to be supplied anew—beginning with the men’s 
clothing, of which there was hardly any to hand. In the 
draughty barracks, by night and during the winter, the men 
wore their cloaks, which were supposed to be kept for field 
service. Five hundred and fifty thousand uniforms were pro- 
vided. Barracks, training materials of all kinds, and oppor- 
tunities for practice were all wanting ; among other things, blank 
ammunition. There was also not enough ball ammunition. 
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Four hundred and fifty million cartridges and large quantities 
of artillery ammunition were drawn from Germany, the stock 
of field and mountain artillery material was increased. But 
for the many Redif divisions included in the Field Army there 
were only the antiquated Krupp guns, which had neither horses 
nor harness nor any other kind of equipment. These appear 
also, at any rate some of them, to have actually taken the 
field without any batteries at all. Thirty thousand horses were 
bought, mostly in foreign countries. 

The serious dearth of officers and non-commissioned officers 
was to be made good by expanding the existing staff academy 
and ordinary military schools; further by the creation of a very 
well-organized school for officers of the Reserve; finally by 
means of a non-commissioned officers’ school. In order to 
bring up to modern requirements those officers who remained 
over from the old Army, officers’ training camps were estab- 
lished in Constantinople, Adrianople and Salonica, where all 
officers, by ranks, were required to go through a three months’ 
course of instruction—similar to, but lasting longer than, those 
undergone by our (German) Reserve officers at practice camps. 
An infantry musketry school and an artillery gunnery school 
were established, both well supplied and having extended prac- 
tice grounds. Model regiments were made use of to provide 
good examples for the rest of the Army. There can, therefore, 
be no question of inaction or negligence. 

And all this had to be done through an administration, in 
which from the most ancient times centralization, a dragging 
red-tapeism and endless formality had been the rule, in which 
no one was accustomed to anything like responsibility or initia- 
tive. It is a matter for surprise that so much was done. The 
instructors who were sent for from Germany were mainly em- 
ployed in the instructional establishments, in the practice camps 
and in the model regiments, and by hard work performed won- 
ders, as in the Turkish Army, even after the defeat, has been 
fully and freely acknowledged. In almost every direction a very 
gratifying advance was made—but after all these were only 
beginnings, and could be nothing else. 

In three years it is impossible to create a modern Army, 
a million strong, out of nothing. But, had the unhappy country 
only had the necessary peace in which to work, the peace for 
which all sensible men longed, something might well have been 
done; but peace was not to be. Besides the internal political 
disturbances, the Army was continually being deranged by the 
recurring troubles in distant provinces. There were two insur- 
rections in Arabia, to combat which a great call was made upon 
the troops; the rebellion of the Druses in Hauran and of the 
Bedouins in Southern Syria; besides no less than four risings 
in Albania. Then came the war with Italy—not to mention 
minor insurrections of a local character. These were partly 
caused by the radicalism and doctrinaire ideas of the Young 
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Turk Government, which was in too great a hurry to make 
of a country, which had hitherto been despotically governed, 
a pattern constitutionally-ruled State. ‘‘ It will always be the 
case that where a new class comes into power, it is lacking in 
understanding and appreciation of what has become right and 
proper by tradition; still more is it wrong in thinking that it 
can introduce new methods into the really very complex 
machinery of a State.’’ This was the mistake made by the Young 
Turks, who, in the first zeal for ruling, tried to begin everything 
all at one and the same time. Every time when in consequence 
of the events already mentioned, an expeditionary corps had to 
be got ready with the utmost despatch, the most efficient units 
were dragged out of their organizations, and their establish- 
ments completed by men taken from other units which had 
reached a certain standard of efficiency. A constant change 
was going on, in which even the officers were not spared. At 
all times of the year the conscripts came up for enlistment in 
different large bodies, and everything had to be begun over 
again from the commencement. For this very reason the intro- 
duction of ‘‘the Prussian drill’’ was out of the question—the 
drill upon which the enemies of our Army have laid all the 
blame for the Turkish disasters. All that could be done was 
to carry out a training ‘‘ according as circumstances permitted,” 
and up to the very last the German instructors complained of 
this very difficulty. Once these units were taken out of the 
larger bodies to which they had belonged, they, as a rule, never 
came back to them again, and the organization of the Army 
became a highly-coloured mosaic as in the days of Hamid. 
Their administration and supply remained, however, with their 
former corps and divisions, so that battalions serving on the 
coast of the Adriatic were dependent upon the Adrianople com- 
mand, others in Smyrna or in the Aegean Islands on Constanti- 
nople, and so on. This also enormously increased the routine 
work of recruiting and training. 


‘And for everything time was lacking. In passing sentence, 
Europe has altogether overlooked the simple fact that the 
Turkish Army now defeated was no more than three years old. 
The service with the Colours was for three years, consequently 
it was really only in the autumn of this year that the first fully 
trained class should have been passed to the Reserve. All 
other classes in the Reserve and Landwehr belonged to the 
Hamid period, and were, for the most part, untrained, and the 
greater number of them knew nothing of their new weapons. 
Then there were very many irregularities in the administration 
of the Army: some men had escaped service; some who would 
not otherwise have served at all, had been called up in conse- 
quence of the internal disorders and had been given an oppor- 
tunity for learning something of military service. On the other 
hand, there were men who should have been called up for service 
who had remained at their homes. Further, according to the 
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regulations in Turkey, as was the case with Germany in 1814, 
a large proportion of the men liable for service, passed to the 
Landwehr (Redif) without having served in the Active Army at 
all. To these belonged the large class of Muinsir, 1.e., those 
who for family reasons did not serve during peace but could be 
called up in the event of war. 


II. 


It thus came about that the Turkish Army entered upon 
the Balkan War constituted as a modern Army in the making, 
but composed of recruits mixed with a, for the most part, un- 
trained, levée en masse. Its best men, of longest service, were 
held fast in distant Arabia, whither only fully-trained soldiers 
had been despatched. These circumstances had far more influ- 
ence upon the conduct of the troops than the introduction of 
non-Muhammadans, which was made much of in the Press as 
one of the causes of the catastrophe. At one time Europe 
demanded the admission of Christians to the privilege of the 
performance of military service as an outward and visible sign 
of “‘ equal rights for all.’’ To-day the Turkish Army authorities 
are called over the coals because they complied with this 
demand. It was an absolute necessity, since the Muhammadan 
element in the nation might gradually have been extirpated, 
had it for ever borne the burden of military duty. It would 
at least have gradually come to be in the minority. But the 
introduction of Christian service was too recent a matter. It 
would have been better to have permitted exemptions in case 
of the war, and only to have made use of those non-Muham- 
madans who happened at the moment to be serving. But since 
the purchase of substitutes was permitted, there was only a 
question of some ten per cent.—not a very large proportion. 


Far more fateful was another regulation, introduced only 
a few weeks before the war by the Government which—after 
Mahmud Shefket Pacha’s fall—took the place of Said Pacha’s 
Ministry. Trusting in the assurances of the Great Powers that 
the war in the Balkan Peninsula would be averted, 120,000 men 
then present with the Colours were discharged. These belonged 
to the Redif divisions, which Mahmud Shefket had maintained 
under arms for months past—ostensibly against Italian invading 
parties at Smyrna and in the Dardanelles—and also to the 
oldest class of the Active Army. At the time it was difficult 
to understand why this large force should be kept ready to 
hand against Italy, who evinced no inclination to carry the 
war on to the mainland. To-day, however, one appreciates 
the far-sightedness of the man, who wished to keep this trained 
force at hand so as to throw it, at the right moment, from 
Gallipoli on to the theatre of war in Thrace. When war 
threatened, there was no object in leaving the decision to 
political or economic considerations, or in trusting others rather 
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than himself. Then, when the war actually broke out, the dis- 
charged men had barely reached their homes, and the authorities 
had to take what men they could get. Even if many of them 
had returned, it would not have been to the units to which they 
had originally belonged. These had been broken up, and, 
owing to the shortness of the time available, the new ones 
could not acquire the requisite steadiness. 


With the more reason then can one speak figuratively of 
it as an Army of recruits which took the field. Especially were 
the Redif divisions of the Second Class, formed from the men, 
who had been excused peace training, no more than a great mob 
of recruits. 


The great American War of Secession showed that even 
with such an Army something could be done, only it must not 
too soon be set a task for which it is not yet equal. Even the 
Americans learnt the truth of this at Bull Run. 

The possibility of an overwhelmingly sudden Bulgarian 
attack, during the period of early deployment of the new Turkish 


Army, was too probable not to come under consideration. It 


was among others, one of the ‘‘ general ideas’’ of the Army 
manoeuvres of IgIO. ; 


The huge extent of the kingdom, the sparseness of the 
population, the very thinly developed railway system, made it 
clear that in any case the Turkish Army would be ready for a 
forward move much later than the Bulgarian. Of the Bul- 
garians it was generally correctly surmized that they could be 
ready by the twelfth day after mobilization was ordered. This 
the Turks could not expect to be able to do. It was necessary 
for them therefore to concentrate ‘so far to the rear that this 
could be completed without molestation, and that some little 
time should be at their disposal for preparation before the first 
great encounter. 


The choice then fel! very correctly upon the upper waters 
of the Ergene river, a small river rising in the Strandja Dagh 
and running first sharp South-West, then in a Westerly, and 
finally again in a South-Westerly direction to the Maritza. 
The little town of Seraij, at the foot of Karatepe, was indicated 
as the right, the left the railway station of Muradlii, North of 
Rodosto; in rear of the position was the much-talked about 
Chorlu, the first Headquarters of Abdullah Pacha in the Balkan 
War. Here the troops on arrival were to collect in fortified 
positions which were strong enough by nature, the first three 
divisions to arrive to cover, with a strong cavalry brigade, the 
forward march. The Armies were to be brought together from 
two directions: from Constantinople and from Rodosto; but 
in rear of the front, bending also like the Ergene river to the 
south-west, was the railway with four stations at intervals. 
This immensely assisted the supply of the Army—as well 
as the evacuation to the rear of the sick and wounded. The 
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regulations in Turkey, as was the case with Germany in 1814, 
a large proportion of the men liable for service, passed to the 
Landwehr (Redif) without having served in the Active Army at 
all. To these belonged the large class of Muinsir, 1.e., those 
who for family reasons did not serve during peace but could be 
called up in the event of war. 


II. 


It thus came about that the Turkish Army entered upon 
the Balkan War constituted as a modern Army in the making, 
but composed of recruits mixed with a, for the most part, un- 
trained, levée en masse. Its best men, of longest service, were 
held fast in distant Arabia, whither only fully-trained soldiers 
had been despatched. These circumstances had far more influ- 
ence upon the conduct of the troops than the introduction of 
non-Muhammadans, which was made much of in the Press as 
one of the causes of the catastrophe. At one time Europe 
demanded the admission of Christians to the privilege of the 
performance of military service as an outward and visible sign 
of ‘‘ equal rights for all.’’ To-day the Turkish Army authorities 
are called over the coals because they complied with this 
demand. It was an absolute necessity, since the Muhammadan 
element in the nation might gradually have been extirpated, 
had it for ever borne the burden of military duty. It would 
at least have gradually come to be in the minority. But the 
introduction of Christian service was too recent a matter. It 
would have been better to have permitted exemptions in case 
of the war, and only to have made use of those non-Muham- 
madans who happened at the moment to be serving. But since 
the purchase of substitutes was permitted, there was only a 
question of some ten per cent.—not a very large proportion. 

Far more fateful was another regulation, introduced only 
a few weeks before the war by the Government which—after 
Mahmud Shefket Pacha’s fall—took the place of Said Pacha’s 
Ministry. Trusting in the assurances of the Great Powers that 
the war in the Balkan Peninsula would be averted, 120,000 men 
then present with the Colours were discharged. These belonged 
to the Redif divisions, which Mahmud Shefket had maintained 
under arms for months past—ostensibly against Italian invading 
parties at Smyrna and in the Dardanelles—and also to the 
oldest class of the Active Army. At the time it was difficult 
to understand why this large force should be kept ready to 
hand against Italy, who evinced no inclination to carry the 
war on to the mainland. To-day, however, one appreciates 
the far-sightedness of the man, who wished to keep this trained 
force at hand so as to throw it, at the right moment, from 
Gallipoli on to the theatre of war in Thrace. When war 
threatened, there was no object in leaving the decision to 
political or economic considerations, or in trusting others rather 
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than himself. Then, when the war actually broke out, the dis- 
charged men had barely reached their homes, and the authorities 
had to take what men they could get. Even if many of them 
had returned, it would not have been to the units to which they 
had originally belonged. These had been broken up, and, 
owing to the shortness of the time available, the new ones 
could not acquire the requisite steadiness. 


With the more reason then can one speak figuratively of 
it as an Army of recruits which took the field. Especially were 
the Redif divisions of the Second Class, formed from the men, 
who had been excused peace training, no more than a great mob 
of recruits. 

The great American War of Secession showed that even 
with such an Army something could be done, only it must not 
too soon be set a task for which it is not yet equal. Even the 
Americans learnt the truth of this at Bull Run. 

The possibility of an overwhelmingly sudden Bulgarian 
attack, during the period of early deployment of the new Turkish 
Army, was too probable not to come under consideration. It 
was among others, one of the ‘‘ general ideas’’ of the Army 
manoeuvres of 1910. : 

The huge extent of the kingdom, the sparseness of the 
population, the very thinly developed railway system, made it 
clear that in any case the Turkish Army would be ready for a 
forward move much later than the Bulgarian. Of the Bul- 
garians it was generally correctly surmized that they could be 
ready by the twelfth day after mobilization was ordered. This 
the Turks could not expect to be able to do. It was necessary 
for them therefore to concentrate so far to the rear that this 
could be completed without molestation, and that some little 
time should be at their disposal for preparation before the first 
great encounter. 

The choice then fell very correctly upon the upper waters 
of the Ergene river, a small river rising in the Strandja Dagh 
and running first sharp South-West, then in a Westerly, and 
finally again in a South-Westerly direction to the Maritza. 
The little town of Seraij, at the foot of Karatepe, was indicated 
as the right, the left the railway station of Muradlii, North of 
Rodosto; in rear of the position was the much-talked about 
Chorlu, the first Headquarters of Abdullah Pacha in the Balkan 
War. Here the troops on arrival were to collect in fortified 
positions which were strong enough by nature, the first three 
divisions to arrive to cover, with a strong cavalry brigade, the 
forward march. The Armies were to be brought together from 
two directions: from Constantinople and from Rodosto; but 
in rear of the front, bending also like the Ergene river to the 
south-west, was the railway with four stations at intervals. 
This immensely assisted the supply of the Army—as_ well 
as the evacuation to the rear of the sick and wounded. The 
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Bulgarians had to make seven or eight longish marches from 
the frontier, must besiege Adrianople—thereby considerably 
weakening themselves, and could be sensibly checked in their 
onward march by the advanced Turkish troops. Thus ample 
time could be won. Adrianople was therefore expected to play 
the part of Kars in Ghazi Muktar’s Asiatic campaign of 1877. 

The enemy might be presumed to know of the place of 
concentration and also of the circumstance of the position on 
the Ergene being fortified. The attempt, then, was to be made, 
by a rapid advance of the divisions and cavalry under Abdullah 
Pacha, to interrupt the march of the main hostile force. The 
manoeuvre idea was now, therefore, once more marked out 
by Pertev Bey, who had also carefully made all the preliminary 
arrangements. The manceuvre, therefore, had this time a more 
serious purpose, and was further intended to prove to all the 
world that Young Turkey was able to put forth a wonderfully 
equipped and commanded Army. With such reinforcements 
as were to hand some 60,000 men had been got together. 

It was understood that the main Army should not maintain 
a passive position behind the defences on the Ergene, but that 
as soon as the hostile advance was checked, it,should, when 
ready, advance in a general counter-attack. The original 
manoeuvres had come to an end at the moment when it was 
assumed that the time for the counter-attack had arrived. It 
was intended to give a tolerable presentment of what should 
actually happen. 

A young untrained Army is well fitted to act on the defensive 
behind a fortified position ; if it already possesses any steadiness, 
and gains any self-confidence by means of an early success, 
then it becomes well qualified to assume the offensive. Had this 
actually happened and the defeats at Kirk Kilisse and Lule 
Burgas been avoided, then probably we should have seen 
on the Ergene river the same results which we are now witness- 
ing at Chatalja. The turn in the fortunes of the war might have 
come at the former place. 

Naturally, for the success of the plan much depended upon 
whether the fortress of Adrianople could hold out for some 
weeks without outside assistance. Were it to fall, then the 
investing Army would be free for the purpose of strengthening 
the attack upon the position on the Ergene river, and Adrianople 
would in that case have to be re-conquered by the Turks. These 
conditions were actually fulfilled. Adrianople maintained itself 
far beyond expectations, although the opponent announced its 
fall as ‘‘ imminent ’’ even before the commencement of the cam- 
paign. At the period of the manceuvres—in 1910—it was prac- 
tically defenceless, surrounded only by ancient, half-demolished 
earth-works. Its reconstruction was actively put in hand, if 
only with the very simplest means, and at this two German 
officers, Colonel Posseldt of the artillery and Lieut.-Colonel 
Muth of the Engineers, laboured most energetically. This 
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provides an example or proof of what can still be done in 
Turkey under an earnest driving power. To further the carry- 
ing out of the plan the position at the Chatalja Lines was very 
properly abandoned, and the guns there emplaced were trans- 
ferred to Adrianople. 

This provided the newspaper correspondents with the 
desired ‘‘ copy ”’ for the very primest criticisms about the shock- 
ing abandonment of these fortified lines—a reproach which is 
much the same as that about Prussia having permitted Neisse 
and Silberberg to fall in the days of Frederick. 

The Bulgarian Army might well have proceeded moré 
cautiously by not attacking, but by merely mere Adrianople 
and awaiting its fall before advancing further. The Turkish 
Army must in that case have abandoned its waiting attitude and 
advanced to the attack in order to relieve Adrianople. Even 
in this case, it would have gained time to continue arming, 
and at any rate in some degree to accustom its young soldiers 
to war. Certainly a concentration nearer to the frontier per- 
mitted of an uninterrupted co-operation with the Adrianople 
garrison; it gave more room, it enclosed the railway junction 
of Kuleli Burgas, North-East of Dimotika, which was of import- 
ance for the transport of troops and material to Macedonia; 
but it also presented the danger of a premature collision with 
the, as yet, unweakened Bulgarian Army, which had been 
estimated at from 150,000 to 180,000 men. To expose untrained 
troops to a collision of this kind, to take the offensive with them, 
was opposed to all preconceived ideas—especially when this 
might have to be undertaken actually during the concentration, 
in a country deficient of roads, at a bad time of year, without 
proper support, and in ground which continuous rain made 
knee-deep in mud. This would have been a performance for 
which they were quite unfitted; they were not yet capable of 
manceuvring; and were also in a numerical inferiority, for the 
Turkish Army, not reckoning the garrison of Adrianople, could 
never count upon a fighting strength of more than 120,000 to 
130,000 men. ' 

I do not know to what extent the events of those memorable 
manoeuvres were embodied in the schemes officially drawn up 
by the Turkish General Staff. Mahmud Shefket Pacha was 
certainly resolved to make every use of them had he remained 
Commander-in-Chief. Further he did not fail to give expres- 
sion to his great anxiety as to this when, shortly before the 
war, officers came to take leave of him and mentioned the 
proposed advance to the attack. 

In Macedonia the situation in regard to a surprise attack 
was far more unfavourable than in Thrace. It was the subject 
of very serious discussions which led me, at the request of the 
War Minister, to make a tour late in the autumn to the West 
of European Turkey. Here the troops were very widely 
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scattered, and were quite unequal in numbers to the enemy which 
might attack them from three sides. Here, too, the concentra- 
tion of the Army of defence must be drawn back to a very 
considerable distance from the frontier. For this the choice 
fell upon Istib, the junction of the hostile lines of advance from 
Kostendil, from Vranja, and by Pristina through the Sanjak. 
A fortified position was to have been there taken up, provided 
with guns, for occupation by the troops directed upon this 
place. It might have played a réle similar to the position on 
the upper waters of the Ergene river, but the proposal never 
came to anything. 

It cannot, at the present moment, be definitely established 
as to what led to the contrary procedure, the advance and 
the acceptance of battle much nearer to the frontier, resulting 
in the first disastrous actions. Only those who know little 
about military matters and who are always ready enough to 
give an opinion, know exactly why and by whom the decision 
so to act was arrived at! 


Was it the over-confidence in their own forces, the depre- 
ciation of the enemy, or was it the wish to raise the spirit of 
the country and awaken confidence by a rapidly-achieved suc- 
cess at the very commencement of hostilities? Or was it due 
ito the influence of diplomacy which called for Turkish victories 
in order to be able to work in favour of peace? Probably 
it will never be thoroughly known. Before one can form a 
definite opinion, we must await the utterances of those con- 
cerned. It has often happened in war that well-thought out 
procedure has produced disaster, and that mistakes have resulted 
in victory. 

It is said too that at the last moment the report played a 
fatal part, that the main forces of the Bulgarians were at Yam- 
boli, and that their leaders intended to move forward against 
the rearward communications of the Turkish forces deploying 
between Kirk Kilisse and Adrianople—thus moving round their 
right flank, and that a rapid counter-attack’ was resolved upon 
in order to thwart this intention. This all sounds rather 
over-elaborated and is not easily grasped, but it betrays a weak- 
ness of the internal organization of the Ottoman Army—the 
strategical dilettantism, such as is brought to maturity by a 
long peace, book-knowledge, and by a certain aloofness from 
the practical side of soldiering. 

Among the General Staff at Constantinople there was from 
old time a very high degree of theoretical education—rather 
more wide than deep. Plans of campaigns were then the 
favourite playthings of the younger generation. Whoever had 
diligently studied the Napoleonic campaigns easily persuaded 
himself that, in the presence of the enemy, one must do exactly 
as Napoleon did. It was, however, overlooked that while this 
is easy enough in theory, it is exceedingly difficult in practice. 
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The warning of Clausewitz that we should not take any- 
thing from books into the field, except the exercise of the under- 
standing demanded by their study, is to-day still needed by the 
Turkish General Staff. A certain abstract, strange strategy 
has there found its home. Nowhere else are so many schemes 
drawn up; nowhere else does one meet so many budding 
Bonapartes, who always know best. ‘‘ I heard much of com- 
binations,’’ a friend wrote to me recently, ‘‘ what the Bul- 
garians were doing and how they would be smashed—but no- 
body seemed to think at the same time how the.troops were to 
be supplied, and that one must not only have pouch ammunition 
but an ammunition reserve.”’ 

Formerly the most gifted men from the military schools 
passed after their officers’ examination into the General Staff 
Academy, whence, after a three years’ course, they were attached 
to the Army as General Staff officers, remaining such until 
the end of their service, without coming in contact with the 
troops or living with them in close intimacy. They were noth- 
ing more or less than General Staff specialists, whose days were 
wholly passed in the offices of the War Ministry, of the General 
Staff, and of the higher officials. 

This pernicious system was changed after the revolution ; 
now young men first of all serve with the troops and must from 
time to time return to them. But this most practical arrange- 
ment is not yet altogether adopted; it is in the main regarded 
as a burdensome matter of form which must be carried out, 
because it is the regulation. Our young staff officers (German), 
on the other hand, set great store by doing well when serving 
with troops, knowing well that their careers on the General 
Staff would soon come to an end, if they did not do good work 
when with their regiments. 

The established exceptional position of the Turkish General 
Staff officer, which may have been justified prior to the war 
with Russia, because Turkey possessed but a limited number 
of specially gifted officers, now exists no more. By means of 
it very mediocre natures were led astray, and matters were not 
perceptibly bettered by the réle which many General Staft 
officers played in the movement of 1908, and later when serving 
on the Committee. Few of them possessed the special qualifica- 
tions of Enver Bey, the stout defender of Benghazi, but all 
considered that they were at least his equal. When some two 
years ago the question of new fortifications and works for 
Adrianople came up, despite the fact that for some years I was 
the head of the German Engineer Corps, and that most of the 
important new works had been put in hand under my directions, 
a young officer of the Ottoman General Staff considered it his 
duty to remind me that my views were out of date, and that 
at the present day fortresses are only defended by heavy 
mobile artillery. Others drew my attention to Colonel 
Schwarte’s book on Fortress Warfare, and suggested that such 
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principles should be followed in regard to Adrianople, which 
should become a Turkish Metz. The believers in the ‘‘ Turkish 
Metz ’’ overlooked the fact that a fortress of that pattern would 
cost 120 millions of marks, and that only about three and a half 
were available; and that further its construction would require 
ten years, while we could only reckon upon a respite of two 
or three years. Had these people been able to carry their point, 
the Bulgarians would have found only deserted buildings about 
Adrianople, but not one single defensible work. 


In theory, the idea of meeting a wide enveloping movement 
of the enemy by a rapid and energetic offensive is altogether 
correct, but for practically carrying it out determined leaders 
and very mobile troops are essential ; further there is required a 
theatre of war admitting of rapid movement and quick decision ; ; 
all these conditions were here wanting. 


The lack of correctness of vision for the attainable, the 
losing of oneself in fantastic or purely speculative ideas, 
are not faults due to defective education alone; they appear to 
exist in the Oriental soul, for they are found everywhere, not 
only in the Army, but also in other spheres of activity. Plans 
are drawn up having no practical connection with the ordinary 
requirements, and without any careful consideration of existing 
conditions. The means are consequently quickly exhausted, 
and what has been begun remains uncompleted. The many 
uncompleted undertakings of all kinds are a proof of the truth 
of the above, although it is not to be denied that in modern 
times there has been a considerable change for the better. A 
contempt for what is simple, for hard work about little things, 
is a characteristic even of the administration of the Army. 
There is a certain amount of truth in the remark of a very able 
young Turkish officer who had served in Germany: ‘‘ We are 
a ruling race and therefore have no leaning that way.’’ The 
Turk cannot forget the ancient pride of the conqueror, nor 
vet the carelessness of the conqueror. The commander, 
reckoning upon the good qualities and the _ splendid 
willingness of the private soldier, only too easily forgets to look 
after his troops. The worry of ‘‘ supply ’’ is often dismissed 
by the words: ‘‘Our men know that when war once begins 
they must go hungry.’’ It seems that in this respect a change 
for the worse has set in, and that the seniors among the 
officer corps are removed farther than ever from the realities 
of life by reason of the growth of the formality of the General 
Staff training. On the present occasion the demands made on 
the endurance and power of standing privation of all kinds 
of the troops, have gone beyond everything, and have been 
the cause of the general dissolution. |The Army authorities 
seem to have established plenty of magazines or supply depéts, 
but there appears to have been no means of connecting them 
with the troops. In the field operations there was a failure in 
the leading by the subordinate commanders, a matter which 
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cannot be mastered by study, but only by actual practice. This 
was because there had been no regulation exercises by the 
smaller units, no training of the leaders in their special réles 
—the annual inspections of companies, battalions, regiments and 
brigades, which with us (Germany) have so large a bearing upon 
the careers of our officers. The best orders issued to army 
corps and divisions are ineffective, if brigades, regiments and 
battalions cannot conform with speed and certainty. This was 
found to be the case during the manceuvres of 1910, and it was 
my intention to hold them again in 1911, and thus give an 
example of our methods of inspecting troops. I felt, however, 
clearly enough that the younger military men—not perhaps 
my own pupils, but those taught by them—wanted to get rid 
of the old teacher with a good grace, in order that they might 
work out their own salvation. The idea was natural enough 
and easily understood, but it was perhaps rather premature. 
Nothing more came of my visit. 

A certain circumstance, of which little is known, had an 
unfavourable effect on the leadership—the decree of 1909 intro- 
duced into Parliament by the Officers’ Committee as the Law of 
the Regulation of military rank. During the years of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid’s rule the mischief made by the conferring of mili- 
tary rank upon court favourites had reached its highest point. 
Quite young men, possessing neither military training nor ser- 
vice, filled the ranks of the Brigade and Divisional Generals ; the 
staff officers were legion and bore no proportion to the actual 
needs. A new Regulation was required, and further, the distri- 
bution of rank in the Army had to be taken in hand. 

If, as was done in France after the war of 1870-71, a com- 
mission of distinguished generals had been entrusted with the 
distribution of rank, nothing could be said against it. 
But the radicalism of the Young Turks, and an unwarranted 
mistrust of the higher authorities, did not allow of so simple 
a plan being followed. All possible abuse was to be avoided, 
and the Army Commission of the Chamber of Deputies worked 
out a not easily understood calculation, according to which, 
by the service passed in each rank, the rank of every officer 
was reckoned out for him afresh. There were, however, a 
number of special ordinances which made supervision difficult ; 
some of them, which were contrary to the basic idea of the 
Regulation, were clearly intended to safeguard the interests of 
the members of Parliament and of their friends. Finally, when 
the whole thing came to be considered, the ill-thought-out result 
was apparent—there was no care whatever taken to see that a 
possessor of the rank newly apportioned out to him, had any 
qualifications for it! 

Some of the most capable generals, who had risen rapidly 
by reason of their services, were reduced in rank equally with 
the army of courtiers, and lost their commands—among these 
was Mahmud Mukhtar, the Commander of the First Army, and 
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Pertev, a divisional general of the General Staff, who had pre- 
viously been Under Secretary of State for War. Both had to 
evacuate their posts, and were again given the rank of colonel. 

In this way a number of people, who had passed somewhere 
or other a half-forgotten existence, and of whom nobody had 
ever thought, established a rightful claim to high positions by 
reason of length of service alone—positions which they them- 
selves had never thought of attaining and for which they were 
neither suited nor qualified. 

Although on the actual outbreak of the war it was possible 
to fill the most important commands with the most capable men, 
it was not possible to carry out this principle throughout the 
lower divisions of the Army; and it was therefore decided, 
purely by the caprice of the Teswijeh Law, to whose hands the 
large subordinate commands should be entrusted. Here, then, 
was a complete failure of command in what were some of the 
most important ranks. The machinery therefore was wanting 
for the proper sequence of ideas in the Army, and it was not 
realized that it was wanting. Instead of carrying on war, they 
were conducting a Kriegspiel with troops, and that could only 
lead to disaster, for troops are not mere counters. 

This alienation from reality contains a warning also for us 
(Germany). During a long peace, when theory takes the place 
of actuality and the quality of the troops, moved at will on the 
board, plays no part at all, the custom creeps in unnoticed of 
making equal demands upon all. This may very easily lead to 
false hypotheses, which may revenge themselves by bitter reve- 
lations, where, as is the case to-day, reserve corps and reserve 
divisions may, at the commencement of a campaign, be used 
as first line troops. 

The confusion which came to light when the mobilization 
took place was due to similar causes. Knowing how dangerous 
it was, in the political situation in which Turkey found herself, 
to disturb the defence measures of the kingdom, the Govern- 
ment decided in 1911 to introduce an entirely different Army 
organization for the whole country. Out of the old seven Ordus 
or Armies were formed 14 army corps, most having three divi- 
sions each, and five independent divisions. Besides these 
there were 56 Redif (Landwehr) divisions. The Brigades were 
broken up, the regiments were differently associated, and, in 
short, down to the battalions and Landwehr battalion districts, 
all existing units were broken up and differently distributed. 
In spite, too, of the most solemn warnings this was carried out 
for the whole country at once, instead of by degrees, whereby 
only a small portion of the Army would have been overtaken 
by the outbreak of war in a state of transition. The old dis- 
tribution of the Army was wiped off the map as though with 
a huge sponge, and a fresh one was drawn upon it. It was 
only to be expected that this should be no more than a paper 
distribution, when mobilization came and much had to be 
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improvized. But even the War Ministry, the administration 
of the Army, was a new thing, for after the fall of Mahmud 
Shefket everything was changed, and Army administration was 
conducted after the French pattern of the period before the 
war with Russia. There had, of course, been no time to 
master anything. Apparently the belief was maintained un- 
shattered to the very last, that the peace policy of the Great 
Powers would be able to delay the outbreak of war for a long 
time. But it had been forgotten that a policy of laisser aller 
must lead in the end to the loss of all authority, and that the 
least of the ‘‘ would-be-great ’’ men are thereby encouraged to 
go their own way. It rang through the whole world as some- 
thing of a premeditated insult, when King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro declared war upon Turkey just half an hour before he 
received the visit of the delegates bearing the exhortation to 
preserve the peace. 


A noteworthy reason may be quoted for the unfortunate 
military measures taken, especially with the Western Army in 
Macedonia, and it ought not to remain unremarked. This 
Army was far too weak in numbers for the mission entrusted 
to it; and since, after the conclusion of peace with Italy, the 
Turkish fleet made absolutely no effort to obtain maritime 
supremacy in the Aegean, this Western Army could not be 
opportunely reinforced. The line of rail from Dedeagach to 
Salonica, which provided the connection with the Eastern portion 
of the Turkish command, was hardly serviceable and was soon 
interrupted. All the more then did it seem necessary to keep 
the forces concentrated. Special isolated portions of the Army 
had, of course, to be left at Yanina and Scutari, places which, 
from their situation, had to maintain themselves without assist- 
ance. But still, a disastrous splitting up of force appears to 
have taken place, and preparations for resistance were made at 
all points. Such action recalls to mind the Russo-Turkish War 
of 35 years ago, when, at the time of the fall of Plevna, no 
fewer than 130 Turkish battalions were scattered about, doing 
nothing, in Bosnia, Herzegovina and the borders of Servia 
and Montenegro. Had these 130 battalions been gathered 
together to form a relieving Army, Plevna might have been 
saved, and the besieger hurled back to the Danube. After that 
the dispute with the weaker opponents would have settled itself. 


But. on both occasions the same reason held back the 
Turks from pursuing the only one correct course of action. 
Experience had taught the Turks that any part of their Empire 
in Europe once given up was for ever lost. The Muhammadan 
population which remained behind the retreating Armies was 
made away with, and any possible interest in re-conquest then 
disappeared. This induced the authorities to give way to the 
prayers of the local officials and of the people for protection, 
and to provide forces here and there for local defence, which 
was then consequently not forthcoming at more important 
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places. Osman Pacha’s desperate effort to break out from 
Plevna on December 10, 1877, failed mainly because he admitted 
the Mussulman population of Plevna with their ox-wagons and 
wretched household goods between the two divisions detailed 
for the sortie, and, owing to their confusion at the place of 
assembly, it was made quite impossible for the division in 
rear to come to the support of that in front at the right moment. 
Sympathy with endangered fellow-countrymen and _ co- 
religionists is assuredly no sufficient motive to stake the Army 
and the State on the game, but of all possible motives it is 
certainly by far the most excusable and the most human. 


III. 


These were the outwardly apparent causes which explain 
the Turkish disasters so far as these have gone; but of them- 
selves they are not enough wholly to account for them. They 
can only assist us to understand the tactical and strategic mis- 
haps, but not the moral breakdown which shows itself in the 
way in which the Army was defeated. The panics which arose 
more than once in the Eastern Army, the dispersion of large 
bodies of troops without any serious battle having taken place 
—these are things which have been unknown in the Turkish 
Army hitherto, except in a very few isolated cases as in that 
of Nisib. The even, phlegmatic temperament of the Muham- 
madan Oriental offers, as a rule, a steady resistance to the 
influence of panics. One need only have on occasion seen the 
Turkish people in the presence of any sudden misfortune, such 
as one of the frequent huge fires, a collision at sea, or such an 
occurrence, and one finds it doubly difficult to believe that 
thousands of men, without any apparent reason, would have 
cast away their arms and equipment, in order to escape from 
an enemy who was not even pursuing. 

During the frantic scenes of the retreat after Jena and 
Auerstadt, things occurred among the Prussian troops, which 
so strong-minded a man as Gneisenau could not, even years 
after, remember without horror. But one must not forget that 
the hungry and exhausted Prussians had passed through a 
bloody battle during which they had in many instances lost 
by the fire of the enemy as much as half their strength; that 
they had seen 19 of their generals fall dead or severely wounded 
from their horses; and that it was the loss of these leaders, no 
less than the meeting of two retreating Armies, which dissipated 
all order and discipline. These are circumstances which in 
the end may cause the snapping of a sound and tough branch, 
as happened to Napoleon’s veterans after Waterloo. 

‘** But were it my last word I feel impelled once again to 
express my supreme admiration for the soldierly qualities of 
the Turkish soldier. Undismayed in misfortune, uncomplain- 
ing under the most terrible sufferings, maintaining a good 
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spirit under all circumstances—officers and men displayed 
during the whole campaign the characteristics of true heroes ’’— 
This was the judgment formed by a wholly impartial authority, 
the English Dr. Ryan,! after his experience in the Russian 
War; and a countryman of his wrote as follows during the 
war now going on in the Balkans: ‘‘ It is a comparatively easy 
matter to write a panegyric on the élan of soldiers carried along 
by the stream of victory, but what shall one say about those men 
who died during Abdullah’s awful retreat? What of those 
who had to drain the bitter cup wherein the gall of humiliation 
had been placed. I was the witness of their sufferings and 
shared their privations during their defeats. They are dead, 
I still live. But I knew well that while I was cooped up with 
Abdullah’s flying Army, not a single one of his soldiers would 
have hesitated to give his life for mine, although I was a hated 
Giaour. During this dreadful retreat every one of these soldiers 
was a ten-fold hero. Thousands of these brave youths were 
sacrificed to the necessities of war. Desolate homes in Anatolia 
and'in European Turkey will grieve for their fall; on the wide 
plains of Thrace they sleep their last sleep. May Allah, the 
Compassionate, cast merciful glances upon his dead sons and 
receive their souls in Paradise. May the bitter, blustering 
winds which always rage over the plains of Thrace, pass gently 
o’er the ashes of these dead heroes.’’ 


The German officers who accompanied the retreat have the 
same praise for the qualities of the men. They moved forward 
without order, without leaders, more like the migration of a 
people than the progress of an Army. The worn-out half- 
starved soldiers remained in large numbers stuck in the soaked 
fields of Thrace, and where they sank down they died without 
a word. Others dragged themselves further; while among 
them were fugitives with their wagons, provisions, their poor 
household goods and cattle. Nothing was touched by these 
starving men, no house was entered by the half-frozen soldiers. 
One eye-witness says that ‘‘any European lady might have 
marched in the procession without running the smallest risk. 
There were no excesses, no sign of insubordination. When 
night fell, the men lay quietly down on the road; when morning 
broke they rose with a short prayer and continued their death- 
march.”’ 


When such virtues disappear there must be some reason for 
it, to be sought in the psychology of a nation. It is a matter 
which is difficult to explain to any stranger, and is rather 
surmised than really understood even by those who know the 
Turkish race. I myself have never had an opportunity ot 
observing the bearing of the Turkish Army in the field, but 
have never heard anything but good of it. But yet a German 
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observer, who served in Ghazi Achmed Mukhtar’s campaign in 
Armenia, told me the remarkable fact that, on one occasion, 
these brave troops, which up to that time had fought imper- 
turbably and victoriously against superior numbers, suddenly, 
without circumstances having compelled them to such a step, 
gave up all hope of victory, and forsook the position of Aladja 
Dagh, near Kars, which they had so stoutly held. That hap- 
pened on October 15, 1877. The fatalism of the Turkish soldier, 
which enables him to hold out for a long time in danger, 
seems sometimes to exert a contrary influence, so that if he 
believes that the Almighty has decided against him, he resigns 
himself to what he considers the inevitable rather than to fight 
on against an overpowering fate. It is the same thing as 
when one sees a brave and willing body of men, who have 
manfully overcome many hardships, and who are putting forth 
their best endeavours, unexpectedly brought up before some 
obstacle, the surmounting of which to them seems impossible, 
although it may not really be so. ‘‘Olmas’’ ! ‘‘It can’t be done,”’ 
then becomes a fateful word, which there is no getting over. 
They are deficient in the indomitable obstinacy, which is 
peculiar to the Bulgarians, for example, of whom a very apt 
proverb says: ‘‘The Bulgarian courses the hare on his araba, 
and in the end he catches him.’’ The intense determination 
to conquer may depend upon the relation which the Divine 
Will bears to its performance, in spite of the old pride of con- 
quest which still swells in the soul of every Mussulman. 


The revolution of 1908 has in this respect made a very 
wide-reaching alteration in the Moslem race. The new order 
which it created, although received with great joy after the 
long hard rule of Abdul Hamid, came too abruptly to be 
thoroughly understood and to enable other and stronger springs 
of action to replace those which, though old, were working 
without friction. The Padishah’s commands and the idea of 
fighting with the enemies of the Faith had always up to the 
present time carried the Turkish warrior forward, and had 
caused, five and thirty years ago, deeds of heroism such as the 
defence of Plevna, of Lowitza, the storming of the Shipka Pass, 
and others. With the introduction of a constitution the will 
of the Padishah, up to then all powerful, had been done away 
with in favour of that of the people; his voice was no more 
heard, and the word which alike fired and inspired all true 
believers was wanting. This confused the people, made them 
to doubt, and robbed them of confidence. 

It must remain undecided whether the experiment is to 
materialize or not, which, during the seventies of the last 
century, Midhat Pacha began, and before him Ali and Fudd, 
the last really great Grand Viziers, viz., that of carving out 
of the ancient state of the Islamic conquerors, a modern Ottoman 
kingdom, like a second Byzantine empire. At any rate, with 
the rise of the Young Turks all that remained to them was the 
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revival of this idea. At the moment the very word ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion’’ had won a certain mysterious power over the masses; they 
promised themselves by its means salvation in the future, and 
there was nothing else which could have been chosen as a 
watch-word. 

No reproach can be levelled at the Young Turks on this 
account, except perhaps on account of the purely mechanical 
grasp, the radical way in which they set about realizing their 
project. It was by reason of over-estimating their own powers 
and owing to their natural-born ignorance of State-craft that the 
attempt was made, by the turn of a hand as it were, to bring over 
a despotically-governed congeries of peoples into one central 
constitutional State. 


A transfer of this kind could only have been carried through 
at the earliest by a well-timed intervention by the Sultan. Mah- 
met V., a well-meaning man, without any of the monomania 
of his naturally far more talented predecessor, might, sur- 
rounded by a small circle of able men, have been able to carry 
the work to a successful conclusion, had he only been endowed 
with the requisite powers. 


It would have been necessary to replace the idea of fighting 
for the faith by some new ideal—the pride in a glorious past, 
or love of country, both equally difficult to inculcate. Such 
recollections of past history as are enjoyed by the Greeks are 
something quite foreign to the Turk, and in the time of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid all education in and study of history was verv 
nearly being done away with altogether, because revolutions 
were recorded therein. Any feeling too of connection with the 
soil upon which one lives, such as inspires us, is also no 
less unknown to the Turks. Love of the Fatherland can hardly 
be expected, when there is no such word as ‘‘ Fatherland ”’ in 
the language, a foreign word, the Arabic ‘‘ Vatan’’ being used 
to express it. We Germans in the Turkish service found out 
the difference in the national characteristics for the first time 
in 1885, when we realized the indifference with which the separa- 
tion of Eastern Rumelia was regarded in Constantinople, a 
separation which stirred us, the guests and friends of the 
nation, far more than it did the people themselves. 


Nothing but a succession of popular teachers and a close 
union of the small and energetic party, which had emblazoned 
upon its colours the saving and revival of the country, could 
have carried through the internal transformation necessary for 
this purpose. The newly-created Ottoman nation had to arrive 
at an entirely changed mode of thought, if it wished to pose 
as a modern State. The personal idea had up to now and for 
centuries past stood in the forefront; it was the fountain of all 
sentiment and opinion. Whatever was of advantage to the 
individual and was approved by the Padishah was good, while 
that was evil which he disapproved and did not appeal to him 
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individually. Abdul Hamid endeavoured to make himself the 
one and only medium for all ideas and thought among his 
subjects; he allowed no other god besides himself. ‘‘ Father- 
land’’ was a forbidden thought; ‘‘ Nation’’ a punishable 
idea ; a belief in the ‘‘ rights ’’ of the individual amounted almost 
to open revolt. 


The purely personal idea had now to give way to some- 
thing wholly separate, the good of the State; and for so drastic 
a change more time was required. In the meantime it came to 
pass that those ruled who belonged to an insignificant minority 
of the educated class, whose own ideas were confused, who 
were not in agreement with one another, and who had no time 
for delay. The wearisome party squabbles in Parliament give 
a true picture of all that happened. 


Quick upon this came the disclosures as to the unpractical 
nature of the working of the new reforms of State. Injustice 
is done the Government of the Young Turks by making out 
that their work was wholly bad. In a comparatively short time 
they achieved much that was eminently worthy of recognition ; 
they also had an honest wish to do well. This was most keenly 
experienced by anybody who had lived any length of time in 
Turkey under the old régime, and who returned under the new 
order of things. Countless arrests and extortions had been 
remedied, and order had been introduced into not a few matters. 
Already there was established a regularity in the matter of State 
disbursements, an ideal condition of things, such as the Turkish 
official had never dreamt of, the stream of sinecures had been 
checked, the number of officials had been diminished, and 
officialdom had been purified. 


Means of communication were improved, the making of 
roads was taken energetically in hand, railway construction was 
given a new life. The revenue began to mount up, and if it 
was unable to effect a balance in the Budget, this was largely 
for the reason that the State accepted its obligations which it 
had not always done before. But at last a really sound financial 
system was introduced, and thereafter administered. To-day 
that is, of course, all wholly forgotten; one very soon takes 
anything that is well done as a matter of course, and forgets 
that shortly before one had regarded it as an especially good 
deed. 

Of course, there was a dark side to the new régime; salaries 
were now regularly paid, but from an excessive economy they 
had become very low; all the éxpenses of the war and other 
charges caused them to be still further reduced. The old-time 
easy-going ways of administration ceased; more was required 
to be done. The former favouritism of the court was replaced 
by that of party; the secret administration formerly exercised 
by the Palace party was now in the hands of the members 
of the Committee, and the one is said to have employed the 
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same system of terrorism as the other. The pleasure in the 
exercise of the franchise was clouded by an unscrupulous influ- 
encing of the electors and even by actually oppressing them. 
The much-hoped-for reduction in the taxes was not introduced, 
and the advantage of the new order of things was more notice- 
able in the large towns than in the country districts. 


The national spirit also, which was very strong, did a good 
deal of harm, as in the administration of the Mecca railway. 
The struggle which everywhere went on to dispossess the 
foreigners, was hastened, though it was not yet possible alto- 
gether to do without them. But above everything there existed 
among the mass of the people a wholly exaggerated idea of 
the blessings to be expected from the new régime, after all the 
suffering and oppression of the old days—anticipations which 
could never be realized, and which must now be followed by. the 
bitterest discontent and disappointment. This was all the more 
trying, since in the beginning everything had seemed so good 
in promise and fulfilment. Upon this followed the continual 
insurrections in the provinces, the internal unrest, the constant 
changes in the Cabinet. 


If perhaps in isolated instances there was a secret wish for 
a return to the old suppressed régime, there was a more wide- 
spread desire for the powerful rule of a military dictatorship. But 
this was never tried. The man for it was wanting. Mahmud 
Shefket Pacha, who could most easily and rapidly have estab- 
lished such a dictatorship, owing to the purity of his character, 
had no inclination to afford So evil an example to the ambitions 
of future generations. 


Under such conditions the mood of the nation was not 
fitted to create a basis for a manly and determined opposition 
to the storm about to burst upon it from without. The old 
pessimism returned. To uproot it effectually, a strong hand at 
the rudder of the State and a few years of peace were wanted. 
The people, too, were weary ‘of the ceaseless disorder, the con- 
stant calling up for service, the endless sacrifices. They had 
endured enough of the burden and of the fighting, and longed, 
exhausted, for an end to be made of such things. 





In the Army the exceptional position accorded to the 
‘* Expeditionary Army ’’ of 1909 had aroused much discontent. 
Rightly or wrongly, the officers of the units which had come 
forward to quell the mutiny were accused by their comrades 
of presumption, in that, notwithstanding all the restrictive regu- 
lations imposed by the Teswijeh Law, they obtained various 
privileges which were denied to others. These complaints 
led to the seeking of ways to obtain equal rights with the 
favoured ones, whether by means of dependence upon influential 
members of the Committee, or by combining together as in the 
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Officers’ League, of which we have heard so much, but the 
importance of which has been very much exaggerated. People 
in Europe attribute all the blame for the misfortunes of the 
Army to the officers having mixed themselves up with matters 
of internal policy, but far too much importance has been ascribed 
to this. There was no outward sign of this when before the 
enemy. Political dissensions between generals and subordinate 
officers do not anywhere appear to have had any influence upon 
the leading of the troops. 

Really harmful were conditions resulting from these dissen- 
sions, as revealed in the weakening of authority in the Army 
and the decline of interest in military duty. 


Such things as officers not taking up positions which had 
been assigned to them; or whole units protesting through their 
commander against this or that demanded of them by the 
Government, taught men how authority had declined of late, 
and authority is everything, especially at the outbreak of war. 
Authority of itself promotes confidence, and an Army without 
confidence in its leaders of all ranks is lost. The absence of 
authority, which was a feature of the Army before even the 
first shot was fired, is far more responsible for the unfortunate 
issues of the battles and the resulting panics, than the political 
differences of opinion. 

Another evil was no new one, but has prevailed from old 
time, and that is the increasing indifference in regard to military 
success, an indifference which may have become greater through 
the interference with politics. Under Abdul Hamid this was 
a matter of no importance. On the contrary, the efficient soldier 
exposed himself to suspicion by good work. Thirty years of 
enforced inefficiency had in the end and in the older generation 
produced a total want of interest in the duty to be performed 
and in the troops also. The actual art of war was thought a 
great deal of, but not so much the ordinary military virtues, 
and that is usually the beginning of a dissolution. 

The stimulus created by the new military life awoke 
something of an inclination for such things in the younger 
officers, but not, or at any rate, to any great extent, among the 
senior ranks of the corps of officers. 

The one thing which had unfortunately wholly disappeared 
from the Army was that true soldierly pride which finds its real 
pleasure in overcoming difficulties, and in the things which 
are accomplished and achieved—even when there is no prospect 
of immediate reward; and thoroughly to re-awaken it a few 
years of peace do not suffice. Even the Teswijeh Law had 
given no real value to performance or capacity, but entirely 
to endurance and patience in living through long years of 
Army service. 

Therefore there was wanting in the Army any real impulse 
to do great deeds, the will to conquer, pride in personal ability, 
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while the national spirit was wanting in any feeling of confi- 
dence; and these defects could not be made good by mere 
bravery and patient endurance. 





Nevertheless, one can only watch the process of dissolution 
with a feeling of profound regret, a dissolution which was 
accomplished in the Young Turk Army, although the latter con- 
tained a promise of good things and showed most vigorous 
young shoots. Had the Army been cautiously employed many 
of the faults here depicted might have been amended even 
during the actual course of the war. It might have been able 
to become stronger and prepare itself for mighty deeds, had it 
not been early confronted with a task which was beyond its 
powers. 


It would certainly have succeeded had it been accorded a 
longer period of time for preparation, but fate was ever un- 
favourable to any really fortunate start. During the last few 
years it had been the joy of the Turkish people, crushed under 
so many calamities, to watch the unaccustomed manceuvres of 
the troops, no longer miserably clad and equipped, but in 
every respect thoroughly well found. They had begun again 
to count upon and look forward to success. Nobody for a 
moment doubted that, of all branches of the administration, the 
Army was in the best trim and most deserving of praise. The 
judgment of the uninitiated did not permit them to realize, that 
what had happened in so brief a period had not taken deep 
enough root to stand against any real storm. But they hugged 
themselves in the belief that a nation really anxious to raise 
itself must be accorded the time necessary for consummation. 
They counted upon the sense of justice and the goodwill of 
their neighbours, upon the regard of the Great Powers, forget- 
ting the lesson that the world is just only to the strong, has 
regard only for those whom it fears, and that diplomatic good- 
will does not necessarily imply anything like material support— 
a wholesome lesson truly for all those who would try to make 
the fate of a State depend upon moral right and not upon the 
employment of its own powers. 

The Turkish Army was surprised by an attack on all four 
sides in the very midst of its first attempt at development, just 
as it had commenced to turn out good work by its own efforts. 
This was a most unusual misfortune. Every country which 
tries to emerge into renewed life from a period of stagnation 
has to pass through a certain time of danger, during which it 
begins to excite the mistrust of its neighbours without being 
as yet sufficiently strong satisfactorily to withstand them. The 
risk must, however, none the less be accepted. In the council 
of the gods it had this time been decided that ill-success should 
follow. 
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The material importance of all that is lost must be con- 
sidered from a different standpoint. Turkey will retain Con- 
stantinople and a portion of Thrace as a sort of bridgehead for 
the protection on European soil of the actual capital. She can 
keep this greatly reduced possession and still remain in touch 
with European civilization. Sundered from the Turkish rule 
are Macedonia and Albania, Epirus, Thessaly, and some of the 
islands of the Aegean—a serious loss in actual extent of territory. 
In old days Albania supplied Turkey with excellent material 
for the ranks of her Army; the customs of Salonica, thus rent 
away while in full vigour of growth, used to furnish a by no 
means insignificant percentage of the revenues of the European 
portion of the State. This is all the more grievous, as after the 
early convulsions consequent upon the revolution, and the 
understanding come to with Austria and Bulgaria, nobody had 
reckoned on such speedily-inflicted and serious losses. 

But the general situation of Turkey has now become a very 
much more easy one. The wholly insoluble Macedonian 
question, to which an Albanian problem had been added during 
late years, will henceforth cease to make any demands upon 
the powers of Turkey. These used to be an open wound in 
the North, just as in the South the Arabian provinces were 
up to quite modern times. 

The ceaseless struggles against the partisans of the sur- 
rounding nations who were equipped and secretly supported 
by the neighbouring -States, cramped the military powers of 
Turkey, just as the constantly recurring difficulties connected 
with these struggles did the workings of the machine of State. 
Anatolia, the Mother Country of the Turks, had always to 
provide these military resources, as she provided also the heca- 
tombs of soldiers for the Yemen and for Assyria. Few of 
those who went thither ever returned; the farewell was usually 
accepted as a final one. 


The leading statesmen were obliged to devote the greater 
part of their time and skill to European questions; to endless 
matters connected with Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin and 
Greek frontier squabbles and violations of the frontier territory ; 
to the partisan troubles with their usual consequence of inter- 
ference by the Great Powers; to arrangements, promises, and 
engagements with them of all kinds, which, moreover, in the 
end, were usually impossible of fulfilment. In the Western 
provinces the Porte was no longer master in her own house. If 
she succeeded in making one nationality contented, another, 
considering its rights infringed, was at once up in arms. She 
had for so long and with acknowledged skill held the balance 
against a state of chaos, before the battle of Armageddon broke 
out; and the impossible task of pleasing all nations could only 
have been settled once for all by a war, the time for which she 
would have chosen herself, and which would have finally quieted 
her unruly and greedy neighbours. Determination, means and 
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the necessary preparations were wanting for an offensive policy 
of this kind. How far the results of such a condition of things 
were felt in the administration of the Army can be determined 
by the need for continued military precautions for the pacifica- 
tion of the country. It was constantly necessary to send out 
flying columns or larger expeditions; and it has been already 
pointed out that thereby any regular and continuous preparation 
or education for modern war was made impossible. 


All this can now be altered. The Christian population of 
Anatolia is everywhere in the minority, and, except in a very 
few districts, lives scattered among masses of Muhammadans. 
Insurrections are there less to be feared, and even were they to 
arise they will be less disturbing to European politics, and will 
therefore no longer call for continual interference in the internal 
affairs of the kingdom, and this will provide for a generation 
at least the rest Turkey so urgently needs. 


IV. 


I pointed out 15 years ago! that the retrograde process in 
the external growth of the Turkish Government is a natural one, 
one, too, which we often find repeated in history. At the outset, 
conquering States, carried along by some grand idea and led 
by martial princes, have invariably gone beyond the natural 
limits of their powers. They were consequently unable per- 
manently to maintain their early promise and to remain masters 
of the extent of territory initially acquired. 


The founding of the Turkish Kingdom did not come about 
through a self-contained nation, not even by means of any one 
considerable race of men, but rather through one small warlike 
tribe led by a bold adventurer. Four hundred ‘‘tents’’ under 
Ertoghrul Bey, from Khorassan, entered the service of the 
Sultan Aladdin to assist him in his struggles with his insubor- 
dinate vassals. According to the usual methods of calculation 
400 ‘‘ tents ’’’ represent 2,000 men, and out of such small begin- 
nings sprang the great kingdom. Ertoghrul was the feudatory 
of the Sultan; his son Osman extended his own rule, and when 
Aladdin fled before a Mongol invasion he set himself in his 
place, called himself Padishah of the Osmans, founded thus 
a new nation, and began to unite under his own sceptre the 
fragments of Aladdin’s kingdom. Thenceforth he entered the 
lists for Islam, which he employed as a means of cementing 
together all the subordinate provinces. The Greek princes were 
the first to accept the belief of Muhammad; their people followed 
suit. The administration created by Osman and his descendants 
was not, therefore, as is frequently accepted, a continuation of 








1 Strength and Weakness of the Turkish Kingdom,’’ Deutsche 
Rundschau, October, 1897. 
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the rule of Aladdin, but a new creation on a narrow and care- 
fully prepared foundation. By means of the Sword and of 
Islam, a motley mixture of the fragments of different nations 
remaining in Northern Asia from countless invasionary expedi- 
tions, was for the first time moulded together into a homo- 
geneous mass. ‘The greater the extent of country conquered 
by the sword of Osman, the further the Army marched from the 
cradle of the race, from the provinces of Northern Asia, now 
become almost wholly Islamic, the fainter became the Muham- 
madan influence. Many countries were traversed, but there 
was no time to attach them closely to the new kingdom. Many 
districts remained to right or left of the line of advance practic- 
ally undisturbed, and thereby preserved their Christianity intact, 
such as the Greeks, Servians, Bulgarians, the Wallachs, and 
some of the Albanians. In the North and West of the Balkan 
country often only the great original landed proprietors went 
over to Islam, in order that they might thereby retain their 
privileged positions. The invaders received a certain reinforce- 
ment from the Muhammadan races which had been established 
in the Balkan Peninsula by the Byzantine peoples before the 
Turks. In Southern Macedonia, at Selfidsche and Koziani, 
there are still to be found the Islamic Konjaris—the people 
from Konia—descendants of Aladdin’s prisoners of war, trans- 
planted thither by the Roman Emperor of the East. But in 
comparison with the wide extent of country which had been 
conquered, this was not a matter of much consequence. The 
recruiting material was not very large, and the founding of the 
guard of Janissaries by the Sultan Orchan, whereby boys of the 
Christian faith were recruited for the Muhammadan military 
forces, was already a help. From the Danube downwards one 
can only call the country one of military colonies. In Rumania 
and Hungary Islam made no progress, and in all these terri- 
tories the Turks were always in the minority beside the foreign 
nationalities. They did not effect any increase in numbers 
through the wars they unceasingly waged, and despite the 
Ottomanization, which in the beginning was well carried out, 
they did not gain the growth in population so necessary for an 
isolated and united State. They themselves, however, represent 
a mixture of the peoples living in the countries between Europe 
and Asia, and which by and through Islam have become 
Osmaniis. 

The riddle of the rapid conquest is as easy to understand 
as the speedy retreat since the unsuccessful siege of Vienna. The 
culminating point in the development of power had long been 
overstepped. The Turks had never really and truly possessed 
themselves of those Northern provinces which later on were 
lost to them. 

Moreover, at the period of their greatest conquests the Turks 
had already elaborated a well-organized conscription-system. 
The yearly levy of recruits for the Janissaries mounted as high 
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as 40,000 boys, which for the middle ages was an enormous 
number. The Armies of their enemies were provided by means 
of a feudal service, but were never numerically as strong as that 
of the Turks. This was changed in course of time, and just 
the contrary now obtains when their neighbours call upon the 
whole manhood of the nation to render military service. 

The military resources of the Turks in modern times, that 
is to say in 1877-78, were no smaller than of old. Of late years, 
prior to the enlistment of non-Moslems, the peace establishment 
of the Turkish Army was, as a rule, at least 250,000- This was 
far too high for the male population and financial credit of 


the country, since the recruiting was only exercised among 
But it was far too low for safe- 


from 12 to 15 million men. 
guarding the frontiers of the widely-extended territory, and for 
guaranteeing peace, order and safety in the interior. One can 
realize the tremendous strain of such a levy upon the people 
when we recall to mind that Germany, measured by the same 
scale, would be obliged constantly to keep up 4 peace establish- 
ment of more than a million men, a portion of whom would 
show a very substantial, and indeed appalling, decrease by 
reason of exhausting petty wars and unhealthy climates. he 
consequences could very clearly be seen in Anatolia; desolated 
villages, depopulated districts, into which the non-Muham- 
madan population sought to enter. 

In the future this can all be changed. A very much 
milder burden than hitherto will rest on the reduced limits ot 
the State. Should Turkey succeed in developing the Anatolian 


marrow of the country, she can become stronger than she 
A well-thought-out and well-prepared 


interior would bring immeasurable benefits. 
to augment the Muham- 


the Muhammadan fugi- 
d European provinces. Unfortunately 

wont to be very 
these migrations 
The want of fore- 
onsible for neglect of the most 
ions. But an augmentation in the population 
thousands would easily be possible, could the 


Turkish Government only come to an understanding with the 
enlarged B ge of popula- 


colonization of the 
It is of the very highest importance 


alkan States in the matter of an exchan 
i i ied out 


tions, and, by mutual arrangement, delay 
until a better time of year. In Asia, and within the present 
boundaries of the State, there 


to be made; in Kurdistan, in old Mesopotamia 
even in Syria, there are still districts the population of whic 

has hitherto held itself to be altogether independent, paying no 
revenue whatever to the State. Innumerable hordes of nomads 
can be made to settle down. The Sultan Abdul Hamid did 


much in this direction. None of his predecessors held such 
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absolute rule in the State as he did. His grandfather, Mahmud 
II., had to wage a regular war with governors who were not 
his tributaries; he appointed and deposed them by telegram. 
Towards the South there is a large territory available for 
further expansion, and now that the ceaseless disputes over 
the European possessions will for ever be silenced, the whole 
energies of the Ottoman people can be turned in this direction, 
and be strengthened by Muhammadan acquisitions. 


The solution of a very particularly difficult question is here, 
of course, necessary—the lasting reconciliation of the Arabian 
half of the kingdom with the Khalifate of the Ottoman Sultans. 
The Arabs up to the present have always regarded the latter 
as usurpers, and the most recent occurrences—namely the war 
in Tripoli, in which Turks and Arabs fought side by side—have 
to all outward appearances caused the old enmity to disappear. 
Now, for a considerable period and for the first time, there has 
been peace throughout Arabia; a tactful internal policy could 
build on this, and were it successful, all which has now been 
lost, might well be not indeed regained, but replaced else- 
where. The sense of Islam, which during the last ten years 
has been so greatly accentuated, is well calculated to further 
the process of conciliation, and to assist the transformation of 
a State, hitherto half European and partly Asiatic, into a 
civilized Muhammadan Kingdom. 


For this end the transfer of the capital would be an absolute 
necessity. 

Constantinople should remain as the strongest naval and 
military place of arms and the summer residence of the Sultan. 
The seat of Government must, however, be elsewhere, for it is 
not a place where real work can be done. The beautiful situa- 
tion is far too seductive; there nature rules men, and its rule 
has done no good to any government. From Byzantium there 
has never gone forth the energetic work such as is needed for 
the re-establishment of a fallen kingdom. Even the Frankish 
lords, who created the Latin Empire in 1204, yielded to the 
spell of the surroundings. Their race had so degenerated 
within less than half a century that Michael Paloeologus put an 
end to their rule without any trouble, at the head of only 
800 men. 


Under present circumstances the point indicated as the 
capital would seem to be Aleppo, on the border between Turkey 
and Arabia, or perhaps better still Damascus, in spite of its 
rather too southerly situation. Thus removed from the fruitless 
Balkan affairs and Balkan entanglements, the rulers would 
there find themselves between the two great groups of peoples 
belonging to the kingdom, both equally attracted by the same 
interests, methods of thought and feelings. Should such 
a plan be in any way possible, intimate connections could be 
better established from thence than from Stamboul, where, in 
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the future as in the past, the Government must take foreign, 
that is to say, European, rather than purely Turkish questions 
into chief consideration. Turkey might well renounce the réle 
of a European Great Power, to which she has hitherto clung so 
obstinately, and under such sacrifices, and might in lieu take 
up the more grateful part of a great Muhammadan Power. 
Herein would be found for Turkey a really important place in 
history. 

Naturally this would not be altogether an easy task, nor 
one wholly devoid of danger. Turkey would always remain 
between England and Russia, the two great rival Powers in 
Asia. But her energies are fully equal to the maintenance of 
her independence, provided careful preparation is made for 
defence, and in the political rivalries of the mighty she would 
always be able to find support from one side or the other. 

This is not the place, and it would, moreover, be super- 
fluous to go into the other conditions governing a regeneration 
of the empire in the Muhammddan provinces of its origin, especi- 
ally as what I wrote upon this subject 15 years ago is still 
applicable to present circumstances. 

One thing is essential, and that is silence so far as con- 
cerns the faction squabbles in educated Ottoman society, which 
in 1908, led by the younger generation, accepted the work, since 
so forcibly interrupted, of revivifying and renewing the business 
of the State. Besides, in comparison with the great mass of 
the people, this society is anything but large, and it is therefore 
all the more necessary that it should be united. 

So far the most dangerous enemy of young Turkey has 
been itself. The grasp and judgment of affairs of State from 
the purely personal point of view must come to an end and make 
way for something very much more real. The first was brought 
to its height by the Sultan Abdul Hamid during more than 
30 years; a conversion to other ideas will not be an easy matter, 
but the salvation of the country is dependent upon it. 





There is something of tragedy in the fate of the Young 
Turk Party, in that the very aim which it pursued with sym- 
pathy in the first attempts at re-establishment, it must now fulfil 
in sorrow. Despite all the mistakes and failures with which 
these attempts began, they were very worthy of recognition and 
were prompted by noble motives. There was, however, lacking, 
to bring them to fruition, the maintenance of peace for just 
ten years, for which all thinking Osmanlis earnestly longed. 
Peace was expected from Europe, of whom it was thought that 
she would meet with all possible goodwill the attempts of a 
hitherto despotically-governed nation to create by its own efforts 
a modern, constitutionally-ruled State. 

The result was a severe but easily understood disappoint- 
ment. Der Staat ist Macht and not a school for the develop- 
ment of the manly virtues; it concerns itself with its interests 
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and not with mere benevolence. Consideration for the weak- 
ness of its neighbours can only be expected of it, if it cannot 
obtain any advantage from making use of such weakness. 
Humanly speaking, that is not a very fine thing to believe, 
but up to now this has always been the custom all the world 
over. The Balkan States had enjoyed the quiet necessary for 
making themselves strong and they used the most suitable 
moment for attack—a moment when they were united and had 
least opposition to expect. Therein they were well within their 
rights. 

This procedure of theirs is a fresh warning against the 
theories of the peace fanatics, who would arrange the life-and- 
death affairs of a nation by means of a reciprocal consideration 
of the rights of other people. Each side has its own ideas as 
to these rights, and anything like an understanding is sure 
to miscarry directly anything serious intervenes. The only 
way to demand justice successfully from others is to be strong 
oneself, and that is the lesson for the diminished kingdom of 
the Ottomans to draw from the bitter experiences of the past. 

May the lesson never be forgotten also in Germany. The 
result of the Balkan War has an importance for us which must 
not be underrated. | We hear everywhere from the ‘‘ peace 
at any price’’ party the assurance that the changes which have 
taken place will prove for us rather an advantage than a dis- 
advantage ; that an aspiring Bulgaria would especially offer new 
possibilities for remunerative commercial treaties—inclining in 
her own interests to the Allied States of Central Europe ; that the 
Balkan League would be sure to seek good relations with these. 

All this may be realized for a certain time; but this one 
fact stands out with others about which diplomacy is now busy- 
ing itself: that on the southern borders of Austria a strong 
‘South-Slav State, or league of States, now exists, whose self- 
confidence is raised to the highest pitch by success. It would 
be in the greatest degree illogical to take it for granted that 
this League, having obtained what it wanted, would, satiated, 
lie down to rest, never more to dream of further expansion. 
Those who nurse such thoughts know the peoples of the lower 
Danube very imperfectly. They can win nothing more from 
Turkey; their frontiers have been pushed as far forward as 
their common nationalities reach. Their endeavours and their 
recently awakened craving for expansion can no longer turn in 
this direction, and therefore there is now no outlet except to 
the North. Counting the Servo-Croats, there are some six 
millions of Servians living on Austrian soil, besides about three 
and a half million Rumanians. Rumania, hemmed in between 
Russia and an enlarged Bulgaria, can hardly do otherwise 
than attach herself to the Balkan League. Bulgaria has no 
interests in Austria, but as regards her own allies she does 
not yet link on to them to south and west, as she considered 
that she had a claim to do, ethnographically and historically, 
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and as she will continue secretly to believe. She can most 
speedily expect to join on to them when her neighbours are 
able to push northwards, receiving compensation. From this 
there must arise a pressure against the Allied States of Central 
Europe; this will in the end be of far greater significance than 
the question of a neutral line of railway or a port on the Adriatic, 
which will be of little use. At the decisive moment it will invite 
alliance with our enemies. 

Still, peace may for some time longer be maintained, but 
it will only last just so long as Europe believes Germany to be 
the strongest Power. 
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In conclusion permit me to make a personal statement, 
which concerns the further comprehension of events which have 
passed in the Near East. 


In the year 1895, with a heavy heart, I quitted the Turkish 
Army, in which I had served for twelve and a half years, and 
to which my heart was linked, in spite of all the difficulties 
which were put in the way of any kind of military efficiency 
through the suspicion of the Sultan. When one is between 
the ages of 40 and 52, one forms the most intimate of one’s 
i friendships; many of those persons who took part in the drama 
now drawing to a close were dear to me; a number of them were 
my former pupils. In 1883, Sultan Abdul Hamid, through the 
{ mediation of the German General Kahler, then called to his 
; side for carrying out the reforms in the Army, nominated me 
j Inspector of the Military School, where to my great content 
I at once found a definite field of action. Kahler enjoyed the 
Sultan’s fullest confidence, and when in 1885 he died, his 
place remained at first vacant. In the summer of 1886, after 
the Servo-Bulgarian War, the appointment of Sous Chef of the 
General Staff, which Kahler had held with his other post, was 
| also added to mine. But it was in no way an independent 
appointment, and was not of any particular importance. I was 
at once entrusted with a mission to draw out a scheme of Army 
reform, assisted by General Mouzaffer Pacha (Count Czaychow- 
ski), a highly-educated officer, and one who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole military situation in Turkey. As 
already mentioned, the Active Army was not to be touched. 
Our scope.was therefore limited to a new recruiting regulation, 
which legislated for the universal service of the Sultan’s 
Muhammadan subjects; further, to a law for the Reserve, the 
Landwehr and Landsturm, a mobilization Regulation and cer- 
tain other matters, among which was one concerning the services 
in rear of the Army. After this came the new arrangement 
dividing up the whole country into 364 battalion districts— 
similar to our (German) Landwehr districts. Owing to the 
want of reliable maps and, to some extent, inadequate statistics, 
‘ this was really and truly an enormous labour, which was, 
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however, finally overcome in 1893. An officer of the Turkish 
General Staff, Colonel Ali Bey, deserves the chief credit for 
his untiring industry over this work; he died shortly afterwards. 
A topographical survey was also commenced and was completed 
for European Turkey and for Northern Asia up to the thirtieth 
degree of East longitude. The continuation of it was under- 
taken by a French military mission under General Defforges. 

The legal groundwork for the Levy of the Muhammadans 
was laid down. There remained a modern training for the 
troops. The final ratification of this was reserved by Sultan 
Abdul Hamid—and was never given. 

The attempt failed also to initiate the General Staff in 
the practical execution of their work. Staff rides, after our 
model, were certainly introduced, but there was no bringing 
together of the General Staff for working out ‘‘ operations.” 
A strategic war game took place under my direction, and was 
so far of interest that a Turco-Bulgarian War formed the founda- 
tion of it, and that the two Turkish generals who are now best 
known, Nazim and Abdullah Pacha, undertook the duties of 
command, Nazim on the Bulgarian side and Abdullah on the 
Turkish. A very different outcome of the war was then con- 
ceived to what actually took place in 1912. The General Idea 
then was that the Bulgarian Army, which at that time was 
numerically very much the weaker, endeavoured to force a deci- 
sion by a bold advance in the direction of Demotika. A Turkish 
Eastern Army, hastily got together, was to try to repulse the 
enemy on the Arda and Maritza. Our dream, our cherished 
dream, was to transfer the game from the chamber to the field, 
but it all came to nothing. A criminal investigation in which 
those taking part in the war game were unexpectedly entangled, 
brought it to a sudden end. I got the first news of this from 
a Turkish lady, whose husband had been arrested during the 
night and carried off to Yildiz. In her trouble she besought 
my assistance. My intervention was successful in saving my 
colleagues from injury, and in convincing the Sultan that there 
was no conspiracy, but that we were engaged in a work laid 
down in former Turkish regulations. There was, however, no 
chance of going on with this and other attempts at perfecting 
the work of the General Staff. The Sultan reserved to himself 
special orders on this matter, and there was never again any 
mention of them. This example may make clear how unjust 
it is to blame the senior Turkish officers of the General Staff 
because they had not sufficiently prepared themselves for their 
difficult duties. 

The conviction that I had accomplished all that was possible 
and that I could do no more, as also the longing to serve once 
more in the Fatherland, induced my return to Germany. 

It is now just 17 years since I sorrowfully left the Turkish 
service—then a very different Army from that of to-day—the 
old Army of Abdul Hamid the Second. 
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For all that, and although the last of my former German col- 
leagues remained another 14 years in a specially confidential 
position with the Sultan Abdul Hamid, a portion of the European 
Press, and particularly the French and Italian newspapers, have 
proclaimed me as responsible for the Turkish defeats in the 
Balkan War, and have attacked me in a most objectionable 
manner. One Italian paper in particular made the discovery 
that I alone should bear the blame for the defeat of the Turkish 
left wing in the battle of Lule Burgas. It has not been made 
clear to me how I could engineer this from Berlin, and it seems 
to be based upon an over-estimate of my capabilities! When, 
as is to be hoped, the Turkish accounts of the campaign appear, 
based upon official sources, I shall follow the fate of this wing 
of the Army with very special attention ! 


Then it is alleged that German tactics and ‘‘ German drill ”’ 
went to pieces at Kirk Kilisse; that the German war material 
came hopelessly to grief there. 


‘* There is method in this madness !”’ 


Not alone I, not only those German officers then serving 
in the Turkish Army, but the whole of hated Germany is to be 
disparaged, its reputation depreciated among friends and foes. 
Many paragraphs contained sentences like the following: ‘‘as 
with the Turks now, so will it be in the future with the Germans 
when they meet the French.”’ 


It may be clearly seen from the foregoing that only Turkish 
tactics, and not German—which are in their very nature widely 
different—can be employed in the Turkish Army. Then at 
Kirk Kilisse not one of the model regiments was present which 
had been trained by German officers, while such of them as were 
elsewhere employed made an excellent impression. As to the 
uselessness of the German armament, we have heard nothing 
more of it since the fighting on November 17-19 at the Chatalja 
Lines; there its uselessness does not appear to have attracted 
notice. 


The fuss which was made about this, and which was 
repeated in the German Press, subsided even without the 
explanations which were demanded of me, sometimes in the most 
irregular manner. With the best will, too, it is impossible to 
understand what motive we Germans can have for warning our 
potential enemies by depreciating our armaments and methods 
of fighting. As happened in 1870, after many mistakes, this 
depreciation veers round on the battlefields of the future, and 
to prevent our opponents from making such mistakes is surely 
no business of ours. It might well happen that owing to this 
sort of chatter agents of German arms factories might lose a 
contract. But this could only happen in the case of a weak 
and not very independent Government, deciding, not from its 
own inspection and the result of careful experiment, but from 
the views expressed in newspaper articles ; and such cases could 
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only very seldom occur. The harm done could be no greater 
and might very well be less, were we to make our opponents a 
timely declaration of what they have to fear from us. 


It is a disturbing sign of the national spirit when German 
journals and newspapers take part in the common outcry against 
me and against the efficiency of Germans in the Turkish service ; 
it shows us what our readers may expect should fortune not 
favour them in the field. It is, however, just then that mutual 
confidence and unshaken trust are most necessary. 


People might at least have waited until Turkey openly made 
a complaint; and that, so far as can be seen, has not happened. 
All the German officers put forth their best efforts in their 
various positions, and did most excellent work in the posts, 
and within the carefully defined limits assigned to them. In 
1909 the appointment of organizer of the new Army was offered 
to me upon the most honourable terms. For private reasons 
I was unable to accept it, and it was only possible for me on 
two occasions, during a few memorable months, to work as 
a friend alongside old friends, and to rejoice in the progress of 
the young troops. 

If, none the less, I have been pointed out by half Europe 
as the destroyer of the poor Turkish Army, I am thereby the 
richer by one experience, namely, that what is called ‘‘ public 
opinion,’’ and the judgment of the world, really deserve greater 
contempt than I have before had for them, and that History is 
truly, as the First Napoleon stated, a mere fable convenue. 
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THE FACTOR OF ASSURANCE. 


A MEANS OF MAKING THE BEST OF YouR Way AT SEA. 
By COMMANDER VICTOR BLUE, U.S. Navy. 


{Reprinted by permission from the Journal of the American Society of 
Naval Architects). 





IN making a long voyage at sea without an available coal pile 
near the route the commander of a vessel is naturally much 
‘concerned about her coal endurance. Especially is this true 
if the length of the route approaches closely the radius of action 
of the vessel. The proper thing to do, of course, is to steam 
at the most economical speed. But what is the most economical 
speed? It may be defined as the speed which will permit of 
the vessel going the greatest distance with the coal she has on 
board. There are so many varying elements and conditions 
that affect the problem that it is quite impracticable to determine 
the most economical speed for once and all and to make use 
of it under all circumstances. The captain of a vessel about 
to start on a long voyage will select the speed which he believes 
to be the most economical as determined from data calculated 
by the engine designers or obtained from experience on previous 
voyages. Similarly, he will obtain the tons of coal required 
per mile, and then the total for the run for comparison with 
the amount in the bunkers. The most important question then 
is, What should be considered a safe margin? The allowance 
made for this margin should not be too large on account of the 
limitations it would place on the operations of the ship, nor, 
for obvious reasons, should it be too small. The determination 
of the proper margin depends upon many variable elements 
and conditions, the principal ones being :— 

Kind and quality of coal. 

Efficiency of boilers and engines. 

Condition of the ship’s bottom. 

Displacement and trim. 

Condition of wind and sea that may be encountered. 


Experience has shown that all these elements and conditions 
are variable quantities. Coal from the same mine will vary in 
efficiency according to the lapse of time since it was mined, 
and according to the weather exposure it has undergone. The 
efficiency of the boilers and machinery varies with the wear and 
tear of service, and with the repairs made from time to time. 
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The condition of the ship’s bottom varies with the length 
of time out of dock, with the time spent at anchor in different 
waters, and with the distance steamed. 

Displacement and trim vary from day to day, according to 
amount of coal used and bunkers from which taken. 


The most potent factor is the weather to be expected. Sel- 
dom, if ever, does a ship making regular transoceanic voyages 
encounter exactly the same conditions of weather on any two 
trips. 

From the foregoing multiplicity of variable quantities enter- 
ing into the problem, it is readily seen how futile is the attempt 
to arrive at an exact result in regard to the coal required for any 
one voyage. 

The intention of this paper is to indicate a means of making 
the best of the situation that confronts a commander of a ship 
or of a fleet on any particular occasion. The object may be to 
make as long a leg on a voyage as practicable, or to make the 
greatest possible speed to a certain port and have sufficient 
coal left in the bunkers to carry on operations after arrival. 


The method includes a table derived from day-to-day ex- 
perience on the particular voyage with all the variable features 
entering into the problem. At the end of a day or any period 
of time, called the constant period, in which the conditions noted 
above are considered practically constant, a numerical factor is 
deduced which may be called the ‘‘ Factor of Assurance.’’ It 
indicates at a glance just what has been done and what may 
be expected under average conditions of the constant periods, 
and enables the captain or the commander-in-chief to increase 
or decrease speed a definite amount according to the object he 
has in view. 

The factor of assurance is unity when the probability of 
reaching the destination with a certain predetermined amount 
of coal on hand is assured. If it is desired to reach the destina- 
tion in the shortest possible time, the object of the captain or 
the commander-in-chief will be to regulate the speed so as to 
keep the factor of assurance as near unity as possible. This 
can be done by increasing or decreasing speed from time to 
time. 

If it is desired to reach safely a destination, which 
approaches the radius of action of the ship, without regard to 
the time spent on the voyage, the object will be to regulate the 
speed so as to keep the factor of assurance an amount above 
unity, which in his judgment will be safe. In this case, if the 
ship steams at her most economical speed, the factor of assur- 
ance will increase rapidly toward the end of the voyage until 
it reaches infinity at the destination, and thus describe a hyber- 
bolic curve. In the former case it should describe a straight 
line. 
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The table for calculating the factor of assurance should 
contain columns as follows :— 


1. Date and hour of completion of constant period. 
Speed for which revolutions are made. 
(a) Distance run during constant period. 
(b) Coal consumed during same. 
(c) Miles per ton of coal for same. 
Coal on hand. 
(e) Distance ship can steam under same conditions as 
obtained during preceding constant period. 
Distance to destination. 
. (F) Factor of Assurance obtained from the above. 
10. Conditions of wind and sea and other conditions that 
affect the speed and coal consumption. 
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The figures in the various columns are deduced as follows: 
a é 
oat e=cxd F we: 


The following table, showing an actual performance, is 
inserted as an illustration of the problem pertaining to an indi- 
vidual ship :— 


TABLE OF FACTORS OF ASSURANCE OF U.S.S. ‘‘ BENNINGTON ”” 
ON RUN FROM HONOLULU TO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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Date | 22] 5 g £ 3 a3 2 Conditions of wind and sea 
(noon). | F@}*./5./5. a oF |S g last 24 hours. 
bw ep | an 2 c— ort . Pd 
2a § Es 2s | 8.6/8 | ° 
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TSBiga/22/8a!/ = {8 $3/ 3 
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a? }A O° | a 1s) in ey 

Cased Mae ed aan 
July 10...) .-- aK a +. | 304°00 ius 2,125| .. | In oem 
July 11...) 9°0 | 221 | 24°73] 8°94 | 279°27 | 2,496°6 | 1,904 | 1°31 | Light breezeahead, sea smooth. 
July 12...| 90 | 216 | 25°80] 8°37 | 253°47 | 2,121°5 | 1,688| 1°25 | Same as before until 8 a.m., 
then moderate sea ahead. 
July 13...| 9°0 | 190 | 26°00} 7°30 | 227°47 | 1,660°5 | 1,498 | 1°10 | Moderate breeze and sea ahead. 
July 14... 9°0 | 222 | 24°2 | 9°10 | 203°27 | 1,850°0 | 1,276 | 1°45 | Light breeze ahead, seasmooth. 
July 15...{ 10°5 | 252 | 27°8 | 9°00 | 175°47 | 1,579°0 | 1,024 1°54 | Same as before. 
July 16...) 11°5 | 280 {31°6 | 8°88 | 143°97 | 1,278°0 | 744 | 1°73 6 
July 17...| 12°5 | 284 | 363 | 7°80 | 107°87 | 839°0 | 460/ 1°82 eke breeze, moderate 
sea. 

July 18...} 11°0 | 268 | 28°3 | 940| 79°37 746°0 192 | 3°88 | Sea smooth, light airs. 
July 19...{ 10° | 182 | 21°0 | 9°15 | 58°37 534°0 eco .. | Same as before. 



































Upon leaving Honolulu, july 10th, the speed was set at 
nine knots, and the number of revolutions ordinarily required 
to make this speed was prescribed. At noon, July 11th, F was 
found to be 1.31. This being considered good, no change was 
made in the revolutions. July 12th, F was found to be 1.25. 
This was also considered good, and no change was made, 
although a moderate head sea was encountered at 8 a.m. July 
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13th, F was 1.10. A moderate head sea and breeze had been 
encountered throughout the preceding constant period. The 
ship pitched considerably, and kept the bridge wet with spray. 
Had this weather continued for the remainder of the voyage 
there would have been a margin of safety for the ship of 
1,498 x 0.10= 149.8 miles, and the coal remaining after arrival 
would have been 227 x0.10=22.7 tons. Although this margin 
was rather narrow, the revolutions were unchanged. Besides, 
there were indications of the weather moderating. July 14th, 
F was 1.45. The weather had moderated soon after noon of 
the preceding day. Advantage was taken of this to shove the 
ship along by increasing speed to 10.5 knots. 

From then on F continued to increase rapidly, permitting 
the speed to be increased accordingly. Throughout the voyage 
there was no apparent change in the efficiency of the machinery ; 
consequently, the conditions of wind and sea only had to be 
considered. 

The same principles illustrated in the foregoing table and 
remarks may be conveniently made use of by the commander- 
in-chief of a fleet or squadron. In this case he would consider 
the least efficient ship in steaming, or the one which would 
develop the least efficiency after the voyage began. This would 
be indicated by the one that gave the lowest value F. If bound 
on a long cruise, for instance, from Hampton Roads to the 
Orient via the Straits of Magellan, the determination daily 
of this factor for each vessel of the fleet will enable him readily 
to select the stopping places for coal with a view to lengthening 
the legs of the voyage as much as possible, thereby reducing 
the number of stops, and consequently shortening the time to 
his ultimate destination. 

Where the saving of coal is not an object the greatest prac- 
ticable speed can be made between coaling ports, thus still 
further shortening the time to his ultimate destination. 

The amount of coal required by each ship at the next coaling 
port can be estimated at a glance after receiving the noon 
reports. 

It may sometime be necessary for the fleet to proceed at 
the greatest possible speed to a place and there fight a battle 
before coaling. In this case the ship with the least radius of 
action would be considered. Suppose that the bunker capacity 
of such a ship were 2,000 tons, and that, in the judgment of the 
commander-in-chief, she should have 600 tons on hand when 
arriving upon the scene of operations. This amount is then 
reckoned as a reserve. The remainder, 1,400 tons, is the 
amount allowed for the run, and is so used in the determina- 
tion of F. If during the run the speed of the fleet is so regu- 
lated that F will remain at unity, the best possible speed will 
be made to the destination, and upon arrival the ship under 
consideration will have 600 tons on hand, or the required 
amount. 
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The same principle may be made use of in so regulating 
the speed of the fleet and consequent consumption of coal that 
it may reach the enemy with the best trim of water-line armour 
for going into action. 

The following table for the information of the commander- 
in-chief may be made out each day by an aid or by the fleet 
engineer after receiving the coal reports. This table, called 
the fleet table of factors of assurance, contains columns giving 
the following information :— 


1. Date and hour of completion of constant period. 
Standard speed during same. 

Distance run during same. 

Distance to destination. 

A column for each ship showing her factor of assurance. 
Conditions of wind and sea and other conditions affect- 
ing speed and coal consumption. 


With this table before him the commander-in-chief can tell 
at.a glance what each ship is doing in regard to coal consump- 
tion, and can readily regulate the speed to suit any conditions 
he desires to fulfil. 


In addition to the uses of this factor, as described above, 
it is believed that a record of it, combined with other considera- 
tions, may be useful in determining the relative steaming 
efficiency of the various vessels of the fleet. 


DYER O 














THE YEAR 1912 IN FOREIGN ARMIES. 
RUSSIA. 


MILITARY ESTIMATES. 


(Sums converted at the rate of 9.5 roubles to £1.) 








IgIl. IgI2. Difference. 
£ £ r 
Ordinary Expenditure 50,808,600 51,886,544 1,077,944 
Extraordinary do. 5,140,500 7,368,421 2,227,921 
Total... ... 455,949,100 £59,254,965 £31305,865 
ORGANIZATION. 


COMPOSITION OF THE ARMY.—The normal organization of 
the Army is as follows :— 


Number of Army Corps ... se es nA 34! 37 
a », Infantry Divisions ... bas aes ses 70 
me », Rifle Brigades = iS oe Sas ‘7 
‘é ,, Cavalry Brigades ... es ost re 58 
- », Reserve Infantry Divisions to be formed 

on Mobilization... ve os “eg 38 


Normal number of Divisions in an Army Corps ... 2 
,, Brigades in a Division ... 2 
»s » ,, Regiments in a Brigade 2 

», Battalions in a Regiment Be 4 
,, Companies in a Battalion 4 


> ” 


” ” 


’” ” 


Staff. 


Inspectorates: Railway Troops.—In future the Chief of 
Military Communications of the Chief Directorate of the 
General Staff will also act as Inspector of Railway Troops. 

Field Engineer Units.—The appointment of Inspector of 
Field Engineer Troops, which was introduced in 1910, will be 
in future styled ‘‘ Inspector of Engineer Units.’’ He will be 
responsible for the engineer depéts and for the technical train- 
ing of fortress as well as field engineers. He will satisfy him- 
self regarding the instruction in field engineering of troops of 
other arms. 

BARRACK CONSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION.—A new Chief 
Directorate has been formed at Army Headquarters: that of 
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Quartering. It will be presided over by a General—the Head 
of the Chief Directorate of Quartering—who is ex officio Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Barrack Construction. His office 
will be divided into four sections, dealing respectively with : 
(1) Land and buildings. (2) Maintenance of barracks, heat, 
light and water supply. (3) Hire of barracks. (4) Accounts. 

The former District Engineer Directorates will be in future 
styled ‘‘ District Quartering Directorates.”’ 


Civil APPOINTMENTS FOR RE-ENGAGED MEN.—A list is 
published of the civil appointments, which are to be filled 
gradually by men of the first category of non-commissioned 
officers of extended service, who have completed not less than 
ten years’ re-engaged service, and by petty officers and seamen 
of extended service. 


The number of appointments is as follows :— 





Ministry of the Court and Demesnes ... th hie 871 
Charitable Institutions of the Dowager Empress 462 
Synod ok ai Ae vii he tis Bee 706 
Ministry of Finance ... £e si Ae ++» 9,600 
= », the Interior Sie i ou ba Sg RS 

Ae », Education ees aA ti ode 302 

2 1» Ways of Communications ... see 24,303 

- », Trade nae des O44 ed 162 

A », Justice... std wt bai rat 100 
Directorate of Agriculture... ve a8 es 1,641 
~ », Horsebreeding a! ag eh 112 
Department of Control te ag pt ae 35 
Total ... “3 mK s+» 42,870 





All vacancies in the Ministries of Ways and Communica- 
tions, and in that of Justice and in the Directorates of Agricul- 
ture and Horsebreeding, will be filled by military or naval 
candidates. The introduction of such candidates in the remain- 
ing ministries and departments will be more gradual, one-half 
to three-fourths of the vacancies being for the present reserved 
to the patronage of the particular ministry or department. 

The pay of the appointments varies much, but it is prob- 
ably in every case sufficient to attract men to qualify by ten 
years’ extended service. This will be, at any rate, the case 
till industrial progress in Russia is sufficiently advanced to 
compete with the Government in the labour market. 


EMIGRANTS TO SIBERIA.—Emigrants who are reservists or 
who belong to the first Ban of the Opolchenie are excused mili- 
tary training during the first three years after arrival in their 
new homes. 

Sub-Ensigns.—The rank of Sub-Ensign sauryad 
praporshchik) has been abolished. In future reservists who 
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have served as non-commissioned officers, and are considered 
fit to occupy the position of officer on mobilization, will be 
borne on the lists as rank and file. 
Re-GrouPinG OF Units.—In the Vilna military district : 
The 25th Infantry Division has been transferred from 
the XXth to the IIIrd Army Corps. 
The 28th Infantry Division has been transferred from 
the IIIrd to the XXth Army Corps. 
The 5th Rifle Brigade has been transferred from the 
IInd to the IIIrd Army Corps. 


In the Warsaw military district :— 

The 17th Infantry Division has been transferred from 
the XIVth to the XIXth Army Corps. 

The 7th Cavalry Division has been transferred from 
the XIVth to the XIXth Army Corps. 

The 1st Don Cossack Division has been transferred 
from the XI Vth to the XIXth Army Corps. 

The 3rd Guard Infantry Division has been transferred 
from the XIXth to the XXIIIrd Army Corps. 

The Independent Guard Cavalry Brigade has been 
transferred from the XIXth to the XXIIIrd Army Corps. 

The 13th Cavalry Division has been transferred from 
the XIXth to the XIVth Army Corps. 

The 1st and 2nd Rifle Brigades have been transferred 
from the XXIIIrd to the XIVth Army Corps. 

The 14th Cavalry Division has been transferred from 
the XXIIIrd to the XIVth Army Corps. 


New ScALE OF OFFIceRS’ PENSIONS.—A new scale of 
pensions for officers, military officials, and their families, came 
into force on January Ist, 1912. An officer is entitled to a 
pension amounting to 50 per cent. of his pay after 25 years’ 
service. For each subsequent year’s service, up to 35, when he 
reaches the maximum of 8o per cent., he receives an additional 
pension amounting to three per cent of his pay at the time. 

The pensions of officers retired on account of illness are 
larger, and commence with five years’ service. Their size 
depends on the extent to which the individual is disabled and 
the number of years he has served. 

Air pilots and observers have a specially favourable scale. 
If retired at five years’ service on account of illness, they receive 
a pension equivalent to 20 per cent. of their pay, and the rate 
increases by 2 per cent. with each year’s service. If a certain 
number of flights are made each year, five years’ service counts 
as seven towards pension. 

The size of the pension received by a wounded officer 
depends upon (a) whether the wound was received on active 
service, (b) the extent to which it incapacitates him, and (c) the 
number of years he has served. 
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INVALID PENSIONS FOR RANK AND FILE.—Men_ whose 
ability to earn a living has been affected by injuries in the 
service, will be in future granted a pension on one of five scales, 
which range from £3 to £23 a year, according to the extent of 
the injury. wy. 

The widows of men who have died from the result of injuries 
received while serving, will receive pensions varying with the 
rank of the deceased, from £6 4s. to £10. 

RESERVISTS’ FAMILIES.—In future, on mobilization, local 
committees will superintend the issue to the families of reservists 
of a small money subsidy, calculated on the cost of food sufficient 
to maintain life. The wife and family of each reservist will 
be entitled to this allowance, and also, if they are dependent on 
his earnings, the father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, 
brother, and sister. This measure is political as much as 
humanitarian, and it is hoped that it may comfort the reservist 
in his anxiety regarding the fate of the family. 


ARMS AND DEPARTMENTS. 
Cavalry. 


TuRKOMAN Horse Division.—-The commandant of the 
Turkoman Horse Division is selected by the Governor of 
Trans-Caspia, in consultation with the General Officer Com- 
manding the IInd Turkestan Army Corps. The commandant 
has the right of appointing squadron commanders from regular 
cavalry units, or of promoting officers in the division. 

TRANS-BAIKAL, AMUR AND Ussuri Cossacks.—Arrange- 
ments have been made for the regular calling out of the fur- 
loughed classes of the Siberian Cossacks for periods of 
training. : 

Artillery. 

CoMPETITIVE FirING.—The rules for the firing competi- 
tions, which take place in all practice camps on the conclusion 
of the summer practice, have been extended to include the 
heavy field artillery batteries, which are now in process of 


re-armament. 
The guns will be divided into six categories for the purpose 


of the competition :— 

(1) 3xin. Q.F. field (and horse) guns, 1900 and 1902 
models, without telescopic sights. (2) 3-in. Q.F. field (and 
horse) guns, 1900 and 1902 models, with telescopic sights. 
(3) 3-in. Q.F. mountain guns. (4) 48 line field howitzers. 
(5) 42 line O.F. guns. (6) 6-in. O.F. howitzers. 

OrFIcerRs’ SCHOOL OF GUNNERY.—The Officers’ School of 
Gunnery has been much enlarged, and will be used in future 
for the theoretical and practical training of divisional as well 
as battery commanders. The instructional committee will con- 
tinue to make experimental tests of new inventions in artillery 
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equipment. The School is at Tsarskoe Selo in winter, and at 
the Sergievski polygon, near Luga, in summer. The com- 
mandant is a Lieutenant-General, and the assistant com- 
mandant a Major-General. The permanent staff consists of 
23 combatant officers, eight officials, and 150 combatant, and 
32 non-combatant rank and file. A field and a horse battery 
are permanently attached to the School, and every year three 
field artillery brigades (18 batteries or 144 guns), one howitzer 
division (two batteries or 12 guns), one horse battery (six 
guns), and an air unit are attached temporarily in the summer. 
The course of instruction lasts from March 5th to October 15th. 
It is attended each year by 108 captains, who are prepared 
for the position of battery commander, and by 36 lieutenant- 
colonels, who have been three vears in command of a battery, 
and are prepared for the position of divisional commander. 
The theoretical and practical instruction includes artillery, 
tactics, horsemastership, and map-reading. The officers under 
instruction take command of batteries and divisions at prac- 
tice, and the allowance of ammunition is liberal :— 
For each officer under instruction Sor ane 300 shrapnel 
For each officer of the permanent staff ... me 60 am 
For the field battery of the School as Ae 560 shrapnel 
and 40 common shell 
For the horse battery of the School _... Aus 434 shrapnel 
and 4o common shell 
For mountain guns be a tis --» 1,000 shrapnel 
For howitzers 3 Les $U 343 ..s 1,000 yb 
H.E. shell, 3-in. ae bea et feo cade 300 
TIN 5 8 isesc ts ers) ctor pect ee 


The Instructional Staff includes—in addition to the 12 
artillery instructors, an officer of the General Staff as instructor 
in tactics and military history. It is laid down that he will 
co-operate with the artillery instructors to ensure that sound 
tactical problems are set in illustration of the combination of 
fire with manoeuvre, and he will attend and give his opinion 
at the subsequent discussions. 

Officers of fortress artillery will continue to receive instruc- 
tion at the School of Gunnery, pending the establishment of 
a School of Fortress Artillery. 

A third Artillery School is now under construction at 
Odessa, and it is hoped that it will be possible to admit 100 
yunkers in the autumn of 1913, and 100 more each year, till 
the School reaches its establishment of 300, in 1915. 


PROMOTION OF ARTILLERY OFFICERS.—In future com- 
manders of divisions of the line artillery will be chosen exclu- 
sively from battery commanders of the line. Five vacancies 
for brigade commander in the line artillery will be filled by 
officers of the line, to one vacancy reserved for an officer from 
the Guard artillery. 
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ARMAMENT OF GUNNERS.—The sword in field and horse 
batteries is giving place to the kinjal or curved dagger, as 
worn by the men of machine-gun detachments. 


Engineers. 


ELECTRO-TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—Revised regulations have 
been published for the Officers’ Electro-Technical School. 

In future a number, not exceeding 40 officers of the 
engineers and railway troops, will join each year on October 
15th, for a course of one and two-thirds years in electro- 
submarine mining, explosives, wireless telegraphy, telephones, 
physics, chemistry, higher mathematics, electric lighting, rail- 
way construction and building. Experiments in technical 
engineer equipment are carred out at the School, on behalf of 
the Engineer Directorate. The School is under a Major- 
General, with a permanent staff of ten officers and three 
officials, and 243 combatant and 59 non-combatant rank and 
file. On mobilization the Permanent Staff of the School ex- 
pands into a reserve electro-technical battalion of four companies 
—one for the training of miners, one for telegraphists and 
telephonists, one for wirelss operators, and one for electrical 
engineers. 

Medical Services. 


Miuitary Hospitats.—The appointment of hospital com- 
mandant has been abolished. In future the Senior Surgeon will be 
responsible for the whole hospital management to the Inspector 
of Military Sanitation of the district. He will be assisted by 
an official in charge of the administrative services. The subor- 
dinate services are performed by conscripts who undergo two 
months training in military units before joining the hospital. 
Permanent military hospitals are divided into four classes 
according to the number of beds. Each hospital is divided into 
five sections :—Therapeutical, surgical, optical, venereal, and 
infectious. The Tashkent military hospital also contains a 
chemical laboratory for scientific investigation in subjects of 
commercial and agricultural interest as well as in medical science. 


UniFoRM OF MEeEpIcAL OFFIcers.—Medical and veterinary 
officers will in future wear on field service similar uniform and 
equipment to that worn by combatant officers. 


MEDICAL ORGANIZATION IN WarR.—In war each unit will 
have a regimental hospital (voiskovi lasaret) on the scale of 
16 beds for a four-battalion infantry regiment, and six beds for 
a cavalry regiment or artillery brigade. On the battlefield, the 
personnel, matériel and transport for the advanced dressing 
stations is provided by units, and for the main dressing stations 
by divisional and brigade hospitals (divisionni i brigadni 
lazareti). The latter evacuate the wounded to the field hospitals 
and they are conveyed thence to the rear by the military sanitary 
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convoys (voenno-sanitarni transportt). Each company, squad- 
ron or battery has at least four men trained in peace as stretcher 
bearers. On mobilization, the number of bearers in each unit 
is raised to four per stretcher by the employment of reservist 
musicians, hospital servants and other non-combatants. A 
bearer company is formed on mobilization for each divisional 
and brigade hospital. 


AMBULANCE TRANSPORT.—A two-wheeled cart, pattern 1912, 
has been introduced for the transport of sick and wounded. 
The cart has springs, and is covered with a collapsible tarpaulin 
hood. It contains seats for those slightly wounded and two 
stretchers for the transport of men lying down. In the front part 
of the cart there is a tarpaulin receptacle for water bottles, and 
underneath in rear there is a bag for forage. The end of the cart 
can be let down, forming a step to facilitate entry. It weighs 
560 lbs. empty and half a ton when loaded. It is drawn by one 
horse, which the driver leads. 


Rep Cross MEpDICAL ORDERLIES.—A special category of 
reservists is to be formed for service on mobilization as medical 
orderlies in the Red Cross Society’s hospitals. This class will 
consist of men of infantry and rifle regiments who have under- 
gone four weeks’ training under Red Cross doctors at the con- 
clusion of their third year of service. 


SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT. 


Meat Suppty ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—In time of war, the 
troops will be supplied with meat from herds of animals, which 
will be collected for each army on mobilization under arrange- 
ments made by the Intendance of the military district affected. 
Each herd will consist of 250 to 300 head of cattle, or, if of sheep 
or pigs, in the proportion of six sheep or four pigs to one head 
of cattle. 

A ‘‘ field expense’’ herd will be formed for each army 
corps, a fortress herd for each fortress, and reserve herds of the 
number required for each army. Each herd will be super- 
intended and driven by 34 non-combatant rank and file to be 
drawn from the reserve on mobilization, under an officer. Cattle 
should be between two and 12 years of age, and they should 
not be driven more than 14 miles in one day. Meat may be 
issued to units on the hoof, or fresh, or salted by the Morgan 
method. The strength of the expense herds will be maintained 
by local requisition, or by drafts from the reserve herds, which 
latter must contain two days’ meat for the whole army. 


EQUIPMENT STORES.—Equipment stores will be graded in 
future in three classes as follows :— 

Of the rst class, the stores at Moscow, Kiev, Irkutsk, St. 
Petersburg and Dvinsk. 
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Of the 2nd class, the stores at Khabarovsk (with a movable 
depét at Vladivostok), Kremenchug, Warsaw, Kazan, Tiflis, 
Tashkent and Chita. 

Of the 3rd class, those at Voronej, Omsk, Tambov, Sim- 
birsk, Khoroshevo (hospital mobilization stores) and Brest- 
Litovsk (field hospital equipment). 

MECHANICAL TRANSPORT TRIALS.—Two trials have taken 
place in 1912 :— 

(a) In June for light passenger cars over the route St. 
Petersburg — Pskov — Dvinsk — Vilna — Novno — Grodno — 
Baranovichi — Minsk — Smolensk — Vyazma — Moscow — St. 
Petersburg, a distance of 2,000 miles, including 660 miles ot 
unmetalled track. Machines of the Russo-Baltic Works and 
of 14 foreign firms took part. The light American Ford and 
White cars were considered most suitable, as they gave least 
trouble on the bridges and on the clayey or sandy tracks. 

(b) In October, for transport cars of one and a half, two, 
three and four tons, over the route St. Petersburg—Novgorod 
— Tver — Moscow — Maloyaroslavets — Roslav1 — Bryansk — 
Orel—Tula—Moscow—St. Petersburg, a distance of 2,166 miles. 
The roads, and especially the bridges, caused trouble through- 
out. All the cars completed the course, but planks and ropes 
were freely used to rescue those in difficulties. 

At the conclusion of the transport car trials, the whole of 
the competing cars, viz., 54, were purchased. Of these, 11 
were Saurers, including two repairing cars. 


RESERVE OF CHAUFFEURS.—Men who have received instruc- 
tion as drivers of automobiles, either in the Instructional Auto- 
mobile Company or in railway units will be classed in the reserve 
in a special category as chauffeurs. 


Pack SADDLE.—A new pack saddle has been introduced for 
Government transport. 


VETERINARY SERVICE AND HORSES. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF REMOUNTS.—The price to be paid for 
remounts in the cultivated districts of European Russia will 
be raised as follows :— 

1. In 1913, for riding horses from the present average of 
440 10s. 6d. to £42 10s. 6d., and for gun horses from the 
present average of £36 16s. 10d. to £38 8s. 5d. 

2. In the period 1914-1918 (inclusive) the average price for 
riding horses will be £44 14s. 9d. and for gun horses £41 Is. od. 


SERVICE OF REMOUNTS.—In 1909 an Inspector-General of 
Remounts was appointed, and he took over from the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry the superintendence of the Remount Service 
for the cavalry. His sphere of duties has now been extended, 
and he will be responsible for the purchase of remounts for 
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convoys (voenno-sanitarni transporti). Each company, squad- 
ron or battery has at least four men trained in peace as stretcher 
bearers. On mobilization, the number of bearers in each unit 
is raised to four per stretcher by the employment of reservist 
musicians, hospital servants and other non-combatants. <A 
bearer company is formed on mobilization for each divisional 
and brigade hospital. 


AMBULANCE TRANSPORT.—A two-wheeled cart, pattern 1912, 
has been introduced for the transport of sick and wounded. 
The cart has springs, and is covered with a collapsible tarpaulin 
hood. It contains seats for those slightly wounded and two 
stretchers for the transport of men lying down. In the front part 
of the cart there is a tarpaulin receptacle for water bottles, and 
underneath in rear there is a bag for forage. The end of the cart 
can be let down, forming a step to facilitate entry. It weighs 
560 Ibs. empty and half a ton when loaded. It is drawn by one 
horse, which the driver leads. 


Rep Cross MEDICAL ORDERLIES.—A special category of 
reservists is to be formed for service on mobilization as medical 
orderlies in the Red Cross Society’s hospitals. This class will 
consist of men of infantry and rifle regiments who have under- 
gone four weeks’ training under Red Cross doctors at the con- 
clusion of their third year of service. 


SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT. 


Meat SuppLy ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—In time of war, the 
troops will be supplied with meat from herds of animals, which 
will be collected for each army on mobilization under arrange- 
ments made by the Intendance of the military district affected. 
Each herd will consist of 250 to 300 head of cattle, or, if of sheep 
or pigs, in the proportion of six sheep or four pigs to one head 
of cattle. 

A ‘‘ field expense’’ herd will be formed for each army 
corps, a fortress herd for each fortress, and reserve herds of the 
number required for each army. Each herd will be super- 
intended and driven by 34 non-combatant rank and file to be 
drawn from the reserve on mobilization, under an officer. Cattle 
should be between two and 12 years of age, and they should 
not be driven more than 14 miles in one day. Meat may be 
issued to units on the hoof, or fresh, or salted by the Morgan 
method. The strength of the expense herds will be maintained 
by local requisition, or by drafts from the reserve herds, which 
latter must contain two days’ meat for the whole army. 


EQUIPMENT STORES.—Equipment stores will be graded in 
future in three classes as follows :— 


Of the 1st class, the stores at Moscow, Kiev, Irkutsk, St. 
Petersburg and Dvinsk. 
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Of the 2nd class, the stores at Khabarovsk (with a movable 
depét at Vladivostok), Kremenchug, Warsaw, Kazan, Tiflis, 
Tashkent and Chita. 

Of the 3rd class, those at Voronej, Omsk, Tambov, Sim- 
birsk, Khoroshevo (hospital mobilization stores) and Brest- 
Litovsk (field hospital equipment). 

MECHANICAL TRANSPORT TRIALS.—Two trials have taken 
place in 1912 :— 

(a) In June for light passenger cars over the route St. 
Petersburg — Pskov — Dvinsk — Vilna — Novno — Grodno — 
Baranovichi — Minsk — Smolensk — Vyazma — Moscow — St. 
Petersburg, a distance of 2,000 miles, including 660 miles ot 
unmetalled track. Machines of the Russo-Baltic Works and 
of 14 foreign firms took part. The light American Ford and 
White cars were considered most suitable, as they gave least 
trouble on the bridges and on the clayey or sandy tracks. 

(b) In October, for transport cars of one and a half, two, 
three and four tons, over the route St. Petersburg—Novgorod 
— Tver — Moscow — Maloyaroslavets — Roslavl — Bryansk — 
Orel—Tula—Moscow—St. Petersburg, a distance of 2,166 miles. 
The roads, and especially the bridges, caused trouble through- 
out. All the cars completed the course, but planks and ropes 
were freely used to rescue those in difficulties. 

At the conclusion of the transport car trials, the whole of 
the competing cars, viz., 54, were purchased. Of these, 11 
were Saurers, including two repairing cars. 


RESERVE OF CHAUFFEURS.—Men who have received instruc- 
tion as drivers of automobiles, either in the Instructional Auto- 
mobile Company or in railway units will be classed in the reserve 
in a special category as chauffeurs. 


Pack SADDLE.—A new pack saddle has been introduced for 
Government transport. 


VETERINARY SERVICE AND HORSES. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF REMOUNTS.—The price to be paid for 
remounts in the cultivated districts of European Russia will 
be raised as follows :— 

1. In 1913, for riding horses from the present average of 
440 10s. 6d. to £42 10s. 6d., and for gun horses from the 
present average of £36 16s. tod. to £38 8s. 5d. 

2. In the period 1914-1918 (inclusive) the average price for 
riding horses will be £44 14s. 9d. and for gun horses £41 1s. od. 


SERVICE OF REMOUNTS.—In 1909 an Inspector-General of 
Remounts was appointed, and he took over from the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry the superintendence of the Remount Service 
for the cavalry. His sphere of duties has now been extended, 
and he will be responsible for the purchase of remounts for 
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the artillery, which has been hitherto under the Artillery Depart- 
ment, and of ponies for infantry mounted orderlies, which have 
been hitherto bought by the General Staff. The post of 
Inspector-General of Remounts will be filled by a Lieut.- 
General, and he will have an assistant inspectional staff of two 
Major-Generals of cavalry and one of artillery, and an office 
staff of five officers and nine clerks. He will direct the work 
of the purchasing committees, and he is responsible for the 
system of training in the reserve (more properly depot) regi- 
ments, which train the cavalry remounts for one year before 
they are handed over to the active regiments. He will inspect 
artillery remounts at artillery remount collecting depéts, and 
he will communicate from time to time with district commanders 
with a view to the inspection of horses in active units. He will 
recommend to the Imperial Directorate of Horsebreeding any 
measures, such as the purchase of stallions, that he may con- 
sider necessary for the production of horses of the various types 


required by the Army. 


EDUCATION. 


StuDy OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN CADET Corps.--The 
instructions issued last year for the study of foreign languages 
in cadet corps have been amplified. The corps in which 
English will be taught instead of German are those at Orenburg 
(2), Tashkent and Khabarovsk. 

POSTING OF GRADUATES OF THE MILITARY SCHOOLS AS 
Orricers.—The regulations for the first posting of officers have 
been simplified and are now identical for graduates of the Corps 
of Pages and of the Military Schools, with this exception, that 
only a limited number of vacancies in the Guard are allotted 
each year to each Military School. 

Pupils at the Corps of Pages and the Military Schools are 
divided after the final examination into three classes according 
to their conduct and general and military educational attain- 
ments. The rst class, if of the requisite social standing, may 
join the Guard as sub-lieutenants or cornets, or if posted to 
the line, they may join with a year’s seniority. The 2nd class 
join the line without ante-dating. The grd class join the line 
to serve as under-officers for six months, after which they are 
promoted to the rank of officer on the recommendation of their 
c.o.’s. Pages joining the Guard receive a bonus of £52 
towards the cost of their uniforms; those joining other units as 
officers receive £31. 

Pages and yunkers finish their course at the Corps of Pages 
and at Military Schools in the latter half of August. They then 
receive 28 days’ leave. 

IMPERIAL NiIcoLAS MILITARY ACADEMY.—Some alterations 
have been made in the regulations regarding the Russian Staff 


College. 
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As before, officers of three years’ service are permitted to 
apply to become candidates. They then undergo a preliminary, 
non-competitive examination at the headquarters of their dis- 
trict, consisting of :— 

1. An essay on tactics, political history or geography. 

2. The solution of a tactical problem. 

The regulations formerly laid down that the district staff 
should send in with the record of service of a would-be candi- 
date certificates ‘‘ descriptive of him in every respect.’’ In 
future the district staff will simply forward to the Academy 
Commandant confidential reports from the commandant of the 
officer’s regiment or artillery brigade on his energy and moral 
qualities. 

The subject ‘‘ tactics ’’ is for the first time included in the 
programme for the competitive entrance examination which is 
held at St. Petersburg. The subjects will be:—{1) training 
manuals, (2) tactics, (3) artillery, (4) fortification, (5) military 
administration, (6) mathematics, (7) political history, (8) geog- 
raphy, (9) Russian language, (10) one foreign language—Ger- 
man, English or French, (11) topography. 

The course commences in the second half of October. 

While at the Academy the student passes non-competitive 
examinations for transfer from the junior to the senior class, 
and from the senior to the supplementary class. 

Officers who attain a certain total of marks in the examina- 
tion for admission to the supplementary class and for their 
work while in that class, and also a qualifying minimum in 
each subject studied are considered to have passed the Academy 
in the 1st class. Those who attain the qualifying minimum in 
each subject, but fall short of the general total, are considered 
to have passed in the 2nd class. Officers who satisfy neither of 
these conditions are sent down without a certificate. 

Formerly all officers who passed out in the 1st class were 
attached at once to the General Staff. In future all graduates 
of the Academy will return in the first instance to their 
regiments. 

SCHOOL OF MILITARY TopoGRAPHY.—The School of Military 
Topography receives youths of from 17 to 24 years of age, who 
have been educated at a cadet corps or who have passed a speci- 
fied entrance examination, and trains them for the Corps ot 
Military Topographers. The practice of attaching combatant 
officers to this corps will be discontinued, and the establishment 
of the school will be gradually raised in 1913 and 1914 from 50 
to 100 yunkers in order that the annual output may be sufficient 
to keep the corps up to strength. 


MANCEUVRES AND TRAINING. 


RESERVISTS’ TRAINING.—Throughout the Russian Em- 
pire, with the exception of the Kazan military district, 
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those reservists of the infantry, field artillery, fortress artillery 
and engineers, whose term of military service commenced in 
1905 and 1907, were called up for instruction at training camps 
in 1912. In the Kazan military district the 1907 contingent 
only was called up. The training lasted five weeks in the St. 
Petersburg and Vilna military districts and three weeks else- 
where. 

Sub-ensigns and volunteers who passed into the reserve 
in 1905 and 1911, and those reservists educationally qualified 
for the rank of officer, who belonged to the 1905 and 1907 
contingents, were called out for a six weeks’ course of instruc- 
tion at training camps. 

480,000 men of the 1st Ban of the Opolchenie were called 
out for 28 days’ training in European Russia. 

In the Pri-Amur military district, 6,000 men of the Opol- 
chenie were called out for 42 days’ training. 


PROGRAMME OF TRAINING FOR ENGINEER RESERVISTS.— 
Detailed instructions have been issued to systematize the train- 
ing of engineer reservists. It is calculated that 228 hours are 
available for training in a repetition course of six weeks, and 
152 hours in a course of four weeks, or owing to holidays, etc., 
an average of five-and-a-half-hours a day. About half of the 
total time is given to specialist instruction. 


RECRUITING. 


New Law oF MILitary SERVICE.—It has been long recog- 
nized that the Conscription Law of 1874 is out of date, owing 
to the increase in the annual contingent having outstripped the 
growth of the population. 

On March 23rd the new Bill for altering the law of military 
service passed the third and final reading in the Duma by a 
majority of 147 votes to 72. The minority consisted of the 
three factions of the Left—the Party of Popular Freedom, the 
Party of Progress, and the Labour Party, who opposed the 
measure on the ground chiefly that doctors and teachers would, 
under its provisions, be made liable to serve. 

The provisions of the Bill were worked out by an Inter- 
Departmental Committee, which commenced its sittings in 1909. 
The measure was considered by the Duma Committee of 
Imperial Defence from February to November, 1911. It was 
presented to the whole House in December, 1911, and two 
sittings were devoted to the first reading and six to the second. 
The Bill was then once more considered by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and finally passed the third reading after 
three more sittings of the whole House. 

The Upper House supported the Minister of War in his con- 
tention that short-term volunteers should join at the same time 
as the ordinary conscripts. The matter was referred to a joint 
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committee of the two Houses, with the result that the Duma 
practically got its way. 

The Bill was signed by the Emperor on August 5th. The 
new law came into force on December 14th, and the contingent 
of 1913 (t.e., that joining next autumn), will be called out under 
its provisions. 


The chief changes are as follows :— 


1. Conscription age. Formerly the contingent consisted 
of all men who had reached 21 years of age by October 14th in 
the year of conscription. In future it will consist of those 
who have reached 20 years by January 14th of the same year, 
i.e., it will be slightly younger. 

2. The annual conscription will take place earlier, i.e., 
between September 28th and October 28th. This change is of 
importance from a military point of view, for the Russian 
recruits are handicapped in their progress in training by the 
severity of the winter and the large number of holidays, and 
so are not fit to take their place in the ranks till later than those 
of the Central Powers. 

3- The list of exemptions on account of family reasons 
has been redrafted, and in some cases the new principle ot 
postponements has been introduced to take the place of exemp- 
tions. 

4. The number of exemptions on account of educational 
and professional qualifications has been lessened. Doctors and 
teachers are no longer excused. Educated conscripts are 
required to serve three years, which period may be shortened 
to two years if they pass the examination for sub-ensign. They 
are liable to be called out for three repetition trainings of 
eight weeks each. It is hoped that this reform will strengthen 
the cadre of officers of reserve. 

5. The minimum period of service of short term volun- 
teers has been increased from one year to two years. This two 
years may, however, be shortened to one-and-a-half or one-and- 
two-thirds years for those who pass the examination for pro- 
motion to the rank of officer. Those who join on January 14th 
will serve continuously one year and eight months; those join- 
ing on July 14th, only one year and six months—either con- 
tinuously, or joining the Reserve after 15 months, and rejoin- 
ing the Colours for three months’ training in the following 
summer. 


Men whose educational qualifications do not entitle them 
to serve as short term volunteers, may enlist between the ages 
of 18 and 30, to complete the ordinary period of service as 
ordinary volunteers (okhotniki). It is thought that as soon as 
this regulation becomes known, large numbers of men will 
enlist at the age of 18, and this will have the gradual effect of 
reducing the average age of the contingents. 
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6. The military element in the recruiting committees has 
been strengthened, with the object of preventing the enlistment 
of men physically unfit for service. 

7- Instead of each recruiting circle being compelled, as 
formerly, to supply an arbitrarily fixed number of conscripts, 
irrespective of the proportion of the privileged classes (exemp- 
tions for family reasons, etc.) in that circle, the burden will be 
in future equalized throughout the Empire by the Ministry of 
the Interior publishing which of the privileged classes, if any, 
must be taken, and if the whole class is not required, what 
proportion should be taken in all districts. 


If necessary a supplementary contingent will be called out 
on February 28th, to complete possible deficiencies in units. 
If, on the other hand, it becomes evident by March 14th that 
there are recruits in excess of the establishment, these are 
released to their homes by April 28th. 

Throughout the conscription the names of Jews are borne 
on a separate list, so that the place of a Jewish absentee is 
taken by a co-religionist. 

8. The penalties for evading the conscription, or post- 
poning appearance till after February 28th, subsequent to 
which date no recruits are taken, are increased. 


MACHINE-GUNS,. 


ARMAMENT OF CAVALRY MACHINE-GUN DETACHMENTS.—The 
combatant ranks in cavalry machine-gun detachments will 
carry the revolver. Their swords will be attached to the 
saddle. Drivers will be armed with the rifle. 


RESERVES. 


REGISTRATION OF RESERVISTS.—Reservists’ names are 
entered on lists in the districts in which they reside. Their 
immediate registration is undertaken generally by the police 
in the towns, and by the local authorities in the country. Re- 
servists changing their address are obliged to communicate 
with the authorities. 

Mobilization is announced by posted-up orders.  Re- 
servists are allowed 24 hours to settle their domestic affairs. 
They then proceed to the place of assembly on foot, or, if the 
distance is greater than 17 miles, by cart or rail, at the expense 
of the local Government. They are medically examined at the 
places of assembly, and despatched in parties to units. 


CATEGORIES OF REsERvISTS.—In order to facilitate the 
distribution of reservists on mobilization, each man, on pass- 
ing to the reserve, receives a discharge certificate, which indi- 
cates by the colour of its binding, the particular arm to which 
he belongs. 








t 
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A number of new categories have been formed, in order to 
ensure that a sufficiency of men may be forthcoming on mobili- 
zation to perform specialized duties. Artillery reservists will 
be in future earmarked ‘“‘field,’’ ‘‘ howitzer,’’ ‘‘ mountain,”’ 
““heavy,”’ ‘“‘horse,’’ and “‘local,’? instead of, as formerly, 
“‘foot,’’ “‘park,’”? and ‘‘horse.’? New categories are being 
formed of infantry and artillery telephonists, infantry machine- 
gunners, aviators and engineer clerks. 


AERONAUTICS. 


INSTRUCTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL STAFF.—Ten 
general staff officers of less than field rank will be attached 
each year, for three months’ instruction, to the School of Avia- 
tion or to air units. 


TRANSFER OF AERONAUTICS FROM THE ENGINEER DEPART- 
MENT TO THE GENERAL STAFF.—AII questions concerning aero- 
nautics have been transferred from the Aeronautical Committee 
of the Engineer Directorate to a newly-formed Aeronautical 
Section of the Chief Directorate of the General Staff. 


This section will be under a Major-General of the General 
Staff, with a field officer of engineers as his assistant, and will 
consist of two sub-sections :— 

1. To deal with training, under a Colonel of the General 
Staff, with two other officers. 

2. To deal with technical equipment, under a Colonel, 
with two other officers. 

The section is assigned £650 to cover travelling expenses 
when attending experiments, or when on detachment abroad, 
and the sum of £100 to disburse as ‘‘ rewards for specialists.’’ 

The Chief of the General Staff will select the commandant 
and instructors of the Officers’ School of Aviation from 
amongst the graduates of the School. Representatives of the 
General Staff will attend each year the final examination of 
officers who have completed the course at the School. 


FLYING SECTION OF THE OFFICERS’ SCHOOL OF AVIATION.— 
The staff of the Flying Section of the Officers’ School of Avia- 
tion will consist of a commandant, a second-in-command and 
four officer-instructors. 

The object of the section is to train officers and men for 
service in the flying sections of air companies, and to carry 
out experiments with new apparatus. 

From April 14th to November 14th each year, 15 officers of 
all arms will be trained as pilots. Each officer will be accom- 
panied from his unit or district by two men, one of whom will 
be trained as a motor expert and the other in the construction 
and repair of aeroplanes. The officers who pass the final tests 
successfully will be appointed to the flying sections of air 
companies as vacancies occur. The ten most capable men out 
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of the 30 who have undergone training are also appointed to 
air companies. The equipment of the section will include ten 
aeroplanes of various patterns, a passenger automobile, and 
a transport car. 


SUGGESTED INCREASED SCALE OF Pay AND PENSION FOR 
AERONAUTS.—It has been proposed to grant aeronauts increased 
pay on the following liberal scale :— 

(a) Officer aeroplanists for each month in the course of 
which they have spent six hours in the air £20 16s. 8d. 

(b) Officers in command of aerostats for each month in 
which they have spent six hours in the air £15 12s. 6d. 

Other ranks will receive increased pay in proportion. 


Test COMPETITION OF MILITARY AEROPLANES.—In August 
and September a test competition of military aeroplanes of 
Russian manufacture was held at Gachina. The competition 
lasted 40 days. Nine machines competed, but only three 
finished all the tests. The prizes were distributed as follows :— 

First Prize: £3,000. Russo-Baltic Carriage Works, for 
Sikorski biplane, with Argus 100-h.p. motor. Speed 113 kilo- 
metres ; lifting capacity 940 lbs. 

Second Prize: £1,500. Duks Company, Moscow, for 
biplane of type of Farman No. 11, with Gnome 7o-h.p. motor. 
Speed 86 kilometres.. This machine was considered especially 
adapted for observation and bomb throwing. 

Third Prize: £1,000. Duks Company, for monoplane of 
the Nieuport type, with Gnome 7o0-h.p. motor. This aeroplane 
was slower than the Sikorski biplane, and less suitable than 
the Farman for observation purposes, but was judged to be 
of particularly good construction. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FLEET (Otdyel Vozdushnago 
Flota).— According to a statement by the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander Mikhailovich, President of the ‘‘ Department of the Air 
Fleet,’’ published in April, 1912, Rs.226,923 had been raised by 
public subscription up to that date in addition to the Rs.880,000 
originally subscribed for Admiralty purposes during the Russo- 
Japanese War, and subsequently handed over to the ‘‘ Depart- 


ment.’’ 


THE SEVASTOPOL SCHOOL OF AVIATION.—The Sevastopol 
School of Aviation has been transferred to Kacha, eight miles 
north of Sevastopol and about three miles from the village of 
Mamashai. A Government road leads from Sevastopol to 
Mamashai, and Rs.15,000 have been assigned by Government 
to construct a chaussee from that village to the school. 


The Sevastopol School of Aviation received an assignment 
of Rs.50,000 from Government in 1911, and of Rs.100,000 in 
1912. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EspIoNAGE.—In July, 1912, a new law of espionage was 
passed which rendered punishable by penal servitude many 
offences not previously regarded as criminal. 

The furnishing of information on military matters to the 
agent of a foreign Government, even though the information 
may not be of a confidential nature, will render the individual, 
whether a Russian or a foreign subject, liable to imprisonment. 

Individuals in possession of carrier pigeons or wireless 
telegraphy apparatus for the purpose of communicating infor- 
mation are liable to three years confinement, and airmen flying 
over a fortress are liable to imprisonment. 

In virtue of an article in this law, an enactment of the 
Council of Ministers for restricting the Press received the 
Emperor’s sanction on December 12th. This enactment for- 
bids the publication for one year in the Press of all information 
respecting the preparedness of the Army and Navy for war, 
the quantity of stores with the troops, extra work in factories 
in the execution of orders for the Ministries of War and Marine, 
actual condition and strengthening of fortresses, the carrying 
out of trial and test mobilizations of any portion of the land 
and sea forces, stoppage of leave, calling up of the reserves, 
retention of time-expired men, movements of troops towards 
frontiers, manoeuvres, and the collection of transport near 
frontiers. 


This prohibition does not extend to information published by 
or with the sanction of the Ministers of War and Marine. 


CONFIDENTIAL ReEportTs.—New regulations have been 
issued regarding confidential reports on officers. These annual 
reports must describe exactly and fully the officer’s professional, 
physical, mental and moral qualities, and, in conclusion, assign 
him to one of the following classes :—‘‘ exemplary,’’ ‘‘ good,’’ 
‘‘ satisfactory,”’ or ‘‘ unsatisfactory.’ It must be stated in 
addition whether he is :— 

(1) Fitted for promotion (a) by selection, or (b) by 
seniority. 

(2) Fit for his present position. 

(3) Should be transferred to non-combatant service. 

(4) Should be warned of his professional shortcomings. 

(5) Should be dismissed the service. 


Reports on all officers of and senior to the rank of company 
commander are drawn up by their immediate superiors. 
Reports on officers junior to the rank of company commander 
are drawn up by their commanding officer, who also confirms 
the report, unless it is unfavourable, in which case it is con- 
firmed by the divisional commander. 

Confidential reports on lieut.-colonels and captains are con- 
firmed by the divisional commander; on major-generals and 
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coloneis by the corps commander; and on _lieut.-generals 
by the district commander; but in each case the report 
is first discussed by the divisional, corps or district selection 
committees (litt. committees on confidential reports), of which 
the confirming officers act as president without the power of 
voting. These committees meet yearly between November 15th 
and December 15th. Reports on corps commanders are dis- 
cussed in the selection committee at Army Headquarters. 
When the report is confirmed, each officer is informed 
through the ordinary channel of the class to which he has been 
allotted (i.e., ‘‘exemplary,’’ ‘‘ good,’ etc.). If the report is 
unfavourable, he is informed in detail of the reasons. 


IMPORTANT MILITARY LITERATURE. 


The following Training Manuals have been published 
during the year :— 

Field Service Regulations.—To replace ‘‘ Field Service 
Regulations ’’ and ‘‘ Instructions for the Conduct of a Force of 
All Arms,’’ of 1904, and ‘‘ Russian Army Orders relating to the 
Laws and Customs of War on Land,”’ of 1909. 

Regulations for the Training of Infantry.—Provisional ; to 
be reported on by district commanders on October 14th, 1914. 
This work replaces the following :— 

‘“* Regulations for Training Infantry Rank and File,’’ 1901. 

‘‘ Training of Young Soldiers.”’ 

‘Training of Old Soldiers.”’ 

‘* Training in Instructional Detachments.”’ 

‘‘ Training of Non-Commissioned Officers.”’ 

Instructions in Firing from Machine-Guns.—To replace 
‘* Firing Instructions,’’ of 1905, and ‘‘ Instructions for the Con- 
duct of Work in Machine-Gun Camps,”’ of 1911. 

Training of Infantry Machine-Gun Detachments. 

Description of the Machine-Gun in Three Parts. 

Regulations for the Conduct of Training in Cavalry.—To 
replace similar Regulations of 1896. 

Cavalry Training.—To replace ‘‘ Cavalry Training,’’ of 
1896, and ‘‘ Cossack Training,’’ of 1899. 

Instructions for the Conduct of Field Artillery in Battle. 

Field Artillery Exercise—Gun Drill. 

Fortress Artillery Training.—To replace that of 1907-8. 

Regulation for Military Sanitary Rides.—To replace the 
Provisional Regulations of 1904. 























AN OPEN LETTER ON NIGHT FIGHTING 
AND OUTPOSTS.' 


YOU ask me to tell you something about night fighting, so 
I propose in this letter to give you my views on the subject 
for what they are worth. Probably it would be best not to 
enter into the question of large night operations, but to confine 
ourselves to discussing quite small affairs, with the object of 
learning something that will be useful to regimental officers. 


It is generally accepted that night operations will frequently 
be resorted to in the future. Perhaps, however, there is a 
danger that soldiers who have no actual experience may enter 
into this extremely risky class of fighting without fully realizing 
what they are committing themselves to. There is nothing so 
upsetting to thé nerves as the unexpected—and therein lies the 
danger of the valour of ignorance; not that there is anything 
extraordinary about night fighting, it is all very much what a 
man of ordinary intelligence and imagination might expect. 
Nevertheless, the first actual experience always seems to give 
men an unpleasant surprise. 


The general impression left on the mind is one of utter 
confusion. Each individual knows only what is happening in 
his immediate neighbourhood, and he is in complete ignorance 
as to the fortunes of his comrades, and of the success or failure 
of the plan asa whole. The scheme which, beforehand, seemed 
so clear and well thought out to the minutest details, seems 
suddenly dependent on numberless chances impossible to have 
been foreseen or provided against. If the night is dark there is an 
uncomfortable feeling that we may fire into our own friends, 
or, what is just as bad—or even worse—that they may be firing 
at us. Even when it comes to close bayonet fighting it is difficult 
to tell friend from foe unless there is some distinctive dress. 
Severe night fighting is not a pleasant business, and probably no 
man can truthfully say that he has enjoyed the experience. 
Although a knowledge of what to expect will not exactly make 
you joyful, it will be useful, provided you can apply vour know- 
ledge. Many of the risks can be minimized by a little fore 
thought. Above all, realize the fact that complicated plans and 
intricate formations are a certain source of disaster, and should, 





1 This letter, which is from a friend who combines in himself brains 
and experience of war, having come into my hands, I have asked the 
Editor to find room for it in an early number of the JourNaL. It merits 
careful perusal and consideration by all ranks.—t.a.H. 
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therefore, be avoided, while all ranks should understand that 
success greatly depends on offensive action backed up by real 
fierceness in the fighting. 


It requires no genius to grasp the fact that peace training, 
no matter how good it may be, can never reproduce anything 
like the scene that must inevitably take place when a night 
collision occurs in actual warfare. Because a certain manoeuvre 
or formation appears to be successful against a flagged enemy, 
or against troops who have only blank ammunition and do not 
use the bayonet, it does not in the least follow that similar 
methods would not lead to disaster against a realenemy. Prob- 
ably an attack like Magersfontein would be a glorious success 








in peace. So, whatever you do, always remember that the 
peace picture is only true to war up to the point when the 
first shot is fired. 


I don’t think I can do better than tell you the story of an 
actual experience, and on that story try to base some principles 
which you may perhaps find useful to you in the future. 

The siege of Ladysmith commenced about November 1, 
1899. Early in December Sir George White knew that General 
Buller was about to advance to the relief of the garrison. 
General Buller had informed Sir G. White that the Boer position 
on the Tugela would be attacked on December 17. How far 
this information influenced Sir G. White in deciding to make 
night sorties from Ladysmith, I do not know; but it is prob- 
able that he argued that it was imperative for the garrison to 
rouse itself and do its best to draw as many Boers as possible 
from General Buller’s front. Such reasoning seems to be only 
commonsense. Whether Sir G. White meant to carry the 
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argument further, and make a resolute attack at the same time 
as General Buller, is not common knowledge, and moreover, 
that is another story and has nothing to do with my letter. 
In any case General Buller took the matter out of Sir G. White’s 
hand by attacking on the 15th instead of on the 17th. 


On the night of December 7-8, General Hunter took out 
some 600 Imperial Light Horse and Natal Carabiniers and 
blew up two big guns (a “‘ Long Tom ”’ and a 4.7-inch howitzer), 
besides capturing and bringing in a Maxim. The Boers 
made no stand at all; the only casualty on our side was one 
officer wounded. Everything went well; the Boers were so 
badly surprised that there was practically no night fighting; 
and as it is on that subject I am more particularly writing, 
there is no use in our going into the details of the sortie. We 
can, however, see the truth of the principles which lay stress 
on the value of the offensive spirit, the enormous advantage 
which is gained by surprising one’s enemy, and the importance 
of careful and accurate night guiding. There can be no doubt 
that General Hunter’s sortie did more to increase the fighting 
spirit of the garrison (in other words, its moral) than anything 
that had taken place since the commencement of the siege— 
this alone was a matter of supreme importance. 


The success of the sortie was so startling that it has been 
suggested we ought to have made several simultaneous sorties, 
thus taking advantage of the fact that the Boers did not keep 
strong posts round their guns at night. But we must not forget 
that Sir G. White could not have known this, and the responsi- 
bility was his. Also, there were some practical difficulties 
which are sometimes overlooked—for instance, how could the 
attacks have been timed to take place simultaneously? The 
chances are that one column would have struck the enemy’s 
piquets unexpectedly, firing would have begun, and the whole 
Boer line would have been on the gui vive. It would have been 
exceedingly difficult to bring off several attacks successfully, and 
it would have been leaving too much to luck—a fickle goddess 
and one not to be depended upon in war. 

Encouraged by General Hunter’s success the question of 
another effort was mooted. The chances were that the enemy 
would have strengthened their posts, but on the other hand, 
it was just ‘possible that another sortie would not be expected 
so soon. The question was which gun to select. As far as 
the northern front was concerned there appeared to be three 
possible objectives :— 

The big gun on Telegraph Hill. 
The 12-pdr. high-velocity gun on Thornhill’s Kopje. 
The 4.7-inch howitzer on Surprise Hill. 

The Telegraph gun, for some reason (probably difficulty 
of ammunition supply), did not shoot much, and the garrison 
felt no particular animosity against it. Also there was a 
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searchlight fixed up close to the gun which might have made 
a night surprise difficult, and, as can be seen from the sketch 
map, there was a stream to be crossed; also it was thought that 
the Boers would have piquets at the drifts. The distance also 
was great, and if any hitch had occurred a retirement would 
have been difficult—to say the least of it. The Thornhill gun 
was close, only 2,500 yards away from our lines. It was thought, 
however, that the Boers would be expecting us here, and as 
it was a rough stony hill, troops advancing over it in the dark 
would be certain to make an abominable noise. 


There remained the Surprise Hill howitzer. This gun had 
made itself rather a nuisance, and being a howitzer, its shells 
used to drop over the trenches at an unpleasant angle. The 
hill itself had what appeared to be a grassy slope, with some 
scrub and low trees. There were some rough looking rocks 
here and there. It was so far back that the chances were that 
the enemy would think it safe from attack. It was about 
4,500 yards (say two and a half miles) from King’s Post, and 
to get at it an attacking column had to pass through a sort 
of tunnel—i.e., between Thornhill’s and Bell’s Kopjes (1,500 
yards). After passing between these two hills the so-called 
tunnel ran for 2,200 yards and ended at Surprise Hill. One 
advantage about this was that it simplified the question of 
guiding, as, to people in the valley, Surprise Hill stood out 
boldly against the skyline. The name of the hill was a good 
omen. 


On considering the advantages and disadvantages of the 
three possible objectives, it was thought that Surprise Hill 
offered the best chance of success, principally because we were 
more likely to surprise the Boers there than anywhere else. 


Before definitely deciding on making the sortie Sir George 
White sanctioned a reconnaissance being made, and requested 
that a plan should be submitted. On the night of December g 
accordingly, a party, consisting of four officers, one sergeant 
and six company scouts, went out. The main object of the 
reconnaissance was to discover whether the Boers kept any 
piquets on the railway line. No piquets were found. The wire 
fences alongside the line were not cut, as it was thought that 
if it was noticed the Boers might suspect our design. Perhaps 
the reconnaissance might have been pushed further, but it must 
be remembered that if the enemy’s piquets had been run into, 
the chances were it would have made the Boers particularly 
watchful for some nights. 


It should be mentioned that during the afternoon, till it 
was too dark to see, Surprise Hill was closely watched through 
a powerful telescope, so as to try to locate the piquets and night 
dispositions. As far as could be seen there were only about 
20 men round the gun. Men could be observed walking about, 
shaking out their blankets, and making themselves comfortable 
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for the night. The fact that men walked freely about the top 
of the hill and down the slopes made it fairly obvious that there 
were no barbed wire entanglements to be feared. At daylight 
the next morning, the roth, the telescope was brought into. 
requisition again. Undoubtedly valuable information was thus 
gained easily and without arousing the enemy’s suspicions. 


The morning of the roth was spent in making out the plan. 
Only five officers (excluding Sir George White and some of 
his staff) knew anything about it—the general commanding the 
brigade (Sir F. Howard), the colonel commanding the battalion, 
and the officers who had made the reconnaissance. ‘The escort 
which accompanied the reconnaissance the previous night had 
been told a lie, and apparently believed it. After much dis- 
cussion the following plan was decided upon :— 


The sketch shows the formation for the advance and the 
method of deployment. 

Five companies were considered sufficient, with a small 
party of artillery and engineers (one officer and four or five: 
men each). The column was to deploy at the foot of the hill 
(see sketch below). A Company, with two sections of H im 
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References per = Formation previous to deployment. 


Companies in fours. 


pone > = The dotted lines show the routes of the different 
Companies when the deployment took place. 


C——_ * Formation after deployment. 
There were no scouts ahead of the front line. 


single rank, were to advance straight on the gun and proceed 
100 yards or so beyond, and there form a rough crescent cover- 
ing the gun; the remainder of H Company, with the engineers 
and artillery, were to follow close behind, and to them was 
delegated the actual work of blowing up the gun. B and G 
Companies were to proceed nearly up to the crest of the hill 
and face outwards, with the object of dealing with any Boer: 
counter-attack, and also to give the leading companies a line 
through which to pass on retiring. There remains E Company ; 
half of this company was to be left behind at the railway to 
prevent the Boers blocking the retirement; the other half was 
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to accompany the column to the donga at the foot of the hill,} 
also with the object of preventing the Boers blocking the 
retirement. 

This plan was submitted to Sir George White, who ap- 
proved of it, and it was settled that the attack should be carried 
out that night—+.e., the night of December 10-11. 
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The hour of attack was more or less fixed by the following 
conditions :— 

(1) The roth was a Sunday, and as the Boers made a 
practice of not shooting on the Sabbath, a custom 
much appreciated by the garrison, it was decided not 
to make the attack till after midnight in order not to 
establish a precedent. 





1 It was thought at the time that there was only one donga at the 
foot of Surprise Hill. Through a telescope it looked as though this was 
the case, and a local man confirmed the idea. As a matter of fact, there 
were two other small dongas. As will be seen, this mistake led to trouble, 
and it affords us a good example of the possible consequences of bad 
information. 
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(2) The moon did not set till about 11 p.m.—therefore 
the attack had to be made after that hour. 


(3) It was, of course, imperative that the column should 
be back inside our own lines before daylight, and 
therefore the attack could not be made much later 
than midnight. 


In order to facilitate the retirement it was arranged that 
three lamps should be hoisted on King’s Post shortly after 
midnight, the object being to give everyone a line to retire by. 

It should be mentioned that Sir George White gave instruc- 
tions that the attack was only te be made if a surprise could be 
effected. Personally I think this was a sound decision, as it 
would have been a bad business, both actually, and for the 
moral of the garrison, if the attack had met with a bloody 
repulse. For a particular jaunt of this sort, it was not at all 
a bad thing to leave this discretion to the commander of the 
column ; but if the attack had formed part of larger operations, 
or the capture of the hill had been essential for other reasons, 
it certainly would not have been advisable to issue such instruc- 
tions. | Under these circumstances the supreme commander 
should take the responsibility on his shoulders and give definite 
orders. 

There was some little difficulty about obtaining guides. 
Luckily, Mr. Thornhill, the owner of the farm at Thornhill’s 
Kopje, was available, and another local man named Ashby. 
These two reported themselves at battalion headquarters during 
the afternoon, and it was then explained to them what was 
required of them. One cannot help wondering what the feelings 
of some of our English country gentlemen would be if they 
were suddenly called upon for a job of this sort. 


About seven p.m. the colonel explained the plan to the 
officers. He did so very fully, and everyone asked questions 
until the colonel was satisfied that the whole scheme was thor- 
oughly understood by all. The company officers then went to 
their companies and explained the whole plan to the N.c.o.’s 
and men. You may be sure that seldom have officers had a 
more attentive audience. Remember, if it ever falls to your 
lot to take part in an affair of this sort, that these explanations 
are most important ; in fact they are essential to success. 


Of course, it was necessary to warn the troops holding 
Observation Hill that a sortie was going to be made. I am 
not quite sure of the exact time they were informed, but prob- 
ably not before seven or eight p.m. It was obviously necessary 
to do this, as otherwise they might have fired on the column, 
either as it was going out or returning. 

The column fell in at 9.30 p.m., and moved off, led by 
the two guides and the officers who had made the reconnaissance 
the previous night. The moon happened to be more than 
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usually bright, so the column halted before reaching the railway 
and waited for an hour or so. The railway line was the first 
obstacle to be crossed ; it was thought that the wires might make 
a noise when being cut, especially if they were tightly stretched, 
but there was no bother at all. Two men held the wire and then 
it was cut between them and allowed to slacken quietly. 1 
forgot to mention that the Boer searchlight on Telegraph Hill 
had been switching about. It looked rather alarming, but 
there was really no difficulty in dodging it by lying down when- 
ever the ray of light approached the column. The grass must 
have been nine to twelve inches high, and it is a well-known 
fact that stationary troops are difficult to pick up with a search- 
light. 

Half of E Company was left at the railway as previously 
arranged. 


The column now advanced into the tunnel. Bell’s Kopje 
on the right and Thornhiill’s on the left stood out rather threat- 
eningly, while Surprise Hill frowned up clearly against the 
sky-line in front—there was no question of losing sight of the 
objective. As the column slowly advanced and left Bell’s and 
Thornhill’s Kopjes further and further behind the situation did 
not look too pleasant—in all probability the thought uppermost 
in most men’s minds was: ‘‘I hope there will be no trouble in 
getting back.’’ Mind you, everybody knew the Boers were in 
occupation of these hills. 


The night had now become very dark. Just as the foot of the 
hill was reached and the bushes and longer grass round the 
nullah could be seen by the leading men, a light was apparently 
struck about 20 or 30 yards ahead. It was a moment of great 
suspense, but nothing happened—there was just the flash ot 
light and then darkness. The scouts, who at this time were 
about 20 or 30 yards ahead, went on and found nothing. What 
would have happened if even 20 resolute Boers had suddenly 
opened fire with magazine rifles? All question of surprise 
would have been over, and the first blast of fire might well 
have knocked over most of the leading men. One has to have 
been faced with a situation such as this to realize that it is no 
easy matter to charge—still the fact remains that a prompt and 
resolute charge is the best way out of the trouble. If you have 
good reliable men you may possibly meet the situation by 
returning the fire at once (but this means having some men 
with their rifles ready for immediate use), and after one rapid 
burst of fire closing with the enemy. What I want to impress 
upon you is that it is one thing to talk about charging, and 
quite another thing to do it; also bear in mind that everyone 
must know what to do—it should be explained to the men before 
starting—there must be no waiting for orders, for who knows 
but that the man whose order you are waiting for will not be 
lying dead with a bullet through his brain. 
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From the accounts afterwards given by the Boers them- 
selves it appears that there was a piquet at the bottom of the 
hill. These men all of a sudden became aware that British 
soldiers were on the top of them; they were face to face with a 
somewhat serious crisis—if they fired they would disclose their 
presence and would probably be killed by the crowd of men 
they saw looming in the darkness; if they lay still all might be 
well as far as their own skins were concerned. Whether they 
thought of their duty to delay the attacking column and warn 
their friends in rear—who knows? They lay quiet. One of 
the Boers afterwards said that a British soldier put his heavy 
ammunition boot on his hand. 


To return to the column. The advance was continued, and 
the incident of the lighted match was finished as far as they 
were concerned. The remaining half of E Company halted in 
the donga. Two more small dongas were crossed and the 
slope of the hill reached—it seemed but a short distance to the 
top of the hill. 


The colonel now decided to deploy; this was carried out 
without a hitch and wonderfully silently. The leading com- 
pany just filed to the right and halted in single rank facing the 
hill; swords were fixed, and nothing remained to be done 
except to wait for the order to advance. I forgot to tell you 
that before starting the magazines were charged, but the 
chambers were empty. Strict orders had been given that as 
soon as the enemy opened fire the leading troops were to 
advance with the bayonet, and there was to be no firing at 
first. 

When the colonel was satisfied that everything was ready 
he passed the word to advance. Quietly and slowly the men 
moved forward, stepping delicately like Agag. The tension 
was acute; quite instinctively the pace increased; the ammuni- 
tion boots seemed to make noise enough to be heard miles 
away, but still no sign of an enemy—the hill seemed to go 
up and up, and to be a longer climb than was expected. By 
this time the troops were nearly on the top of the hill, and, 
as you can imagine, everyone realized that something must 
happen soon. Suddenly a voice was heard about ten yards 
ahead of the line saying ‘‘ Wer da?’’ Probably everyone gave 
a sigh of relief—something had happened at last. No answer 
was given to the challenge, but the advance continued. There 
was a flash and a shot—where that bullet went no one knows. 
The Colonel (who had a powerful voice) yelled ‘* Fix bayonets ’”! 
—this with the idea of upsetting the nerves of the Boers, who, 
at that time—quite erroneously, I think—were supposed not 
to be able to stand up to cold steel. The order was taken up 





1 The regiment happened to be a Rifle Regiment, and, consequently, 
the order ought to have been ‘‘ Fix swords,’’ but it was thought that 
the Boers might be more impressed by the better-known word ‘“‘ bayonet.”’ 
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by the officers and N.c.O.’s, but as a matter of fact the swords 
had already been fixed, so there was no delay. The officers 
gave the order to charge, and the front line broke into a run, 
cheering as they advanced. We ought to teach our men to 
cheer—it is really important—a good hearty, fierce yell is very 
upsetting to the nerves; the British cheer in the Peninsular 
War is famous, and no one can read about the American Civil 
War without finding frequent reference to the Rebel yell. 
There is something about the human voice raised in anger 
which is apt to put the finishing touch to a man whose heart 
is not quite in the right place. Of course, indiscriminate 
cheering should be checked—it is frequently a sign of nerves— 
the real cheer should be reserved for the moment when the 
hand to hand conflict is about to take place. 


Undoubtedly the Boers were absolutely and completely 
surprised ; the only man who put up any effort was the sentry— 
every other Boer on the hill was out of his blankets and away. 
The celerity with which they made themselves scarce was 
astounding. A and the two sections of H Company had no 
difficulty in taking up their allotted stations, thanks to the 
careful explanations given beforehand. The remainder of H 
Company, and the artillery and engineer detachments had some 
little difficulty in finding the gun, which had been withdrawn 
a littke way from the gun sangar. Eventually the fuse was 
set, and everyone- waited for the explosion. It must be under- 
stood that all this took about a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes. 
Up to this not much firing had taken place on the top of the 
hill. Gradually, however, snipers began to collect, and a 
dropping fire commenced. At night, of course, a man firing gives 
his position away by the flash of his rifle, and it was found 
that the Boer fire could be kept under control by adopting 
the following method :—Say the flashes came from a certain 
direction—five or six men would be told to fire; then after an 
interval of 20 seconds or so, by which time the enemy, it was 
hoped, had put their heads up again, another party was told 
to fire. This plan appeared very successful. Although there 
were a certain number of bullets humming about there were 
only three or four casualties; but even these were a bother, 
as, naturally, it was desired to get the wounded back to our 
own lines. Carrying a wounded man down a rough hill-side 
in the dark is not an easy business, and, what is more particu- 
larly to be noted, it takes men away from the firing line. Under 
the circumstances it was a mistake to try to get away any 
except those who could walk. 


Another small point to note is that bullets hitting among 
rocks make a flash and a smack very similar to a shot being 
fired, and consequently there is always a danger of the men 
thinking they are being fired into by their own friends—an 
uncommonly unpleasant experience, and more apt than anything 
else to upset men’s nerves. 
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Everyone was waiting for the explosion, but none came— 
at first it was thought the fuse was burning more slowly than 
was expected, but gradually it became apparent that something 
had gone wrong. It is a ticklish business approaching a fuse 
with a charge of gun-cotton attached to it, but time was precious, 
so after a reasonable pause, the fuse was examined. It was 
found that the fuse had failed, and the charge was prepared 
again. This tithe all went well. The explosion was greeted 
with cheers, as all this unexpected delay was trying to the 
nerves. In making the plan many things had been considered, 
but no one had anticipated a contretemps with the fuse. As 
things turned out the delay cost a good few lives. 


As soon as the gun had been blown up the colonel sent 
word to the advanced troops to retire. This was carried out 
section by section, the subalterns taking charge of their half 
companies. The Boers on the top of the hill continued sniping, 
but made no serious effort to close. Everything looked rosy, 
and, probably, everyone breathed a sigh of relief and thought 
that the serious part of the business was finished. The story 
from now on is not easy to follow; it must be remembered that 
it was very dark and it was impossible to see a man three or 
four yards away unless he stood up against the skv line. 


A Soopers Reference. & Colonel 
SetH4 e+ 7 Sect $ Company Officer 


B Company 





It will be remembered that B and G Companies were on 
the slope of the hill facing outwards; the distance between 
them was probably about 150 yards—but 150 yards on a dark 
night and over rough country is a long way. An officer started 
to walk across from one company to the other, but after pro- 
ceeding some way he realized that it would be a very easy 
matter to lose his way in the dark, so he returned. We are 
always being told that intercommunication is most important, 
and here is a case in point. Apparently there was no commu- 
nication bétween the colonel and the officers commanding B 
and G Companies. Mind you, the plan had been most carefully 
thought out, and, it was believed, every possible contingency 
had been considered; but it shows how difficult it is to think 
of everything, and this matter of communications was perhaps 
rather overlooked. Do not imagine, however, that it would 
have been easy to arrange. Ask yourself the question and 
think how you would do it—you won’t find a solution staring 
you in the face. What do you think of the following sugges- 
tion? (see sketch):—B and G Companies to be brought up 
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close to the top of the hill, so as to be in actual touch with 
the assaulting companies, with a company officer on the flank 
of B and G Companies in order to keep in touch with the 
colonel. 

What happened was this: the men on the top of the hill 
received the order to retire, and started coming back; but B 
and G Companies did not know when the retirement had com- 
menced. All they knew was that dim forms could be seen 
coming down, but how were they to know when all the men had 
passed? This difficulty had not been foreseen. The result 
was that no one quite knows the order in which the companies 
came down the hill. Suddenly, without any warning, heavy 
rifle fire commenced from one of the dongas between the top 
of the hill and the donga where half E Company had been left. 
What with the flashes and the reports of the rifles, and the 
flashes and the reports of the bullets smacking up against the 
rocks, it was almost impossible to make out what was going 
on. The air seemed to be filled with the swish, swish, of bullets. 
To add to the confusion the Boers from Thornhill’s Kopje 
fired two or three shells, which, however, burst too high to do 
any damage; a pom-pom from Bell’s Kopje joined in, and the 
Boers from the top of the hill also commenced shooting ‘“‘ into 
the brown’”’ below. If you have any imagination you can 
picture the scene for yourself. Remember that it was very 
dark; it was impossible to tell friend from foe, and, naturally 
enough, the first impression was that the companies in rear 
had opened fire on the returning companies. 

Such is night fighting. 

Anything in the shape of superior command is out of the 
question ; any control exercised by the commander can only be 
by means of explanations and instructions given before starting 
to the attack. Remember this, and do not think you are 
wasting time by explaining the plan to all ranks; remember 
this, and do not be led into making complicated plans, even 
though they may appear all right on paper. 

In this particular case, everyone knew what to do, 1.e., to 
continue firmly down the hill using the bayonet. Some of the 
men started to climb up again, with the idea of attacking the 
Boers, who were shooting from the top of the hill, but they 
were stopped by their officers—if they had been allowed to do 
so they would have been wiped out as soon as it became light. 
The men faced the situation as British soldiers have so often 
done before. Owing to the darkness and confusion, the com- 
pany commanders could not actually take personal command of 
their companies; they had to do the best they could through 
their subalterns. The different sections were, however, able to 
keep more or less together. Thus, gradually, but still steadily, 
and with wonderful discipline, the companies forced their way 
down the hill. The actual details of how that descent was made 
can never be told as a consecutive story; even those who took 
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part in it have but a hazy impression of passing through a 
storm of bullets, of sudden outbursts of shots, almost in their 
faces, when there was nothing to be done but to go straight in 
with the bayonet, 

On arriving at the more open ground at the foot of the 
slope further opposition ceased, and the rest of the way to the 
railway was accomplished without any difficulty. By this time 
it was getting rapidly light, and when the railway was reached 
it was possible to see two or three hundred yards ahead—a little 
later and the men would have been exposed to view and fire 
from Bell’s and Thornhill’s Kopjes. 

The casualties were not as severe as might have been 
expected :—Killed, 12 (one officer); wounded, 4o (three 
officers); missing, six (stretcher bearers); total, 58. 

The strength of the column was 448 all told, including 
‘““E’’ Company. It says much for the behaviour of British 
troops that there were so few missing. The Boer losses were 
approximately the same as ours. 

‘As far as the story goes, this is all that there is to tell; 
but it is of no use to take part in, or study fighting unless we 
think over the matter afterwards, and try to extract something 
that will be of use to us in the future. I propose, therefore, to 
give below what appear to be the lessons, and you can think 
them over and form your own opinion. 


LESSONS. 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF PREVIOUS RECONNAISSANCE.—But 
do not overlook the fact that much can be done with the aid of 
the telescope, and remember that if you recunnoitre too obviously 
there is danger of arousing the enemies’ suspicions and putting 
them on their guard. 

2. THE IMPORTANCE OF PREVIOUS EXPLANATION TO ALL 
Ranks.—If the story I have tried to tell has not made it clear 
to you that it is next to impossible to exercise command once 
troops become engaged in the dark—then I have failed in one 
of the main objects of this letter. 

3. THE IMPORTANCE OF A TRUE UNDERSTANDING OF WHAT 
NIGHT FIGHTING IS LIKE.—Without this knowledge there is a 
tisk of launching out into night attacks in too light-hearted a 
spirit; also we are liable to make unsuitable dispositions (both 
for attack and defence). The knowledge of what to expect is 
also of great value in enabling an officer to keep his head when 
the crisis arises. 


4. SIMPLE FORMATIONS AND FEW DETACHMENTS.—The 
confusion that takes place in a night fight is very great. You 
should do everything in your power to minimize this; a simple 
plan and simple formations are far less likely to miscarry than 
complicated ones. Once firing commences in the dark, the best 
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of troops are liable to shoot into their friends; this is more 
particularly the case if troops are on the move, and it is for this 
reason that detachments should be reduced to a minimum. 


5. Do NOT EXPECT YOUR PLAN TO WorK OUT LIKE CLOCK 
woRK.—Try to be prepared for everything. Think out what 
you will do under every imaginable circumstance. Something 
unexpected is almost certain to turn up. 


6. THE ENORMOUS VALUE OF SURPRISE.—A point to 
remember is that we must not rest satisfied with surprising the 
enemy’s troops (his piquets, sentries, etc.); we should also 
try to surprise the enemy’s commander by attacking at unex- 
pected places or times. Whether we can surprise the enemy’s 
troops depends upon the precautions he has taken, and the 
vigilance of his men—matters over which we have no control; 
but if we can take the enemy’s commander unawares, we may 
be able to crush his troops by sheer weight, no matter how 
vigilant they are. 


7. IMPORTANCE OF HAVING SUFFICIENT TROOPS IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE TO DEFEND LOCALITIES LIABLE TO A SUDDEN 
AtracK.—The folly of the Boers leaving so few men to defend 
their gun was beyond words, especially when we remember 
their experience at Gun Hill, only two days previously; but 
probably they thought Surprise Hill was an unlikely objective. 
Remember, that it takes time to bring troops up at night, and 
that, owing to the confusion and darkness, it is extremely 
difficult to give support to troops who are closely engaged; it is 
no easy matter to distinguish friend from foe, and you dare not 
shoot for fear of firing into your own people. You should also 
bear in mind the fact that reserves moving up to support troops 
who are closely engaged, are almost bound to come into a 
bullet-swept zone some distance in rear of the actual scene of the 
conflict. Bullets may even be coming so thick as to make it 
almost impossible to advance. Troops under these circum- 
stances frequently imagine that they are being shot into by their 
own people, or that they have only the enemy in front of them. 
Be prepared for this, and if you are in command of 
the supporting force, make up your mind how you are going 
to act. 


8. VALUE OF COUNTER-ATTACKS.—Although the effect of a 
counter-attack in the dark may be even greater and more rapid 
than in the daylight, still it requires determination of a high 
class to make a counter-attack at night. All fighting involves 
the taking of risks, but this is more particularly the case at 
night, when, undoubtedely, success or failure is more dependent 
upon fortuitous circumstances than in any other class of fight- 
ing. It is this uncertainty which is so apt to deter a commander 
from taking action. At the same time, we must train our minds 
to see the matter from an enemy’s point of view, and as soon as 
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we do this, it becomes obvious that nothing can be more danger- 
ous than to allow the enemy’s plans to work out undisturbed. 
Naturally, if everything is going so well that it is clear we can 
repulse an attack without the risk involved in a counter- 
attack, it may be advisable to sit tight, on the principle that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. But if things are 
looking black, remember that you have a strong card in a 
counter-attack, which may alter the whole situation. This 
knowledge may assist you to harden your heart to take the bold, 
but correct, course. 


g. THE VALUE OF THE Company SysTEM.—It is to be 
regretted that the company system is so little understood in our 
Army. Our Field Service Regulations certainly lay great 
stress on it, but the fact remains that the system is not carried 
out in many of our battalions. No doubt there are great diffi- 
culties to be overcome in peace, such as the weakness of the 
companies serving at home, the number of courses, fatigues, 
and extra-regimentally employed men, the number of recruits 
who have not done their musketry or gymnastic courses. But 
these obstacles can be overcome to a greater extent than is often 
realized. You may be certain that when war comes a regiment 
which has been trained on the company system will give a 
better account of itself than one which has been trained under a 
more centralized system. For peace purposes, and even for 
manoeuvres, the company system is not required; its value is 
only realized in war. How often does one hear infantry officers 
speaking with envy of the system in the artillery, where a 
subaltern is given command of his section of two guns from 
the day he joins? There is no reason why an infantry subaltern 
should not be given his half-company in exactly the same way. 
How often do we see infantry officers moved from company to 
company, simply and solely to give them temporary command ? 
Under the company system subalterns remain permanently with 
their half-companies; if the captain is away the senior subaltern 
of that company is invariably given command—even if he has 
only six months’ service, and there is a subaltern of 12 years’ 
service in another company. How can we possibly hope to 
train officers to take responsibility, except by giving it to them 
from the day they join? In peace, soldiering can to a great 
extent be cut and dried, and if it is so desired, we can produce a 
machine which works ‘‘ by order.’’ The truth is, it is easier 
in peace for a colonel to rely on his adjutant and regimental staff, 
than it is for him to work through his company commanders. 
In the same way, it is easier for a captain to run his company 
and to ignore his subalterns—in fact, he often does so under a 
mistaken sense of keenness. The subaltern also can ignore his 
section commanders. _In peace the evils of such a system are 
not obvious, but in war, the centralized method is altogether 
unworkable. 
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I am afraid that you may think that I have forgotten that 
I am writing to you about night fighting, but such is not the 
case. I have tried to make it clear to you that in the hurly-burly 
of a night fight even a captain can hardly control his company, 
he has to do so through his subalterns. A command of about 
100 men is the absolute maximum that one man can manage, 
and this is a matter which ought to be very seriously considered 
before we change our battalion organization from companies 
to double companies. A double company commander could 
not possibly control such a large command in a night fight; he 
would not even be able to do so through his four subalterns, 
for the simple reason that it is hard enough to keep touch with 
the two subalterns in a small company, and he would never 
be able to do so with the four in a double company. It will be 
worth your while to consider the story of Surprise Hill. 
Imagine that the battalion was organized in double companies 
and try to think what a double company commander’s position 
would have been during that night’s work. 

10. THE IMPORTANCE OF INCULCATING A FIERCE FIGHTING 
Spirit.—It may be thought that this is not an easy thing to 
do, and that it is a question of the individual temperament of 
the man; personally, however, I am inclined to think that 
something can be done by constantly laying stress on the value 
of fierceness when it comes to hand to hand fighting. After 
all is said and done, it is this savage instinct which makes 
certain soldiers terrible in battle. The ‘‘ perfect gentle knight,”’ 
whom we read about and admired in the days of our childhood, 
was capable of being roused, and when he did fight he meant 
business. When we are teaching our men to go in with dash 
and resolution, we might put the matter before them in more 
homely language, and call it fierceness, and explain to the men 
that they must kill their enemy, and, what is more, they must 
be quick about it. 

11. THE VALUE OF DISCIPLINE.—It seems almost unneces- 
sary to lay stress on such a self-evident fact; but, all the same, 
do not overlook it. Discipline is put to a high test in night 
fighting; without it the men will lie down or otherwise seek 
cover. In the particular case we have been discussing, an 
undisciplined regiment would have got into bad trouble. 

The above appear to be the main lessons that we can learn 
from the Surprise Hill affair. Before I close this letter there- 
are a few general principles that are perhaps worth mentioning. 


MOUNTED MEN. 


Remember that mounted men cannot put up much of a 
fight at night; to do any good they have to get off their horses 
and fight on foot. This means that it is seldom advisable to 
put mounted men at the head of a column if the enemy are 
likely to be encountered in the dark. Even mounted scouts 
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are of doubtful value, especially if you are operating in a close 
country. Of course, this does not mean that cavalry cannot 
move about at night; but bear in mind that if a mounted column 
is suddenly fired into at night the result may be extremely 
serious. Extra special precautions should be taken to ensure the 
marching column from sudden attacks—the closer the country 
the greater should be the precautions. 


NIGHT OUTPOSTS. 


Just a few words on the subject of night outposts. Pages 
could be written about this, but I only propose to cali your 
attention to some questions which you certainly ought to 
consider closely. 


Outpost CoMPANIES.—As you know, our system is to work 
by ‘‘ outpost companies ’’—the idea being that the piquets and 
supports are found by the same units. The principle is quite 
sound provided it is intelligently applied. Every outpost 
problem must be approached on its merits, and we should not 
adhere blindly to our system if the situation requires that it 
should be modified. The strength of the outposts naturally 
depends on the size of the force to be covered, the likelihood 
of attack, and the lie of the country. Some localities or roads 
may be of such great importance that a single company would 
not be strong enough to ensure safety. In such circumstances 
do not hesitate to put two or more companies up in line with 
the supports, or close to wherever you make your main resist- 
ance. It may often occur, for instance, that villages or bridges 
are in the outpost line, and that we may mean to hold them; 
in such a case a single outpost company may be altogether too 
weak; when this happens use your commonsense and do not 
think too much about ‘‘ the book.’’ 


LINE OF RESISTANCE : THE PIQUETS OR SUPPORTS.—Another 
subject which is constantly hotly argued, is whether the piquet 
or support line should be the line of resistance, and whether it 
is better to bring the supports up to the piquets, or to allow 
the piquets to fall back on the supports. It is almost impos- 
sible to arrive at any conclusion on a general question of this 
sort; but if we keep a firm grip on our common sense, and 
have any ‘knowledge of what night fighting is like, we ought 
to be able to deal with the situations as they arise. 

As regards the piquet line, if it happens to run along a 
river or some other easily defended position, this alone may 
be quite sufficient to justify you in making your main resistance 
along the piquets. Another consideration is: does the lie ot 
the country permit of the supports being brought up quickly 
and not exposed to fire? You may remember that earlier in 
this letter 1 referred to the difficulty of bringing supports up 
to reinforce troops which are hotly engaged. Bear this in 
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mind, it is a real difficulty, but you may be able to make arrange- 
ments to meet it—such as having standing patrols or sentries 
well out to the front, in order to give plenty of warning, or 
making obstacles along the piquet line which will be sure to 
delay the enemy, or selecting a covered line by which the sup- 
ports can come up. Also if you have made up your mind to 
bring up your support to reinforce its piquets, there is nothing 
to be gained by keeping the support too far behind. In fact, 
in certain cases (villages, bridges, etc.) it might be placed almost 
up in line with the piquets. Do not allow yourself to be tied 
down by a pedantic reading of the Regulations. 

As regards the resistance being made along the line of 
supports, the advantage is that there is less chance of the posi- 
tion being surprised; and also we must credit the piquets with 
doing their duty, and their fire should certainly throw the 
attackers into confusion. On the other hand, there is the risk 
that the piquets may wait too long or be surprised, and the 
enemy may come in with your piquets in such a way as to 
prevent the supports firing without hitting their own friends. 
But if you thoroughly realize the danger, and explain the matter 
to the piquets they ought to be able to get back without this 
happening.? 

To sum up, the main things to consider are :— 

(1) That if the country is very open (as is the case in 
South Africa and in many parts of the Continent), 
then the enemy may get between the piquets and 
the supports. 

(2) If the country is very enclosed the enemy’s advance 
may be limited to the roads; in such cases there 
should be little risk of the enemy getting behind 
the piquets, and the latter, if well posted and intel- 
ligently handled, should be able to throw the attackers 
into confusion and get back to the support without 
becoming too closely engaged. 

(3) If the line of resistance is made on the piquet line, do 
not keep the supports too far back (especially at 
night), and pay particular attention to the question 
of bringing up these supports. 





1 Just consider the case of the Boer piquet at the foot of Surprise 
Hill. If it had been well handled, and had opened rapid fire and then 
fallen back 50 yards or so, what would have been the result? You will 
probably agree that the attacking force would have been in an ugly position, 
and the Boer piquet would have carried out its mission successfully. But 
say the Boers had tried to support their piquet instead of the piquet falling 
back, the probability is they would have got into considerable confusion 
coming down the hill, and goodness only knows what the ultimate result 
‘would have been; so in a case like Surprise Hill it would be better to 
let the piquets fall back, and naturally there would then be no object 
in making the piquets unnecessarily strong. 
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(4) If the line of resistance is to be the support line then 
pay particular attention to the question of how the 
piquets are to fall back, and remember that in these 
circumstances the piquets should not be made too 
strong. All you want the piquets to do is to give 
you warning, and to delay and throw the enemy into 
confusion. You particularly wish to avoid being 
thrown into confusion yourself, and the fewer men 
(within reason) that you have in front of your main 
line of resistance the better. 


Outpost RESERVE.—There is considerable difference of 
opinion on the question of a reserve for outposts. The old 
Field Service Regulations was rather vaguely worded, and 
many officers stoutly maintained that an outpost commander 
was not entitled to keep a reserve under his own command; 
and they quoted paragraphs of the old Field Service Regula- 
tions in support of their pedantic views. The revised edition 
is rather clearer and devotes a short section (F.S.R. page, 105) to 
the subject. Short as this section is there are two paragraphs 
in it that are certainly open to argument: 


Section 80, para. 1, reads :— 

‘“A reserve will be used only! when the outpost force is large, when 
the outposts hold the ground which is to be occupied by the main body 
in case of attack, or when the outposts are in contact with the enemy’s 
outposts.”’ 


Why is the word ‘‘ only’ used? And what force is con- 
sidered ‘‘large’’? It would not be difficult to imagine cir- 
cumstances other than the above which might justify the outpost 
commander in keeping a reserve. 


Section 80, para. 2, reads :— 
““ If required it (the reserve) will be detailed by the commander who 
appoints the outpost commander, and should always be formed of a com- 
plete unit, with mounted troops and generally some guns attached.” 


’ 


This paragraph, if taken literally, might well lead us into 
trouble. Cases will occur over and over again when only the 
outpost commander can form an opinion as to the strength of 
the reserve, and even he can only make up his mind after 
studying the situation on the ground. The supreme com- 
mander can certainly say how strong the outposts ought to 
be, as he is the best judge of the amount of resistance the 
outposts should offer, but he cannot possibly say how many 
men will be required for the piquets, supports, or reserves, 
until he has seen the ground. You know as well as I do that, 
unfortunately, there are certain officers who read the Regula- 
tions and attach more importance to the words than to the 
spirit. The result is that the supreme commander tells off, say, 
two battalions for the outposts; the outpost commander divides 


1 The italics are the author’s. 
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his ground among his outpost companies and finds he has 
three or four companies unemployed; he then recollects Section 
80, para. 2, and imagines that he would be wrong to keep the 
three or four companies as a reserve (or even to strengthen the 
supports), and, impossible as it may seem, he sends the three 
or four companies back to the main body. 

The truth is some officers would like to have war so cut 
and dried as to enable a stupid, but diligent, man to compete 
with an adversary who is gifted with some natural talent for 
the business. Our Regulations require to be very carefully 
worded, and I, for one, would be glad to see Section 80 re- 
drafted, so as not to admit of any misunderstanding; as it 
stands at present it hampers rather than assists, and, if taken 
literally, may lead officers positively astray. It is quite impos- 
sible to say that an outpost reserve will only be used in certain 
enumerated conditions; no man’s imagination can picture every 
imaginable case that is going to happen in war. The Regula- 
tions should be altered so as to make it quite clear that an 
outpost commander should keep a reserve if he considers it 
advisable. 

There is another small point in paragraph 2 (Section 80) 
which might also be altered, namely the use of mounted troops 
and guns. The literal reading of the Regulation lays down 
that if a reserve is employed it should always have mounted 
troops attached. This is probably a slip. 

All through this letter you will notice that stress has been 
laid on the importance of taking particular precautions against 
surprise. This especially applies to a force making a night 
attack, or otherwise moving about at night. There is nothing 
so likely to lead to panic and disaster as the unexpected opening 
of fire upon a body of troops. It needs a more graphic pen 
than mine to describe the actual effect of the bullets. Officers 
and N.c.0.’s, upon whom others may be waiting for orders, may 
be shot down, and no one may be aware of the fact; the men 
are apt to throw themselves on the ground or break the ranks 
in their natural desire to seek cover, the effect, of course, being 
that control is lost. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that a commander should avoid placing his troops in such a 
position, and remember that when a surprise of this sort takes 
place the man to blame is the commander—the best troops in 
the world will seldom stand such an ordeal. 

I have tried to impress upon you the necessity for explain- 
ing to all ranks what is to be done; these explanations may 
permit of action being taken at once without orders (which 
ten to one will never reach the troops); but your object as a 
commander should be to avoid ever placing your troops in 
such a hopeless position, and it is about this that I propose 
to say a few words before closing this letter. 

If the circumstances are favourable, the following may be 
the best way of securing the column from surprise. You will 
agree that there are two methods of achieving this security. 
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First, by covering your advance with a certain number of patrols 
or scouts, whose duty it is to give warning of the enemy’s 
presence. Secondly, you may possibly be able to locate the 
enemy before you start on the night advance; if you can keep 
such a close watch on him as to be sure of receiving warning 
if he moves—then you should be safe from surprise. 

The first of these methods should never be neglected, and 
you would be well advised if you also employed the second 
whenever it is possible to do so. Perhaps if I give you two 
examples it may assist you to understand what I mean. 

During the South African War a small column was going 
to make a night march out of a town. It was known that the 
Boers had a piquet watching the road which the column was 
going to use; the piquet was always there by day, but it was 
not known for certain whether it remained out during the night 
or not. The afternoon before the column moved out a few 
scouts were sent to observe the Boer post, which could be seen 
some distance away. As night came on the scouts drew in 
closer and closer to the Boers, and, eventually, by the exercise 
of considerable daring and caution combined, they were able 
to observe the Boers depart. To return to the column. It 
moved out after dark, and when about a mile away from the 
Boer post it was met by a scout on the road, who reported 
that the rest of the scouts were ahead, and that it was thought 
that the enemy had gone. Proceeding with caution the column 
met another scout who said the Boers had gone, and the scouts 
were in occupation of the small pass ahead. You may say 
that there is nothing in what I have related, as the enemy had 
gone. Quite so, but you can apply this procedure to other cases 
and it may be useful. Say the enemy had remained, there would 
have been no question of a surprise, and in any case the column 
was able to move forward without having to delay to scout, 
and everyone must have felt an unwonted sense of security. 

The second example took place in Africa during operations 
against natives. There were some wells, about 45 miles from 
one of our posts, which had to be seized. The enemy were 
believed to be in occupation of the wells—strength unknown. 
Some 20 scouts were sent out to locate and piquet the enemy. 
As in the previous case the column during its night march 
picked up a scout on the road—this time about ten miles from 
the objective; he reported the wells held, and that another scout 
further on would give more news. The next scout was met and 
he reported much the same, and in his turn led the column 
closer to the scouts. Eventually the man in charge of the 
scouts was met, and he explained all he knew to the column. 
The rest of the story does not concern us, and in any case the 
enemy bolted so rapidly when the advance was made at dawn that 
only a few shots were fired. But as in the example from the Boer 
War, this incident may assist you to apply the idea of piquet- 
ting your enemy, and may be of use to you in securing your- 
self from a surprise encounter in the dark. 
3M 2 











MEMOIR OF THE 
LATE MR. CHARLES DALTON. 


Natus September 25, 1850, obit April 1, 1913. 


ON April 1 this year, there passed away one who, though 
not in fact a gunner, was, by birth, by inherited tradition, and 
by affection, closely associated with the Royal Artillery. 
Charles Dalton was the younger son of the late Lieut.-General 
Charles James Dalton, Colonel Commandant, R.A., and the 
brother of Major-General James Cecil Dalton, R.A. He wasa 
member of an old and well-known family, settled in Yorkshire 
for many generations. Educated at Durham School and 
Cheltenham, he hoped to follow the steps of his father and 
brother, and to serve his country in some branch of the Army. 
But he failed, on account of short sight, to satisfy the medical 
requirements, and it was a grievous blow to him to be deprived 
of the privilege of becoming a soldier. For a very short time 
he served in a business house in Hull and in New York, but, 
on account of his health, he gave up that work, and after travel- 
ling much in the United States and Europe, ‘and contributing 
many articles to the Press on the places and the people he had 
visited, he at length found for himself a career of usefulness 
and distinction by devoting his time and energies to research 
and to the recavery of information, hidden away in documents 
lying in public offices, in family records, and in many other 
places difficult of access and known to few. This class of work 
requires enormous industry, unfailing patience and the accuracy 
which will stand all tests. In this line Mr. Dalton was a 
pioneer. Since he directed the attention of the public to matters 
connected with official and private records, many workers have 
come forward to recover from the dustbin details interesting to 
individuals and the nation. So much publicity has been thrown 
upon questions concerning official and private records and 
documents, that it is now much easier to get information than 
it was when Mr. Dalton took up the subject. 

He began with family history and pedigrees, his first work 
being the ‘‘ History of the Wrays of Glentworth, 1523-1852,” 
published in 1880, and followed in 1885 by “The life and 
times of Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon,’’ a large 
work in two vols., and in 1886 by a ‘‘ Memoir of Captain John 
Dalton, H.E.I.C.S., Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-53’ (his 
great-grandfather). 

In 1890 he brought out the first of his strictly military 
works, the ‘‘ Waterloo Roll Call,’’ which appeared opportunely 
at the time of the opening of the Royal Military Exhibition, 
and it may be said that the success which attended the publica- 
tion of this work laid the foundation of his reputation as a mili- 
tary biographer, and inspired him to undertake the colossal 
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work to which the remainder of his life was devoted, ‘‘ English 
Army Lists and Commission Registers.’’ The first volume 
appeared in 1892, and the sixth in 1902, the period covered 
extending from the Restoration to 1714. 

In 1899 he brought out the ‘‘ Blenheim Roll Call,’’ in 1904 
the second edition of the ‘‘ Waterloo Roll Call,’’ in 1908 the 
‘“‘ Irish Army Lists, 1661-1685,’’ in 1909 the ‘‘ Scots Army, 
1661-1668,’’ and in 1910-1912 ‘‘ George I.’s Army, 1714-1727,”’ 
a continuation of the ‘‘ English Army Lists and Commission 
Registers.’’ This last work was only completed last year, and 
it was Owing to the strain imposed by the enormous labour of 
compiling it that Mr. Dalton’s bodily powers failed, and writer’s 
cramp, due to overwork, was brought on, and led to complica- 
tions which ended in death. Had he lived, it was his intention 
to have brought out, in the Waterloo Centenary year, a third 
edition of the ‘‘ Waterloo Roll Call.” 

These notes furnish a brief and very incomplete summary 
of literary work, which, on account of the services rendered 
to the R.A., and to the Army generally, brought Mr. Dalton 
recognition in the form of the special honorary membership 
of the R.A., and R.U.S. Institutions. The chief interest of 
his work is the rescue from oblivion of the names of those who 
have been actors in the making of the history of their country, 
and the discovery of many biographical details and links con- 
nected with the well known and little known amongst them, 
which are of value to the public and to their successors. The 
value and interest of the details unearthed could be readily 
exemplified, if space allowed. 

It may be added that Mr. Dalton’s work was in every sense 
a labour of love. The class of book he produced was very costly 
to bring out, and too expensive to bring in any return. 

In 1880, Mr. Dalton married his cousin, Isabella Dalton 
Norcliffe, of Langton Hall, Malton, Yorks, who survives him. 
He leaves no personal issue. 

In personal characteristics he possessed very uncommon 
merits. The modesty, the gentieness, and the absence of asser- 
tion which made him so attractive as an acquaintance and so 
real a friend, are rarely to be met with in this age, and very 
rarely in one who, in his particular line, was a recognized 
authority and a man of unrivalled knowledge. On those who 
knew him the example of his life will not be lost. There was 
probably no man of his day of whom it could be said with 
greater accuracy that he made no enemies. His loss is mourned 
not by his family only, but by his friends and by those asso- 
ciated with him in his work. 

Mr. Dalton has bequeathed to the R.A. Institution his 
valuable collection of old Army Lists and typed MS. Army 
Lists, and to the R.U.S. Institution an interesting historical 


naval picture. (See Frontispiece). 
]-K.T. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS.—The following are the 
principal appointments, promotions and retirements for June :— 

Appointments.—Vice-Admiral R. S. Lowry to be Senior Officer on 
coast of Scotland, July 1; Rear-Admiral L. Bayly to be Rear-Admiral Com- 
manding Third Battle Squadron, July 1; Rear-Admiral M. E. Browning 
to be Rear-Admiral in Third Battle Squadron, July 1; Rear-Admiral 
M. E. F. Kerr, M.V.O., to ‘‘ President,’’ for special service at Admiralty, 
June 21; Captain C. Greatorix, M.V.O., to be Naval Assistant to Third 
Sea Lord, July 1. 

Promotions: Vice-Admiral Sir J. E. C. Goodrich, K.C.V.O., to 
Admiral, June 3; Vice-Admiral Sir F. S. Inglefield, K.C.B., to Admiral, 
June 4; Vice-Admirals (retired) C. G. Dicken, A. J. Pocklington, G. M. 
Henderson, M.V.O., F. G. Kirby, to Admiral on the retired list, June 3; 
Vice-Admirals (retired) C. Windham, C.V.O., P. E. Tillard, J. E. Bear- 
croft, C.B., M.V.O., J. L. Marx, M.V.O., Sir A. M. Field, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., to Admiral on the retired list, June 4; Rear-Admiral R. H. S. 
Stokes to Vice-Admiral, June 3; Rear-Admiral T. H. M. Jerram, C.B., 
to Vice-Admiral, June 4; Rear-Admiral Sir G. J. S. Warrender, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., to Vice-Admiral, June 4; Captain J. B. Eustace (Commodore 
2nd Class) to Rear-Admiral, June 3; Captain W. C. Packenham, C.B., 
M.V.O., AdC., to Rear-Admiral, June 4; Captain W. H. Baker-Baker 
to Rear-Admiral, June 4; Captain C. J. Eyres, AdC., to Rear-Admiral, 
June 23. 

Retirements : Admiral Sir G. Neville, K.C.B., C.V.O., June 3; Admiral 
Sir J. E. C. Goodrich, K.C.V.O., June 4; Vice-Admiral A. A. C. Galloway, 
June 4; Captain C. A. W. Hamilton, with rank of Rear-Admiral, June 3. 


FRENCH PRESIDENT’S VisiTt.—The Second Battle Squadron, First 
Battle-Cruiser Squadron, and Fourth Destroyer Flotilla of the First Fleet, 
accompanied by the flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, were ordered to 
assemble at Spithead on June 20 in readiness to salute the French President 
on his arrival in England for a State visit to King George. The vessels 
in the squadrons numbered eight battleships, four battle-cruisers, two light 
cruisers, and 14 destroyers, the list being :—‘‘Neptune,”’ “King George V.,”’ 
“‘ Orion,’’ ‘‘ Conqueror,’ ‘‘ Monarch,’’ ‘‘ Thunderer,’’ ‘‘ Hercules,’’ and 
“Agamemnon ”’; “ Lion,” ‘‘ Princess Royal,’’ ‘‘ Invincible,”? and ‘‘ Indo- 
mitable’’; ‘‘ Falmouth ’? and ‘‘Chatham ’’; ‘‘ Achates,’’ ‘‘ Cossack,”’ 
“* Crusader,’’ ‘‘ Cockatrice,’’ “‘ Contest,’ ‘‘ Ghurka,”’ ‘‘ Hydra,” ‘‘ Lurcher,”’ 
“* Mohawk,” ‘ Oak,” ‘‘Saracen,’? ‘‘ Shark,’”’ ‘‘ Sparrowhawk,’’ and 
‘* Viking.’’ Admiral Sir George Callaghan was in command, the other 
flag officers present being Vice-Admiral Sir George Warrender, and Rear- 
Admirals R. E. Wemyss and David Beatty. 

President Poincaré embarked at Cherbourg in the battleship ‘‘ Cour- 
bet,’’ and escorted by the Second Cruiser Squadron of the French Fleet, 
consisting of the ‘‘ Gloire ’’ (flagship), ‘‘ Condé,’’ and ‘* Marseillaise,’’ with 
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the destroyers ‘‘ Glaive,’’ ‘‘ Gabion,’’ ‘‘ Claymore,”’ ‘‘ Fanion,’’ ‘‘ Fleuret,”’ 
and ‘ Stylet,’? under the command of Rear-Admiral C. E. Favereau, he 
arrived at Spithead shortly before noon on June 24. Salutes were ex- 
changed, and after the British flag officers had been presented to the 
President, he left the ‘‘ Courbet ’”’ and entered Portsmouth harbour in the 
Port Admiral’s yacht ‘‘Fire Queen,”’ landing at the South Railway Jetty, 
where H.R.H. the Prince of Wales received him on behalf of the King. 
Six destroyers of the Fourth Flotilla met the French squadron in the 
Channel and accompanied it to Spithead, and a hydro-aeroplane flew out 
and circled over the vessels as they came into the anchorage. 


On leaving England on June 27, the President travelled by way of 
Dover, and the ships of the Fifth Battle and Cruiser Squadrons, with a 
division of the Ninth Destroyer Flotilla, were present there to bid him 
farewell. They included the battleships ‘‘ Queen,” ‘ Prince of Wales,” 
‘* London,”’ ‘* Bulwark,’’ ‘‘ Venerable,’? and ‘‘ Formidable ’’; the cruisers 
‘* Carnarvon,” ‘‘ Bristol,’? and ‘‘ Liverpool ’’; and the destroyers ‘‘ Exe,” 
“Erne,” ‘Ure,’ ‘‘ Rother,’ ‘‘Moy,’’ ‘‘ Test,’? ‘‘ Waveney,” and 
‘Ouse.’? The French battleship ‘‘ Courbet’’ had to return home from 
Portsmouth direct to complete her trials, but the cruisers and destroyers 
proceeded to Dover to escort the President as they had on the forward 
journey. They were accompanied to sea by some of the British destroyers. 
Before leaving, M. Poincaré bestowed upon Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, commanding the British squadrons at Dover—with whom there 
were also present Rear-Admirals R. G. O. Tupper and A. H. Christian— 
the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour, as he had done upon Admiral 
Sir George Callaghan on June 24 at Portsmouth. Three naval aircraft 
from the Medway made flights to Dover and flew over the harbour as 
the French squadron left. 


THe NavaL Manceuvres.—For the grand naval manceuvres of 1913, 
the usual invitation to Royal Naval Reserve officers to serve afloat was 
issued, which stated that the period would extend approximately from 
July 14 to August 8. The training establishments at the ports were 
ordered to be closed to enable their officers and men to join their appointed 
vessels on July 11, and Second Fleet ships were ordered to embark their 
balance crews on Tuesday, July 15th. An official list of the ships to take 
part in the manceuvres was issued by the Admiralty on June 9. There 
were included in this list 41 battleships of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Battle Squadrons; the five battle-cruisers of the First 
Battle-Cruiser Squadron; 39 cruisers of the Cruiser Squadrons from the 
First to Tenth inclusive (excepting the Eighth), the two training cruisers 
“Cornwall ’’ and ‘‘ Cumberland” being attached to the Fifth Squadron ; 
18 light cruisers; 13 mine-layers and mine-sweepers; 138 destroyers; 20 
torpedo boats; 42 submarines; three hydro-aeroplanes attached to the 
depét-ship ‘‘ Hermes’’; and 28 auxiliary craft—repair and depét-ships, 
flotilla cruisers, and hospital ship. The aggregate of all classes, including 
the aircraft afloat, but not those attached to shore stations, was 347 vessels. 
A special feature concerning the organization of the ships was the con- 
stitution of three ‘‘ Light Cruiser Squadrons”’’ from the light cruisers 
attached to the battle squadrons and from the vessels of the ‘‘ Scout ”’ 
type. In place of the light cruisers withdrawn from the duty, six flotilla 
cruisers were allotted for attachment to the six battle squadrons, and the 
destroyer flotillas were ordered to be worked during the manceuvres without 
flotilla cruisers. 
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The list of officers appointed for the manoeuvres, which was also 
issued by the Admiralty on June 9, showed that 23 admirals would be 
flying their flags, an increase of three on the number who took part 
in the 1912 operations. The special appointments included two members 
of the Admiralty Board, as compared with one in 1912, while a new 
departure was the appointment of two officers on half-pay to command 
cruiser squadrons. In addition to the 23 admirals, there were seven 
commodores serving in the manceuvre fleets. Admiral Sir George Cal- 
laghan was given command of the Blue Fleet, and Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe of the Red, but the division of the squadrons between the two 
was not made known. Admiral of the Fleet Sir William May, in hoisting 
his flag as Umpire-in-Chief in the cruiser ‘‘ Euryalus,’’ fulfils a similar 
position to that which he occupied in 1912, and in the same vessel. The 
appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Lowry as Senior Officer on the 
Coast of Scotland,’ although made just before the beginning of the 
manceuvres, is intended to be permanent. His headquarters will be in 
the Firth of Forth, the hulk ‘‘ Columbine”? at South Queensferry being 
commissioned on July 1 as his flagship. From this date, the limits of 
the Nore and Plymouth commands terminate at the Scottish border. 


Visits oF SHips.—The First Battle Squadron, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Stanley Colville, made a cruise to Bangor, 
Belfast Lough, and Kingstown in June, and the vessels were received with 
cordial hospitality. Large numbers of visitors went on board the ships, 
especially when they were in Dublin Bay, where, among the festivities 
arranged in honour of the naval officers, was a ball by the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Lady Aberdeen, which took place on June 17. The squadron left 
Kingstown on June 19, except the ‘‘ Dublin,’? which remained over the 
week-end to enable the citizens to inspect the cruiser named after their 
city. While the Vice-Admiral and most of the battleships were at Kings- 
town, the ‘“‘St. Vincent’’ and ‘‘ Bellerophon,’’ under the command of 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. S. A. Gough-Calthorpe, visited Aberystwyth from 
June 17 to 19. 

A division of the Fourth Destroyer Flotilla, consisting of the ‘‘Achates,”’ 
‘** Christopher,’’ ‘‘ Cockatrice,’? and ‘‘ Shark,’’ under the command of 
Commander F. P. Loder-Symonds, visited Swansea from June 16 to 20. 
The vessels’ visit coincided with the Swansea Bay Regatta. Both officers 
and men were hospitably entertained by the local authorities. 

The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Inflexible,’’ the only armoured ship in the Mediter- 
ranean which did not return home for the manoeuvres, left with the 
Commander-in-Chief for a cruise on June 24, the itinerary of which was 
to include Alexandria, the Syrian coast, Cyprus, and some Greek ports. 


Persian Gutr Gun-Runninc.—Another disaster to a party of seamen 
engaged in the suppression of the arms traffic in the Persian Gulf was 
reported on June 17, when an official statement was made by the Secretary 
of the Admiralty to the effect that Ordinary Seaman F. G. Leatham had 
been killed, one able and one ordinary seaman severely wounded, and one 
able seaman, one ordinary seaman, and one stoker slightly wounded on 
the Tangistan coast. A Reuter telegram from Bushire on the following 
day stated that ships of the British East Indies Squadron had been engaged 
in seizing dhows belonging to the strip of coast concerned, owing to an 
act of piracy committed by a gang of Tangistani gun-runners upon a Dubai 
pearling boat, which had its eight occupants murdered and the pearls 
stolen. The Persian Government were not in a position to exact reparation 
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and punish the culprits; hence the British vessels took action, after 
issuing a warning, and several dhows had been accounted for, but not 
without opposition, the boats of the warships being met with a heavy fire 
whenever they approached the shore. It was in this way that the six 
seamen referred to in the Admiralty announcement, belonging to the 
‘* Philomel ’’ and ‘‘ Pelorus,’’ were killed or wounded. The Reuter mes- 
sage of June 18 reported that the operations were being continued, but 
were hampered by bad weather. 

No elucidation of the mystery concerning the fate of the missing 
cutter of the cruiser ‘‘ Perseus’’ has been made. The original statement 
of the Admiralty issued on January 31 was referred to in the February 
number of this JournaL. On February 11 the Admiralty announced that 
a telegram had been received from the commanding officer of the ‘‘ Per- 
seus,’’ at Jask, stating that the boat had been given up as lost. The 
death of the crew was assumed to have occurred on January 20. The 
Admiralty, however, said that further inquiries were being made, and 
that a reward of £132 had been offered for information. But in reply 
to a question in Parliament on April 16, the Civil Lord announced that 
“no definite information accounting for the disappearance of the cutter 
has yet come to light.”’ 


ACCIDENTS.—An explosion in the engine-room of submarine ‘ E.5”’ 
on June 8 caused fatal injuries to Engineer-Commander W. L. Moore, 
Chief Engine-room Artificer J. C. Greenall, and Stoker L. A. Clarke, 
and serious injuries or burns to nine other petty officers and men. “ E.5”’ 
was a new boat, on her way from the Vickers Works, Barrow, to Ports- 
mouth, under convoy of the ‘“‘ Adamant,’’ with Lieutenant C. B. Land 
in command. Engineer-Commander Moore was one of a party of sub- 
marine experts on board the boat. The accident occurred near the Bristol 
Channel, and the submarine immediately proceeded to Milford Haven. 
At the inquest on the first victim, Lieutenant Land ascribed the mishap 
to back-firing into the crank-pit, while Engineer-Commander Stocker 
stated the ignition of the oil must have been caused either by back-firing 
or by flashing past the piston rings. With Diesel engines back-firing was 
most uncommon. Technically it was not possible, but practically it did 
happen. He had known it to happen twice before in his career. 

The battleship ‘‘ Magnificent’? went aground on Penlee Point in a 
fog on June 16, when returning from her last sea trip as gunnery-training- 
ship at Devonport. Her speed being very slow, the grounding was said 
to be hardly perceptible to many on board, none of her plates were 
fractured, and subsequent examination showed little evidence of any 
straining. She was refloated on the turn of the tide, practically undamaged, 
and continued her gunnery practice. 

In connection with the stranding of the destroyer ‘‘ Pincher”’ on 
the. Buxey Sand on March 12, when towing targets for the gunlayers’ 
test of the Third Flotilla, a court-martial was held at Chatham on May 
6 for the trial of Lieut.-Commander H. W. Wyld on a charge of negligently 
or by default stranding his vessel. He contended in his defence that 
there was no evidence in support of the charge of negligence, a special 
leadsman being put in the chains on approaching shoal water, great 
precautions being taken after the bearing of the Wallett Spit Buoy had 
been secured, and the helm being put hard-a-port directly the first shoal 
sounding was called. The Court found the charge of stranding the ship 
by default was proved, and ordered the accused to be reprimanded. 
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A collision between a pinnace of the cruiser ‘‘ Suffolk ’’ and a sub- 
marine of the ‘‘D”’ class occurred on May 2 at Torquay, the pinnace 
having her bow stove in. The submarine was undamaged. The destroyer 
‘‘Express ’? was aground for a short time on May 6 off Spurn Head, and 
on the 8th, when proceeding for her dock at Grimsby, collided with the 
passenger steamship ‘‘ Leicester,”” and was extensively damaged, the 
‘‘ Leicester ’’ also being damaged. On the same day, the destroyer 
‘‘ Quail ’? was damaged forward by running into the quay when entering 
the Royal Dock at Grimsby. Torpedo-boat ‘‘ o50”’ ran ashore off Green 
Park Promenade in Youghal Harbour on May 12, but was refloated with 
little damage. The battleship ‘‘ Prince of Wales ’’ and submarine ‘‘ C.42 ”’ 
collided off the Isle of Wight on June 2, the upper part of the submarine 
being damaged. In the same week, the destroyers ‘‘ Violet’’ and 
‘« Lively ’? were in collision off Felixstowe, the “‘ Violet ’’ being damaged. 
On the night of June 5 also the cruiser ‘“‘Natal’’ collided with a fishing 
yawl from Filey off the Yorkshire coast, the yawl being badly damaged. 
The destroyer ‘‘ Nereide’’ on June 21 ran on the rocks off Lerwick and 
sustained damage. She had been to Lerwick for stores and mails, and 
was returning when she grounded. A hole on both sides of the bow was 
made, but the bulkheads remained intact, and the destroyer was refloated 
on the next tide and rejoined her flotilla. 

By the swamping of a boat from the destroyer ‘‘ Itchen*’ near 
Granton on May 18, seven bluejackets were drowned. The boat, with 
20 men on board, from the destroyers ‘‘ Itchen,’’ “‘ Kale,’? and ‘ Ure,’’ 
was making for Granton harbour, but heavy seas were running, and as 
a strong current carried the boat in the direction of Leith, the crew, after 
three attempts to make the harbour, decided to return to their vessels. 
On the way back, the boat turned turtle, and 13 of the bluejackets were 
picked up by other boats which put off, or managed to swim to the 
flotilla. 


Warsuip Construction.—The battleship ‘* Centurion’? was commis- 
sioned at Devonport on May 22, 1913, having been delayed by a collision 
with a merchant steamer towards the end of 1912. She has joined the 
Second Battle Squadron, of which her sister-ship the ‘‘ King George V.”’ 
became flagship in March, and the number of super-Dreadnoughts (i.e., 
Dreadnoughts with 13.5-in. guns in their main armament) completed 
is thus brought up to six, as compared with which no other Power has 
a warship actually in service mounting a heavier gun than the 12-in. 
The ‘‘ Centurion ’? was the only armoured ship commissioned for the 
British Navy from January 1 to June 30, 1913, while in the same period 
no armoured ships were launched. Three armoured vessels, however, 
were begun, the ‘‘ Valiant,’’ at the yard of the Fairfield Co., Govan, on 
January 31, the ‘‘ Barham,” at the yard of Messrs. John Brown & Co., 
Clydebank, on February 24, and the ‘‘ Malaya,’’ at the new Walker 
yard of Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., the contract being placed 
in the first week of February. 

The battleship ‘‘ Ajax’’ and battle-cruiser ‘‘ Queen Mary,’’ of the 
1910-11 programme, have been under trial, although full particulars of 
the results have not been published. The ‘‘ Ajax ’’ concluded her series 
of tests in May, and left Portsmouth on the 21st to complete fitting-out 
at Greenock, where she was built. In the same week that the ‘‘ Ajax ”’ 
finished her trials, those of the ‘‘ Queen Mary’”’ began, and attracted 
unusual interest by reason of the comparisons the design of this ship 
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invited with those of the Japanese battle-cruiser ‘‘ Kongo’’ and the 
German battle-cruiser ‘‘ Seydlitz,’’ which are practically contemporary 
vessels, The ‘‘ Queen Mary ’’ was expeditiously docked at Devonport, 
and her three weeks’ trial programme being concluded satisfactorily, she 
returned to her builders’ yard at Jarrow on June 12. 

The light cruisers ‘‘ Southampton ’’ and ‘‘ Dublin’’ were completed 
to full crews on February 25 and March 11 respectively for service in 
the First Battle Squadron. They both belonged to the 1910-11 programme, 
of which the ‘‘ Chatham ’’ was completed in 1912. The three light cruisers 
of the 1911-12 programme were launched within a few days of each other, 
the ‘‘ Nottingham ”’ at Pembroke dockyard on April 18, the ‘‘ Lowestoft ”’ 
at Chatham dockyard on April 23, and the ‘‘ Birmingham ”’ at Messrs. 
Armstrong’s yard at Elswick on May 7. These were the last vessels to 
take the water of the ‘‘ City ’’ class, which is being succeeded by the 
light armoured cruisers of the ‘‘ Arethusa ’’ type in the 1912-13 programme. 

To the “‘Acasta’”’ class of destroyers, of which two boats, the ‘‘Acasta’’ 
and “‘ Christopher,’”’ were completed in 1912, several more vessels have been 
added, including the ‘‘ Achates,’’ ‘ Cockatrice,’’ ‘‘ Contest,”’ “‘ Shark,’’ 
‘* Sparrowhawk,” and “ Spitfire,’’ all for service in the Fourth Flotilla. 
Others of the same programme have been launched, these including the 
‘* Paragon,”’ on February 21, the ‘‘ Lynx ’’ on March 20, and the ‘‘ Midge ”’ 
on May 22. Of the 1912-13 programme destroyers, the first to be launched 
included the ‘‘ Redgauntlet ’? at Cowes on May 6, and the ‘‘ Sarpedon ” 
at Wallsend on June 6. 

Three submarines of the ‘‘ E ’’ class were completed for service during 
the first half of the year :—‘‘ E.1,” ‘ E.4,” and ‘ E.5.” 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL DeFENcE.—On May 30, the Canadian Senate, 
by 51 votes to 27, rejected the Naval Aid Bill of Mr. Borden’s Ministry. 
Replying to a question in the British Parliament on June 5, the following 
statement was made by Mr. Churchill :— 


Mr. CuurcHiLL: The situation created by the rejection of the 
Canadian Naval Aid Bill requires immediate action in order that the 
margin of naval strength necessary for the whole world protection 
of the British Empire may be adequately maintained in the autumn 
and winter of 1915 and in the spring of 1916. (Opposition cheers). 
In these circumstances the Government have determined to advance 
the construction of the three contract ships of this year’s programme, 
and orders have been issued by the Admiralty which will ensure their 
being begun at the earliest possible date, instead of March next. 


Roya AusTraLiAN Navy.—The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Australia,’”? built at 
the charge of the Commonwealth Government for service as flagship of 
the Royal Australian Navy, began her trials on February 8, and concluded 
them on March 18, when she returned to the Clyde to complete fitting-out. 
She was commissioned at Portsmouth on June 21 by Captain S. H. Rad- 
cliffe, who on June 23 hoisted the flag of Rear-Admiral George E. Patey, 
who had been appointed to the command of His Majesty’s Australian 
Fleet. On June 30, King George travelled by train to Portsmouth to 
make a private visit to the ‘‘ Australia,’? which he inspected, as he had 
done the ‘‘ New Zealand’ in February; and when on’ board the ‘ Aus- 
tralia’? he conferred the honour of knighthood upon Admiral Patey. 

On May 22 the first Australian submarine, known as ‘“ AE.1,’’ was 
launched at Barrow from the Vickers’ yard, where a second vessel is in 
hand. 
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Of the two light cruisers for the Royal Australian Navy, the ‘* Mel- 
bourne’? was delivered at Devonport on January 20, and on the 2gth 
left for Australia via the Suez Canal. Her sister-ship, the ‘‘ Sydney,”’ 
was delivered at Portsmouth in June, being present there when King 
George inspected the ‘ Australia.’? The third ship of this class is the 
‘* Brisbane,’? which was laid down at the Federal dockyard, Sydney, in 
February, simultaneously with the destroyers ‘‘ Swan,’’ ‘*‘ Derwent,’’ and 
‘* Torrens.”’ 

The Australian Naval College at Geelong was opened by the Governor- 
General on March 1. Captain B. M. Chambers, R.N., is in command 
of the college, and the first term includes 28 cadet-midshipmen. 

HyproGraPHic Report.—The Report of the Hydrographer of the Navy 
for the year 1912 was issued on June 27. It stated that as many as 509 
rocks and shoals dangerous to navigation were reported in the year, nine 
by vessels striking them, 120 by surveying ships, ten by other British 
warships, 59 by various British and foreign authorities, and 311 by 
Colonial and foreign Governments. In the same period, 59 previously 
reported dangers had been expunged from the charts. 


AUSTRIA: HUNGARY. 


It was stated at the end of June that a beginning had been made 
with the construction of a second division of Dreadnoughts for the 
Austro-Hungarian fleet. The first unit was laid down at Trieste during 
the spring and its construction is being pushed forward rapidly, although 
the Delegations have up to the present refused to sanction any credits 
for the new ships. It is, however, nothing new for ships to be built 
speculatively in-this way, as the ‘ Viribus Unitis ’’ and ‘‘ Tegetthoff,”’ 
in the first Dreadnought division, were laid down in the summer of 
1910 at the Stabilimento Tecnico at Trieste, which undertook to build 
them at its own risk pending the voting of the estimates. They were 
eventually sanctioned by the Delegations on March 3, 1911. The second 
Dreadnought division will include three ships, which are asked for 
by the Marine Department to replace the three small battleships of the 
‘* Monarch ”’ class. On two occasions Admiral Count Montecuccoli has 
advocated the building of this second division before joint meetings of the 
Austrian and Hungarian Delegations, but his plans were not adopted. 
It is now proposed to ask for an extraordinary naval credit of 412,500,000 
from the next Delegations in October, for the laying down at Trieste of 
the second ship in the new division at the end of 1913, and of the third 
ship at Fiume early in 1914. This will make a total of seven Dread- 
noughts for the Austro-Hungarian Navy, which may be ready for 
service before the end of 1916. The Italian fleet should then have ten 
such vessels. 


BRAZIL. 


New ARMOURED Monitor.—The armoured river monitor ‘‘ Javary,’’ 
built by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., for the Brazilian Government, was launched 
at the yard of that firm at Barrow on June 17. The “ Javary ’”’ is the 
first of a class of three vessels, the others being the ‘‘ Medeira’’ and 
“* Solimoes.’’ She has a displacement of 1,250 tons, with a length of 
265 ft., breadth of 49 ft., depth of 84 ft., and mean draught of 43 ft. 
Her armament consists of two 6-in. Q.F. guns mounted in one armoured 
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turret on the upper deck forward, two 4.7-in. howitzers on the upper 
deck aft, four 47-mm. guns on the boat deck, and six rifle-calibre guns 
on the boat deck and forward and after navigating bridges. The vessel’s 
sides amidships are protected by heavy plating, which extends from the 
upper deck to well below the waterline, while the remaining parts of the 
hull as well as the stern are protected by thinner armour. The upper deck 
is of nickel-steel armour, forming protection to the various compartments. 
Within the armoured conning tower there are placed all the appliances 
for working the guns and for controlling the vessel, and all communica- 
tion wires, steering rods, etc., are placed within an armoured communi- 
cation tube. The propelling machinery consists of two sets of vertical 
inverted direct-acting triple expansion engines, each set being complete 
with its own independent and separate surface condensor. The designed 
speed of the vessel is 113 knots. The boilers are of the Yarrow water- 
tube type, two in number, and are arranged for burning oil fuel in con- 
junction with coal. The magazines are ventilated and cooled on the 
Thermo tank system, while ice-making plant, distilling and evaporating 
machinery are also supplied. Electric lighting and ventilation is provided 
throughout the vessel. The complement will number 100 officers and men. 


FRANCE. 


NavaL Manazuvres.—The naval manoeuvres which began on May 19 
and lasted until June 13 were held to have been in more than one respect 
the most important ever carried out by the French fleet. They were the 
manoeuvres of the effective and immediately-ready force of France, no 
vessels being specially mobilized to take part, and the value of the three 
weeks’ training under the direction of Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére 
‘was generally recognized. The divisional organization of the 62 vessels 
engaged was given in the June issue of the JourNAL. There were, in 
-addition, several hydro-aeroplanes taking part for the first time in such 
operations, these being attached to the “‘B’”’ Fleet, which was blockaded 
in Toulon Harbour by the superior force of ‘‘A.’? The blockaded fleet 
had 48 hours in which to break through and reach Bizerta, and this 
task it successfully accomplished. From the hydro-aeroplanes, Admiral 
Marin-Darbel, who commanded the ‘“‘B”’ force, obtained intelligence 
concerning the disposition of the blockading fleet, which enabled his sub- 
marines to torpedo two battleships of the latter, and obliged Admiral de 
Marolles, who was in command of the ‘‘A”’ Fleet, to withdraw to a 
greater distance from the port. There were no submarines attached to 
the ‘‘A’’ Squadrons, nor any fast cruisers, although in armoured ships 
it was superior to the ‘‘B”’ Fleet. The breaking of the blockade was 
completed when the cruisers and destroyers of the “‘ B’’ force attacked 
and destroyed or dispersed the destroyers of ‘‘A,’’ who were watching 
the harbour entrance at nightfall. The ‘‘ B’’ Fleet rapidly put to sea from 
Toulon, with which movement the second phase of the manoeuvres began. 
This consisted of an attempt on the part of ‘‘ B,’’ based on Bizerta, to 
bring to action separately the 1st and 2nd Squadrons of the ‘“‘A”’ Fleet, 
based on Ajaccio and Philippeville respectively. The attempt did not 
succeed, and the united ‘‘A’’ Fleet encountered the ‘‘ B ”’ ships off the 
Tunisian coast, and by reason of its superiority secured a victory over 
the latter. The third phase of the exercises comprised tactical operations 
to enable the senior officers to gain experience in the handling and 
manceuvring of ships in company. The fleet was joined on June 7 by 
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President Poincaré, who embarked in the ‘‘ Jules Michelet ’’ at Toulon, and 
held a review, accompanied by several French Deputies, who were present 
in the liner ‘‘ Carthage.’”’ Battle practice, submarine attacks, hydro-aero- 
plane flights, and steam tactics of the battle fleet were also witnessed 
by the President. 

New BattLesHips LAuNCHED.—The battleships ‘‘ Provence’? and 
‘* Bretagne ’’ were launched at Lorient and Brest respectively on April 
20 and 21. M. Baudin, Minister of Marine, was present at the launch 
of the ‘* Provence,’’ and stated in a speech that the vessel and her sister 
ship had been 11 months and 20 days on the slips, and would join the 
fleet in 1914. He dwelt upon the acceleration which had thus been effected 
in French naval construction. Presiding at the launch of the ‘‘ Bretagne ”’ 
next day, M. Baudin said that ‘‘ when the international situation had 
improved he should be able to bring back the fleet to the Channel.” 
The ‘‘ Provence”’ and ‘ Bretagne’’ belong to the 1912 programme, and 
in size are comparable to the ‘‘ Courbet ”’ type of 1910 and the ‘‘ Paris” 
type of 1911, but in place of the battery of twelve 12-in. guns in those 
vessels they have ten 13.4-in. guns, mounted in twin turrets on the centre- 
line. This is practically the same main armament as in the British ‘“‘Orion”’ 
type, of the 1909-10 programme, in which ten 13.5-in. guns are mounted 
in a similar manner. The secondary armament of the ‘“‘ Bretagne ’’ and 
her sisters consists, like those of the ‘‘ Courbet ’’ and “‘ Paris,’’ of twenty- 
two 5.5-in. guns. 

TorPEDO CrartT LAUNCHED.—What was described as the largest sub- 
marine in the world, the ‘‘ Gustave Zédé,’’ was launched at Cherbourg 
on May 20. Her submerged displacement is 1,050 tons, and she has a 
length of 243 feet. She is the first French submarine to carry guns, 
which, on the ‘surface, are to be used for defence. She will be propelled 
by steam engines on the surface and electric motors when submerged, the 
speeds being 20 and 12 knots respectively. There will be four officers. 
and 40 petty officers and men in her complement. 

The destroyer ‘‘ Magon,’’ of 825 tons displacement and 15,000 h.p., 
was reported to have been launched at Nantes on April 19. 


‘* PLuvIosE ’? MEMORIAL.—A monument in memory of the 27 officers 
and men who lost their lives in the submarine ‘‘ Pluviose’’ on May 26, 
1910, was unveiled at Calais in June 22 by Vice-Admiral Jauréguiberry. 
The ‘‘ Pluviose’’ was raised about a fortnight after the disaster and 
repaired for further service, and her present crew formed a guard of 
honour at the unveiling ceremony. 


GERMANY. 


Sprinc Manceuvres.—Following the usual practice of recent years, 
the spring manoeuvres of the fleet took place during the month of May, 
lasting from the 5th to the 26th. Vice-Admiral von Ingenohl, who suc- 
ceeded Admiral von Holtzendorff as Commander-in-Chief in January, was 
in command, and nine other admirals’ flags were flying in the fleet. 
As far as the matériel was concerned, it was noted that the Fifth Division 
of the High Sea Fleet was engaged for the first time. This division of the 
newly-authorized 3rd Squadron consisted of the battleships ‘‘ Friedrich der 
Grosse’? and ‘“‘ Kaiser,’’ of the Dreadnought type, launched in 1911, 
and the ‘‘Elsass’’ and ‘ Braunschweig,’’ pre-Dreadnought vessels 
launched in 1902-3. A change will be made in the composition of the 
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division as soon as the ‘ Kaiserin,’’ ‘‘ Konig Albert,’’ and ‘‘ Prinzregent 
Luitpold,’”’? of the 1910 programme, are ready for service, when the 
‘“‘Elsass’’ and ‘‘ Braunschweig ’’ will be paid off into the reserve, and 
two of the new ships will take their place at Wilhelmshaven. All the 13 
completed German Dreadnought battleships and _ battle-cruisers were 
employed in the manceuvres except the ‘‘ Goeben,’’ which was absent in 
the Mediterranean. The aggregate complements of the ships was stated 
to be about 27,000. Six hydro-aeroplanes were reported to be with the 
fleet for scouting purposes. The operations again took place in the North 
Sea, partly off the coasts of Denmark. Writing on May 29, the Copen- 
hagen correspondent of the Daily Telegraph said that a number of vessels, 
including 12 armoured ships, 18 destroyers, and five submarines, had 
arrived in the Skaw. 


MisHaps.—The new battleship ‘“‘ Konig Albert,’’ while being towed 
out to sea from the builder’s yard at Danzig for her preliminary trials, 
ran aground on May 26. She was refloated on the morning of the 28th, but 
a few hours afterwards again ran aground in the passage leading to the sea 
at the mouth of the Vistula, and it was not until the evening of the 29th that 
she was towed off into the roadstead. She was reported to have sustained no 
damage, and her trials proceeded without further delay. The cruiser 
‘* Bliicher ’’ also went ashore on May 29 in the Great Belt during a fog. 
She sprang a leak, but resting on sand she was not in a dangerous 
position. It was not until after three days’ work, however, that the 
cruiser was refloated and towed to Kiel for the repairs rendered necessary 
by the grounding. The “ Bliicher’’ is the gunnery training ship at 
Sonderburg, but was taking part in the spring manceuvres in place of the 
‘* Goeben.’’ The training ship ‘“‘ Wiirtemberg ’’ and torpedo-boat destroyer 
‘““No. 3’? were aground in the middle of April, the former near Swine- 
miinde and the latter between Misdroy and Swinhéft. The crews of both 
vessels were uninjured, but two men belonging to another destroyer were 
drowned when ‘‘No. 3” grounded. On May 6, Lieut.-Captain von 
Zastrow and two seamen of his destroyer, ‘‘ G.89,’’ were drowned by 
the capsizing of a boat near Hérnum, in which they had been ashore with 
despatches. On May 14, the high-pressure cylinder of destroyer ‘‘ S.148”’ 
burst during manceuvres off Helgoland, when six or seven men were 
killed or injured. More serious as regards loss of life was the sinking 
of destroyer ‘‘S.178’’ on the night of March 4 by the cruiser ‘‘ Yorck,”’ 
off Helgoland, when 70 officers and men were drowned. Owing to the 
darkness and the severity of the blow given when the cruiser rammed 
the destroyer, there was only opportunity to rescue about 14 of the crew 
of the latter. 


SHIPBUILDING ProGrRESS.—The four armoured ships of the 1911 pro- 
gramme have been launched since January. The battleship known as 
“*S ’*took the water on March 1 from the Imperial dockyard at Wilhelms- 
haven, and was named the ‘‘ Kénig.’? The ‘‘ Ersatz-Kurfiirst Friedrich 
Wilhelm ’? was launched on May 5 from the Vulkan yard at Hamburg 
and named the ‘‘ Grosser Kurfiirst.’’ The ‘‘ Ersatz-Weissenburg ’’ was put 
afloat on June 4 at the Weser yard, Bremen, and named the ‘‘ Markgraf ”’; 
and the battle-cruiser ‘‘ K,’’ built at the yard of Messrs. Blohm and Voss, 
Hamburg, after an unsuccessful attempt at launching on June 14, eventu- 
ally took the water on July 1, when she was named the ‘‘Derfflinger.’’ 
The armament of the three battleships is understood to include ten 14-in. 
guns, fourteen 6-in., and twelve 3.4-in. guns, and their displacement is 
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stated to be about 26,500 tons. No authentic information about them, 
nor about the battle-cruiser, was published on the occasion of the launches. 
These four vessels increase the total of German Dreadnoughts afloat to 
21, of which 16 are battleships and five battle-cruisers. The ‘‘ Kaiserin ”’ 
and ‘‘ Seydlitz,”’ of the 1910 programme, were undergoing trials in May. 


ITALY. 


BatrLesHips LauNcHED.—The battleships ‘‘ Andrea Doria’’ and 
** Duilio,’? begun in 1912, have been launched, the former on March 30 at 
Spezia, and the latter on April 24 at Castellamare. The King and Queen 
of Italy were present at both ceremonies, and on the second occasion 
proceeded to Castellamare in the new Dreadnought battleship ‘‘ Dante 
Alighieri.”’ The ‘‘ Andrea Doria’’ and ‘ Duilio”’ are similar to the 
“Conte di Cavour” class, displacing about 21,500 tons, with a main 
armament of thirteen 12-in. guns, disposed in three triple and two twin 
turrets. Their secondary battery, however, consists of sixteen 6-in. guns 
instead of the eighteen 4.7-in. weapons mounted by the earlier ships. 
They will have Parsons’ turbines and Yarrow boilers, adapted both for 
coal and liquid fuel. Although built at the naval dockyards, these vessels 
will be fitted out by private firms, and insurances to the value of 41,240,000 
on each ship were effected in April. 


Tripce-Gun Turrets.—Both triple and twin turrets figure in the 
design of the ‘* Dandolo ’”’ and ‘‘ Morosini,”’ laid down in December, 1912, 
by the firms of Ansaldo and Odero, in which Messrs. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth and Co., and Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., are respectively interested. 
Each vessel will carry ten 14-in. guns, arranged in two triple and two 
twin turrets on the keel line. In the next battleships laid down, how- 
ever, it is stated that the triple turret method will not be followed. 
According to a despatch from the Rome correspondent of the New York 
Herald (European Edition), published on June 15, the Italian Admiralty, 
which initiated the triple-gun turret for the ‘‘ Dante Alighieri ’’ in 1909, 
has now definitely abandoned it, and the four battleships laid down this 
year will have only two big guns mounted in each turret. The same 
writer states that firing practice with the ‘‘ Dante Alighieri’s’”’ guns 
showed that when two contiguous guns were fired in a triple-gun turret 
the turret was often put out of working order. It has been decided that 
the four new ships, which are to be completed in 1916, will be of 30,000 
tons displacement, 25 knots speed, and will carry eight 15-in. and twenty 
6-in. guns, with a maximum thickness of 12 inches of armour. 


JAPAN. 


TRIALS OF THE ‘‘ Konco.’’—The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Kongo,’’ built at 
Barrow-in-Furness by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., left the builders’ yard on 
April 19 to begin her trials, which, after the ship had been docked at 
Belfast, were carried out in the Irish Sea and in the Clyde. The vessel 
was manned by a navigating party of 577 Japanese officers and men, under 
the command of Captain N. Nakano, I.J.N., and among those present 
at the tests were Captain Baron K. Abo, I.J.N., and Captain Kenji Ide, 
I.J.N., the new and retiring Japanese Naval Attachés. Progressive steam- 
ing trials began on April 30, with runs of four hours’ duration, at about 
10, 134, 17, and 214 knots speed, and on May 4 the ship began a 30-hours’ 
trial, the first eight hours of which were devoted to a run at about 58,000 
S.H.P., and the rest to a run at about 40,000 S.H.P. The ‘‘ Kongo ”’ 
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succeeded in maintaining a rate of about 25 knots speed even at the 
latter power. On May 14 and 15, the gun trials took place. Ten rounds 
were fired from each of the big gun turrets, and both the hydraulic and 
electric training and elevating gear was tested. This was the first occa- 
sion that 14-in. guns had been fired on board ship. Details of the 
performances of the ‘“‘ Kongo ’”’ were not published, but it was announced 
that the whole of the trials, which were concluded on May 16, had given 
satisfactory results. It was remarked that on one occasion when steaming 
at half power the vessel made a speed of over 25 knots. With her displace- 
ment of 27,500 tons, as compared to the 27,000 tons of the British battle- 
cruiser Queen Mary, and her main armament of eight 14-in. guns, as 
compared to the eight 13.5-in. weapons in the latter ship, the ‘‘ Kongo ”’ 
is for the time being the largest and most powerful vessel of her class 
in the world. She has three sister ships building in Japan, the ‘‘ Hiyei ”’ 
at Yokosuka dockyard, the ‘‘ Kirishima’’ at the Mitsu Bishi Works, 
Nagasaki, and the ‘‘ Haruna,’’? at the Kawasaki Works, Kobe. The 
‘* Kongo ”’ is due to commission for service this month (July), while the 
‘* Hiyei,’? which was launched on November 21, 1912, and for which 
Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., have constructed the machinery, will follow her 
in the autumn of 1914. The two other vessels are not expected to be 
ready until 1916. 
PORTUGAL. 

ContTRACT FOR NEw Warsuips.—It was announced on May 7 that the 
contract for the construction of the vessels in the new naval programme 
of Portugal had been awarded to a group of firms known as the Portuguese 
Naval Construction Syndicate, which is composed of the firms of Messrs. 
John Brown & Co., Ltd., Messrs. Cammell, Laird & Co., Ltd., the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Palmers Shipbuilding & Iron 
Co., Ltd., Messrs. J. I. Thornycroft & Co., Ltd., and the Coventry Ord- 
nance Works, Ltd., while the Italian firm known as the Fiat San Georgio, 
of Spezia, is associated for the provision of submarines in the programme. 
The construction of new vessels for the Portuguese fleet has become 
urgent owing to the obsolescence of many of the existing ships. A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the matter, and in June, 1912, this 
body reported in favour of the adoption of a programme of :—Three 
‘* Dreadnought ”’ battleships, two scout cruisers, six torpedo-boat destroyers, 
three submarines, and one submarine depét-ship. Financial considerations 
obliged that all these vessels should not be provided at once, and it was 
decided to invite tenders for the construction of the cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines and submarine depét-ship, but not for the battleships. The 
tenders were opened by the Ministry of Marine in January. An expert 
commission considered the various designs and prices submitted, and 
reported in favour of the British syndicate referred to. Their action was 
confirmed by the Minister of Marine on May 6. The main characteristics 
of the vessels were stated to be as follows :— 

Two cruisers of about 2,500 tons displacement and a speed of 20 knots 
obtained from combined turbines and triple expansion engines. They will 
have three screws, and will mount two 6-in. Q.F. guns, six 4-in. guns, 
four Hotchkiss weapons, and two machine-guns, and will have one 21-in. 
submerged torpedo tube. Six destroyers of about goo tons displacement 
and a speed of 32 knots; they will have turbines and two screws, and 
will carry three 4-in. guns, and have two torpedo tubes of 21-in. Three 
submersibles, about 350 tons, with a surface speed of 14 knots, and a 
submerged speed of nine and a half knots; they will have three torpedo 
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tubes of 18-in. One ‘“‘ mother-ship ’’ (depét-ship), for submersibles, about 
850 tons, and a speed of 15 knots, armed with one 4-in. gun. 

All the ships will be completed within two years, the cost amounting 
to about 471,500,000. 

Misuap.—The cruiser ‘‘ Adamastor’’ went ashore on a rock in the 
north passage off Dumbell Island, near Hong-Kong, on May 12, and was 
badly damaged. The British destroyer ‘‘ Otter’? and tug ‘‘ Atlas’’ were 
sent to her assistance, and the Portuguese gunboat ‘‘ Patria ’’ also pro- 
ceeded to the island. The cruiser was lightened to enable her to be 
refloated. There was no loss of life. 


RUSSIA. 


ORDNANCE ReEsources.—In order to increase the supply of heavy 
naval ordnance to the requirements of the new naval programme sanctioned 
by the Duma in June, 1912, the Russian Government is inviting the 
co-operation of foreign private manufacturers to establish a new gun 
factory in Russia which will supplement the output of the Government 
arsenals at Aboukoff and at Perm, in the Urals. Up to the present time, 
no patents for the manufacture of ordnance have been granted to private 
individuals or undertakings in Russia, hence the public works have enjoyed 
a monopoly in this respect. It is now found that these works are not 
equal to the supply of the increased demands made upon them in connec- 
tion with the programme. Their extension and equipment for the purpose 
would require considerable time and expense. The necessity for new guns 
of the heaviest calibres is, however, immediate, and the Russian Ministry 
of Marine has been obliged to seek the assistance of outside private firms 
on this account. The Ministry has called for tenders for the supply of 
a large number of ready-made guns, and it was stated in an article in 
The Times Engineering Supplement on June 25 that either Messrs. Vickers, 
Ltd., or Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., would receive the 
contract for them, these being the only two firms submitting tenders on 
the revised specification. A further departure involving an entirely new 
principle in Russian naval policy is being taken, since the contract in 
question is not for the supply of a number of new guns only. Its principal 
object is the erection of a new gun factory, for the purpose of which the 
contracting British firm undertakes to form a company in Russia, and 
give the necessary technical aid and supervision to enable it to begin 
ordnance manufacture. This course adds considerably to the resources 
of the Russian Ministry of Marine without involving the large expense 
incidental to fitting the State establishments as the sole means of supply. 
In course of time, the new privately-controlled gun factory must depend 
for its continued progress upon the excellence of its designs and work- 
manship, since after the present heavy demands are passed it must be 
in the position of a competitor to the State works, and this should lead 
to greater advance in Russian ordnance manufacture than has been the 


case under past policy. 
SPAIN. 


New Batt.Lesuips.—On May 8, the second of the three battleships 
building for the Spanish Navy was launched at Ferrol, and named the 
“Alfonso XIII.’’ The vessel was laid down on February 23, 1910, and 
had thus been over three years on the stocks. She was originally intended 
to have been launched in June, 1912. Her contract date for completion 
is the summer of 1914. The first battleship in the programme, the 
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‘‘ Espafia ’’’ was begun on December 5, 1909, and launched by Queen 
Victoria of Spain on February 5, 1912. This vessel is now reported ready 
for her trials, and if these are satisfactory she should be completed for 
‘service in October. The third battleship is the ‘‘ Jaime I.,’’ the keel of 
which was laid in February, 1912, upon the same slip as that from which 
the ‘‘ Espafia’’ was launched. She is not due for commissioning until 
1915. It was reported from Madrid on March 6 that the Navy Estimates 
_were to “be increased to £ 3,200,000 to provide for the beginning of a 
second battleship squadron. 

Gunsoat Lost.—The: gunboat ‘‘ Concha ’’ went ashore on the rocks 
near Alhucemas Island, off the north coast of Marocco, early in June, 
and became a total wreck. Assistance was given her by the German 
salvage steamer ‘‘ Newa,’’ which proceeded from Gibraltar, but owing to 
the attacks of the Moors, who fired upon the ship, there was no chance 
of salvage. It was officially stated that the vessel’s commander was 
killed by the Moors. Two stokers managed to escape in a boat, and 
falling in with another gunboat off Melilla they summoned her help, 
which was readily given, although on her arrival, after the Moors had 
been dispersed by a few shells, it was only found possible to take off the 
wounded and the rest of the ‘‘ Concha’s”’ crew. It was decided to blow 
up the wreck. The gunboat was an old vessel, having been built in 
1883; her displacement was 525 tons, with engines of 600 h.p., which 
gave her a speed of 11 knots; she carried three 4.7-in. guns. Her crew 
numbered 98 men. 


SWEDEN. 


Warsuips’ Visit To DuBLIN aND Dover.—Two vessels of the Swedish 
Royal Navy visited Kingstown, Dublin, in May, arriving on the morning 


of the 26th. They were the coast defence turret battleship ‘‘ Thor,’’ under 
the command of Captain Count Wachtmeister, and the torpedo-gunboat 
“‘ Jacob Bagge,’’? Commander Unger, both belonging to the Naval College 
Squadron, and carried 48 naval cadets. The two vessels remained for five 
days, during which their officers and men were hospitably entertained by 
the Urban Council and the inhabitants of Kingstown. They left on May 
31 for Dover, arriving on June 4, where the battleship ‘‘ Queen ”’ saluted 
them on behalf of the British Navy. During their five days’ stay they 
were entertained by the Municipality of Dover. 


New BattLesHip.—An order for a coast-defence battleship projected 
in 1911 having been countermanded by a new Ministry, the people of 
Sweden were appealed to for a national subscription to defray the cost 
of such a vessel. So enthusiastic was the response that in 100 days 
£666,300 was raised for the purpose, and a deputation waited upon the 
King on May 7, 1912, to formally present his Majesty with this amount, 
which has since been increased to about £900,000. The building of the 
battleship will cost £725,000 of this sum, and the vessel, to be known 
as the ‘‘ Sverige,’? has been begun at the Géta Works, Stockholm. Her 
displacement will be 7,100 tons; horse-power, 20,000; speed, 22} knots; 
armament, four 11-in., eight 6-in., and six 12-pdr. guns, and two 21-in. 
torpedo tubes; and armour on the waterline and gun positions of eight 
and a half inches. 


TURKEY. 


Tue Battvesuip “‘ ResHap V.’’—Various reports were current regard- 
ing the destination of the battleship ‘‘ Reshad V.,’’ building at the works 
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of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., for the Turkish Government. It was stated that 
owing to financial considerations the Turks were willing to cancel the 
order for the vessel, and that in these circumstances she would be acquired. 
for the British Navy. In reply to a question in the House on April 30, 
the First Lord refused to give any information on the subject of negotia- 
tions for acquiring for the British Navy the two battleships under con- 
struction in England for the Turkish Government. 

On May 8, a Times telegram from Constantinople stated that Turkey 
was considering the purchase of the Brazilian battleships ‘‘ Minas Gereas ”’ 
and ‘* San Paulo,’’ with four French-built destroyers. No action had been 
taken in the matter up to the end of June. 


UNITED STATES. 


CRUISE TO EuropeE.—The fleet which, in accordance with the announce- 
ment of the Secretary of the Navy on April 20 last, will make a three- 
months’ cruise in European waters from January 1, 1914, will be the 
most powerful that has ever been brought together under the United 
States flag. It will include 21 battleships, of which eight will be of the 
Dreadnought type, while the 13 pre-Dreadnoughts will be less than 
ten years old from date of launch, except in the case of the ‘* Ohio,’” 
which was put afloat in 1901. Accompanying the battleships will be the 
five destroyer groups, each numbering five boats, with their auxiliaries. 
The first port of call in Europe will be Gibraltar, where the fleet will 
divide, and sections will visit practically every important port. The de- 
tailed itinerary has not yet been published, but it is not expected that it 
will include any ports in Great Britain. The object of the cruise as set 
forth by Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, is to give the personnel 
every opportunity to obtain knowledge of other countries from personal 
observation, while on the technical side it has advantages connected with 
training, experiments in ship communications, and the like, which cannot 
be conducted so well if the fleet is at home. As to the educational value 
of the cruise to the, men, the Secretary has stated that the training in 
mechanics which the modern battleship offers is so splendid that no man 
who has served afloat leaves the Navy without being far better equipped 
to earn his living than he was before he enlisted. Mr. Daniels added :— 
‘““The Navy is a great and expensive institution which must always be 
kept ready for times of war. Why not, then, use it as a great technical 
training school for our country in times of peace ?”’ 








MILITARY NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS AND Promotions.—The following are the principal 
appointments and promotions for June :— 

Appointments : Field-Marshal Sir J. D. P. French, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., to be Colonel-in-Chief, the Royal Irish Regiment; Major- 
General F. H. Kelly, C.B., to command the troops in South China, 
June 13; Major-General H. A. Raitt, C.B. (British Service), to be a 
Brigade Commander (Indian Army), May 3. 
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Promotions: General Sir J. D. P. French, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M., AdC., to Field-Marshal, June 3 ; Lieut.-General Sir B. M. Hamilton, 
K.C.B., K.C.V:O., to General, June 3; Major-General Sir A. E. Codring- 
ton, K.C.V.O., C.B., to Lieut.-General, June 3; Colonel J. T. Johnston, 
C.B., to Major-General, May 19; Colonel H. P. Hickman, to Major- 
General, June 3. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE RoyAL HorsE AND Royal FIELD ARTILLERY.—The 
following changes were ordered by a special Army Order dated June 20, 
1913 :—1. Consequent on the withdrawal of Royal Horse Artillery and 
part of Royal Field Artillery from South Africa, and the adoption of 
mechanical transport for Divisional Ammunition Columns, the Army 
Council have decided to make the following changes in the establishment 
and organization of the Royal Horse Artillery and Royal Field Artillery 
[as modified by Special Army Order of March 16, 1909 (Army Order 94 
of 1909), and Army Order 157 of 1910] :— 

2. Royal Horse Artillery— ‘AA’? and ‘‘BB’”’ Batteries have been 
reduced, ‘‘Z’’ Battery will move to England next trooping season and 
will be reduced on arrival home, being replaced in India by ‘‘ B”’ Battery. 

The XIVth Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery (‘‘A ’’ and ‘‘ Z’’ Batteries), 
will be re-numbered the Ist Brigade, with effect from the date of this order. 

3. Royal Field Artillery.—There will in future be three Establishments 
of batteries at home as follows :— 

(1) Higher Establishment-—72 batteries allotted to the Expeditionary 
Force. 

(2) Lower Esablishment—15 batteries of unallotted Brigades. 

(3) Reserve batteries—12 batteries of the Reserve brigades. 


The six training brigades Royal Field Artillery will in future be 
composed of two batteries of six guns each, and will be called Reserve 
brigades. 

The Reserve brigades will be retained permanently as such and will 
not be relieved. They will be numbered 1 to 6. The batteries of these 
brigades will be the 12 junior batteries. They will be located in peace 
with the depéts, and the instructions for command, tour of service, dealing 
with recruits, etc., contained in the above-quoted Army Orders will apply 
to these brigades and depéts. 


The six Reserve brigades will be composed as follows :— 








Present designation. | New designation. Batteries. 





35th Brigade bs | Ist, Reserve Brigade 136th, 137th. 


41st 9 138th, 139th. 
See: Sy ies ray wacl 140th, 14Ist. 
. eg ve ed 142nd, 148rd. 
42nd _,, | 144th, 145th. 


44th pa as 146th, 147th. 


” 9 











India. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—According to the Press, the departmental 
wireless telegraph station on Butcher Island, Bombay Harbour, will shortly 
be opened with a range of 600 miles. It is similar in construction to that 
at Karachi, with which it will be easily in touch. With these two stations 
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at work it will be possible to maintain communication with shipping over 
nearly the whole area of the Arabian Sea. The small wireless station 
at Bombay will be closed down when the installation on Butcher Island is 
ready. 

NortH-WEst FRONTIER.—At the end of May the situation which 
originated at Spinwam had much improved, and a settlement had been 
reached with the tribes concerned. The Bannu movable column had 
returned to Bannu. The Kohat movable column, after leaving some 
extra troops at Thal, had returned to Kohat. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Owing to the relaxation in the political situation, the following 
measures were taken during May :— : 

On the 15th the state of siege in Bosnia-Herzegovina was abrogated. 
On May 17, reservists belonging to the Ist to XIVth Corps (inclusive), 
year ‘‘ classes ’’ 1908-1909, were disbanded, total, 30,000; also 15,000 Ersatz 
reservists of the year ‘‘ classes’ 1910-1911. On May 1g instructions were 
issued that 8 per cent. at a time of the reservists in the XVth and XVIth 
Corps might be granted a fortnight’s leave. On the 22nd, naval reservists 
were given similar leave. 

The number of cavalry horses per squadron is to be raised. This 
will be done by stopping the ‘‘ hiring out’’ of troop horses for one year 
and will enable the cavalry pioneers to be mounted without taking horses 
from the squadrons. 


BELGIUM. 


DeFENcE Poricy or BELGiumM.—For the defence of Luxembourg the 
Government proposes to raise a local force, whose duty it will be to 
harass and delay an invader, until the field Army can move into the 
province from its concentration area north of Namur-Liége. In this force 
there will be incorporated annually about 300 Luxemburgers, divided into 
six companies, headquarters and three companies at Arlon, remainder 
probably at Neufchateau, Marche, and Bastogne. It is calculated this will 
provide a force of about 3,000 men by 1926. Their training will be directed 
to fitting them for partisan warfare. 

Amendments proposing the formation of separate regiments for Wal- 
loons and Flemings were rejected, but the Government Bill enforcing a 
knowledge of Flemish on all officers and N.c.o.’s was passed. The 
Walloons have throughout bitterly opposed any measures making a know- 
ledge of Flemish compulsory. They argue that Walloons are incapable of 
learning Flemish, whereas Flemings can easily learn French; and that 
even if a Walloon could learn Flemish, it would be of no use to him. 
On the other hand the Flemings argue that Flemish soldiers are seriously 
handicapped when their instructors can only speak French. 


FRANCE. (Events in May, 1913). 

THREE YEARS’ SERVICE Bit_.—Outside Parliament the battle of the 
Three Years’ Bill became every day more acute. The needless delays in 
bringing the Bill before the Chamber enabled its opponents to mobilize 
all their forces, and the dispute became more bitter as time went on, though 
the Government announced its intention of retaining the ‘‘ 1910 classe,’’ 
which will have completed two years’ active service in September next, 
whether the Bill is passed or not. The report of the Army Committee 
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on the Bill was only completed in the last week of May, after a discussion 
lasting for many weeks. The report was entirely in favour of the Bill, 
and was accompanied by the text of the written and carefully-weighed 
opinions of General Joffre, Chief of the General Staff and of General 
Legrand, Sous Chef, both of which were strongly in favour of the reintro- 
duction of the three years’ service. 


FinancE.—A 40,000,000 loan has been proposed to meet the big 
expenses resulting from the overhaul of arrangements for national defence. 

Special credits for £ 516,200,000 were noticed last month. A further 
46,000,000 will be necessary for Marocco. 15,880,000 is required 
for the retention of the 1910 classe; of this 415,880,000 the following 
are the principal items :—£8,000,000 barracks, 3,000,000 horses, 
41,000,000 hospitals, etc., 2,000,000 clothing, j£1,000,000 training 
grounds and rifle ranges. The sum to be spent in 1913 is 49,384,000. 

BupGET, 1913.—Though all these extra expenses are being considered, 
the 1913 Budget had not (at the end of May) been passed by the Senate, 
and the report of the Senate Army Commission had only just been pub- 
lished. The figures of the Budget are 438,000,000, but the Commission 
estimates that the expenses will amount to 410,000,000 more. 


French Colonies, (Events in April, 1913). 

EguatoriaL Arrica.—On April 10 a detachment of 50 Spahis, under 
Lieutenant Gardel, were attacked about 30 miles from Djanet (on the 
borders of Tripolitania) by a band of 350 raiders. After fighting for 14 
hours, including the whole night, the Spahis were surrounded with their 
enemies within 4o yards of them. The Spahis then made a desperate 
sword charge, killing 23 of the enemy and put the remainder to flight. 


The detachment lost two killed and seven wounded. 


Raitways.—The railway line Biskra—Touggourt has reached Djoma, 
45 kilometres from Touggourt. 


Marocco, (Events in April and May, 1913). 


SOUTHERN Marocco.—Towards the end of April El Hiba was rapidly 
losing his supporters. About April 26 an important ‘‘ Harka,’’ under 
the command of Hadj Thami El Glaoui, left Marrakesh, to reinforce the 
forces of the Sultan which were already threatening El Hiba in the Sous. 
El Glaoui took his force first to the territory of his own tribe, about 
Dar Kaid Glaoui, to beat up recruits, and on May 5 moved against EI 
Hiba at Taroudant; at the same time other forces of the Sultan moved 
on Taroudant from the north, and the local tribes were attacking the 
lieutenants of El Hiba about Tiznit, on the Atlantic coast. The forces 
of the Sultan were uniformly successful in various partial engagements 
with, El Hiba’s partisans, and arrived under the walls of Taroudant on 
May 16. It is stated that their leaders gave El Hiba’s forces three days 
in which to evacuate the town. 

TapLa ReGcion.—Having rested his column, Colonel Mangin resumed 
operations :— 

April 26.—The column marched to Ain Zerga, on the Oum Er Robia, 
and was heavily attacked on the march by the local tribes. The enemy 
was driven off after a sharp combat, and pursued by the mounted troops. 
French casualties: four killed, 27 wounded. Colonel Mangin was slightly 
wounded. The camp was sniped during the night of the 26th-27th. 
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April 27.—The column marched to Sidi Ali Abou Ibrahim, where 
the olive wood and buildings had to be carried by storm; fighting lasted 
from one p.m. until after eight p.m., and the French piquets were heavily 
attacked on retiring to camp for the night. The camp itself was also 
attacked, and the enemy were only driven off by a bayonet charge of the 
Colonial Infantry. 

April 28.—Colonel Mangin feigned a retreat of the column, and man- 
aged to draw the enemy on to favourable ground. He then turned and 
attacked them, driving them off with very heavy loss. The column 
remained at Sidi Ali Abou Ibrahim the night of the 28th-29th. The enemy 
were commanded by Moha-Ou-Hamou, the Zaian chief. French casualties 
on the 27th and 28th: 18 killed, 41 wounded. 

As a result of these combats, many important chiefs and tribes have 
made their submission, but Moha-Ou-Hamou remains irreconcilable, and 
is stated to be endeavouring to collect a large force in the Atlas. 


Near Mexnts.—Colonel Henrys, in conjunction with small columns 
from Fez, has continued his operations to complete the pacification of 
the district. Little resistance has been met with, but on April 29 the 
Beni M’tir resisted the occupation of Azrou; they were dispersed with 
heavy loss: French casualties: a few wounded. 

On May 14 the insurgent Beni M’tir were again dispersed. French 
casualties : one commandant killed, three other ranks wounded. In this 
skirmish the northern Pretender was wounded; this is likely to destroy 
his influence among the tribes, as he was supposed to be invulnerable. 

On May 21 Colonel Coudein’s column was engaged near Moulay 
El Hassan. The enemy were estimated at about 1,000, and were com- 
manded by two sons of Moha-Ou-Hamou. French casualties: two killed, 
four wounded. ~ 

EasteERN Marocco.—The French advance in the direction of Taza 
continues, and is meeting with less opposition than was to be expected. 

April 24-May 8.—General Alix was engaged in strongly fortifying 
the posts on his line of communications, and collecting transport and sup- 
plies for his advance. During this period the posts at Nekhila and Merada 
were frequently sniped at night. General Alix had about 6,000 men at 
Merada, and the post at Nekhila was held by about 600 men. 

May 9.—General Alix advanced from Merada. 

May 10.— General Alix occupied Kasbah M’soum without opposition. 
The Kasbah is about 22 miles east of Taza, and is situated in the pass 
between the north-east end of the Atlas and the Riff mountains, which 
forms the natural channel of communication between Fez and Algeria. 

May 13.—During the night of the 12th-13th an attack was made on 
the camp at Kasbah M’soum. French casualties: three killed, two 
wounded. A small’ skirmish also took place near Nekhila. 

On May 23 General Alix returned to Merada with the bulk of his force, 
leaving a garrison in the post at Kasbah M’soum, which he had spent 
over a week in fortifying strongly. On May 24 the post was attacked 
by about 700 tribesmen, who were beaten off, leaving 25 dead on the ground. 
French casualties: 12 wounded. 

The communications of General Alix with Algeria are frequently raided 
by small bands of tribesmen. On three occasions, between May 11 and 22, 
raids took place between Merada and Taourirt, resulting in the death of 
six Europeans and three natives, the wounding of others, and the carrying 
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off of three European women. Despatch bearers between Kasbah M’soum 
and the Moulouya have also been attacked twice during May. 


FRENCH Forces IN Marocco.—The Maroccan native troops are now 
said to be composed as follows :—French officers, 120; French N.c.o.’s, 
430; Algerians and Tunisians, 900; Maroccans, 5,500; Total, 6,950. 

The six new battalions of Senegalese, now being trained near Dakar 
in West Africa, are said to number in all about 5,000 men; the last of 
them is expected to reach Marocco by September next. 

Drafts of colonial infantry and artillery, to keep units up to establish- 
ment, continue to arrive in Marocco. 

The 1st Battalion of the 2nd Foreign Legion will remain in Marocco, 
although the 3rd Battalion has arrived to relieve it. 

There are about 1,330 men of the French Navy in Marocco. 


CommunicaTions.—The roads from Rabat by Casa Blanca to Mazagan 
and from Safi to Marrakesh are making good progress. 


Ports.—Projects for the improvement of the ports at Mehedia, Rabat, 
Mazagan and Mogador are being actively studied. 


ITALY. 

Batkan Crisis.—The settlement of the Montenegrin crisis ended any 
preparations which Italy was making for an expedition to Albania. Italy 
had shown herself in favour of compromise and conciliation between the 
Balkan States, but at the same time she had stated in clear terms that 
Greece could not be allowed to occupy both sides of the Corfu Channel, 
and that the southern frontier of Albania must be delimited to meet these 
views. 

Libya. 

NaTIvE Troops.—At present four battalions, one camel corps, and 
camel battery from Erithrea, and a Somali battalion 1,000 strong which 
has recently arrived from Mogadisco, are serving in Libya. Local levies raised 
at Tripoli, Homs, Misurata and Benghasi, number 5,000 to 6,000 men. The 
total numbers of native troops amount to about 10,000 men, including 
those from Erithrea and Italian Somaliland. 


Operations: Tripolii—The Italian movements in the interior of 
Tripoli have been successful. Captain Pavoni, with a force composed of 
about 500 native levies and half a company of Erithrean infantry, left 
Yefren in the middle of April, and arrived at Sinaum on April 21. Leaving 
a small post at the latter place, he reached Ghadames on April 28, after 
marching through 250 miles of unknown country from Yefren to Ghadames. 
Ghadames, which is on the Tunisian border, and which is a fertile oasis, 
will now be definitely claimed by Italy as part of her new colony. 


Cyrenaica.—During the end of April and in May, Generals Tassoni 
and d’Alessandro moved about in the western half of Cyrenaica. Opposi- 
tion was very slight, and the columns only had a few casualties. Cyrene 
was occupied on May 20. It lies half way between Merg and Derna 
and is about ten miles from the coast. On May 16, however, the Italian 
arms met with a very serious reverse near Derna. 

The movements in the western half of Cyrenaica appear to have driven 
the Arabs towards the east into the difficult country south of Derna. 

Major-General Mambretti, who had recently arrived at Derna from 
Italy was informed of the Arab concentration at Ettangi, six miles south- 
west of the Italian advanced posts of Kasr-el-Leben (above Derna). He 
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decided to carry out a reconnassance in force, and formed three columns, 
in all seven battalions, total strength 3,500 men, and one or two batteries. 
The columns moved out in a south-westerly direction, two being on the 
left and one on the right of the Derna ravine. The columns marched at 
dawn, and the centre column was engaged almost at once and gained 
possession of the Turco-Arab trenches. The Italians then halted for 
midday, but the Turco-Arabs, who had been reinforced, managed to 
approach without being seen in the broken and rocky ground, and made 
a sudden attack on the unprepared camp. They seem to have had some 
field guns, which did a great deal of damage by firing on the Italian 
troops as they assembled after the alarm. The right-hand column eventu- 
ally came up and the two columns retired in good order to Derna. The 
left column, on the right of the Derna ravine, was never engaged. 

The Italian losses were seven officers and 77 men killed, 29 officers and 
250 men wounded, and 75 missing. The Turco-Arabs, estimated at 5,000 
strong, are said to have lost severely. The battle was one of the most 
severe which had taken place in Cyrenaica, but the incomplete accounts 
published in the Press make it impossible to form a just criticism of the 
events. 

CHANGES IN CoMMAND.—Lieut.-General Ragni has been succeeded im 


the Tripoli command by Lieut.-General Garioni, and Major-General Salsa 
has been sent to Derna from Naples. 


RUMANIA. 


The following new units were formed on April 1:—A school of arms 
at Bucharest; five half-regiments (divisions) of light howitzers; one com- 
pany of specialists; one aviation company and an aviation park and school. 

According to the Press the increase in military expenditure is to be 
applied to the formation of the following units :— 

10th battalion of chasseurs, 15 batteries of 105 mm. howitzers, one 
battery of horse artillery, three batteries of 150 mm. (heavy) howitzers, 
three batteries of mountain artillery, two companies of siege artillery, 
one company of pioneers. 


RUSSIA. 


APPOINTMENTS.—General Bukholts, IIIrd Siberian Army Corps, has 
been appointed deputy commander of the Irkutsk military district. He 
is succeeded by Lieut.-General Kornyeev, recently commanding the Caucasus 
Grenadier Division. Lieut.-General Martinov, who was recently trans- 
ferred from Manchuria to the 35th Infantry Division at Moscow, has 
been gazetted to the Imperial Militia. 

Manaczuvres.—Army manoeuvres on a large scale will be held as 
follows this year :— 

Military District. Locality. Dates. 
St. Petersburg. Viborg. 14-27 August. 
Vilna. Vilna and Kovno. 8-13 Sept. 
Warsaw. South-West Poland. 16-23 Sept. 
Kiev. Podolia. 19-22 Sept. 
Kiev. Poltava and Kharkov. 25-29 Sept. 
Odessa. Bender. 11-22 August. 
Turkistan (Ist A.C.) Samarkhand. 6-23 Sept. 
Priamur. Shkoto. Sept. 
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BaLKAN War.—The precautions taken during the Balkan War appear 
to have cost Russia £514,736,000. 


UNITED STATES. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE CENTENARY.—The delegation for the celebration 
of 100 years’ peace amongst English-speaking peoples sailed for New York 
on April 25, and were welcomed in New York on May 5. The plans 
decided on are substantially as follows :— 


The central idea is that the proposed celebration of the hundred years’ 
peace is not only a period of rejoicing for the past hundred years of 
peace, but is also an occasion for declaring the purpose of the nations 
to maintain perpetual peace in future. It is proposed to erect inter- 
national monuments in Great Britain and the United States, and their 
respective Dominions and possessions, with a practically identical design 
and legend. The foundation stones of the monuments are to be laid on 
a given date by the King in Great Britain and by the President in the 
United States, and by their representatives in their respective Dominions 
and possessions oversea. In view of the good relations prevailing between 
the American and British peoples and other nations, all foreign Govern- 
ments are to be cordially invited to honour the more important of these 
occasions by official representation. 

At the time fixed for laying the foundation stones there is to be a 
cessation of five minutes from work throughout all the countries interested, 
and on these occasions, where a public gathering or other assemblage 
is practicable, there is to be a reading of the agreed inscription on the 
international monuments, concluding with cheers for the President and the 
King and for another 100 years’ peace. At the time fixed as stated 
work in all schools is to be suspended, appropriate addresses are to be 
delivered, and the two National Anthems sung. An organized endeavour 
is to be made by British and American countries to promote by well- 
considered methods the growth of those feelings of mutual respect and 
goodwill which already happily exist. It is recommended that this plan 
should include the endowment of Chairs of British and American History 
with special reference to the peaceful progress and relations of the two 
peoples, and based upon the principle of the interchange of professors and 
the endowment of travelling scholarships to enable journalists and writers 
to visit various English-speaking countries. 

A joint meeting of the American and Canadian sub-committees decided 
that a memorial bridge between Canada and the United States should 
be erected near the Niagara frontier; also that an arch should be erected 
at Rouse Point, New York, commemorating the battle of Plattsburg. 
A number of other monuments are likely to be placed along the border, 
the suggestions made including the building of a tunnel between Detroit 
and Windsor, the erection of a bridge between Belle Isle and the mainland, 
and water-gates on Detroit river. 

The delegation have since returned to Europe. 
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bs BRITISH EMPIRE. 


FataL AccIDENTS.—On May 27, Lieutenant D. L. Arthur, of the 
2nd Squadron, Military Wing, Royal Flying Corps, met with a fatal 
accident whilst flying near Montrose. One of the wings of his biplane 
collapsed, at a height of 2,000 feet, and the airman jumping clear of his 
machine in falling, his body was found 100 yards from the wreckage. 

On June 13, Lieutenant J. R. B. Kennedy, R.N., of the Royal Flying 
Corps, was killed, and Mr. Gorden Bell seriously injured, at Brooklands. 
Lieutenant Kennedy was a passenger, and the accident occurred at 30 
feet from the ground, the monoplane travelling at about 80 miles an 
hour. Apparently the machine banked too steeply, and its nose dipping, 
it fell suddenly, without space in which to recover equilibrium. 


AEROPLANE ENGINES.—The War Office have issued particulars of the 
competition for naval and military aeroplane engines. 

The competition will begin on February 1, 1914, and will be held at 
the Royal Aircraft Factory, Farnborough. A prize of £5,000 will be 
awarded to the maker of the engine which, in the opinion of the judges, 
best fulfils certain specified requirements. Orders up to the value of £40,000 
in all will be given to the makers of engines which fulfil requirements, 
and are satisfactory for use. The orders will not necessarily be confined 
to the prize-winner. Entrants of competing engines, up to the number of 
ten, which did not win the prize, but which, in the opinion of the judges’ 
committee, are useful aeroplane engines, will receive £100 in respect 
of each engine. Oil and petrol will be supplied free for the tests. 

The requirements to be fulfilled are:—{1) Horse-power, go to 200; 
(2) number of cylinders: to be more than four; (3) gross weight per horse- 
power, calculated for six hours’ run: not to exceed 11 lb.; (4) shape of 
engine: to be suitable for fitting in an aeroplane; (5) origin of engine: 
British manufacture throughout. Certain desirable attributes, also named, 
include light weight, economy of consumption, absence of vibration, 
simplicity of construction, relative invulnerability to small-arm projectiles, 
and reasonable price. 

The tests will comprise two runs of six hours each, but at any 
period during the competition the judges may impose such other tests 
as they may desire. Any competitor may enter several engines, but not 
more than a pair (duplicates) of any one type. Entries will be received 
by the Secretary of the War Office on or before August 1, and each 
entrant must forward with his entry a deposit of £50, returnable after 
the competition. The War Office may refuse any entry without reason 
given. The judges’ committee will be appointed jointly by the Admiralty 
and the War Office. 

Navy Arrsuips: ‘‘ Astra Torres.”—The new Astra Torres dirigible, 
which had for some time been in course of construction at Farnborough 
by mechanics of the French Astra Company, carried out its first trial 
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flight on June 12. After a flight of about a quarter of an hour, during 
which an altitude of 2,000 feet was reached, the airship was noticed to 
sag in the centre, and logitudinally to assume nearly a half-moon shape. 
The French pilot decided to descend, the manoeuvre being carried out 
perfectly, and the airship returned to its shed. An official report issued 
stated that the ascent was successful so far as speed and manceuvring 
were concerned; ‘“‘ unfortunately pressure could not be maintained, as 
the belt which drives the fan by means of which the pressure in the 
balloon is maintained was slipping badly.’’ Later, the same day, the 
airship was again taken out and was towed to a mooring pole on the 
Common for mooring tests; these were successfully carried out. 


ParsEvAL.—The new Parseval airship, ‘‘ P.L.18,’’ was erected in the 
shed at Farnborough, vacated by the ‘“‘ Astra Torres’ airship on June 
12, being constructed by German mechanics from the parts brought over 
from Germany. The trial flight took place on June 30, the ascent at 
Farnborough taking place at 4.30 in the afternoon; at 5.30 the airship 
was seen over Westminster, and after encircling the Houses of Parliament, 
it returned to Farnborough, which it reached at seven o’clock. A high 
wind temporarily interfering with the re-housing, the airship was moored 
on Farnborough Common for about an hour and a half, and the wind 
then dropping, the return to the shed was effected without trouble. 


Inp1AN Fiyinc Corps.—The Morning Post states that active prepara- 
tions are being made in India for the formation of a Flying School and 
Corps for the Indian military service. A sum of three lakhs of rupees has 
been allotted for the purpose of starting the School and a site will be selected 
at Sitapur. The commandant of the new school and a captain and two 
lieutenants have been chosen and will proceed to qualify at the Central 
Flying School at Upavon, on Salisbury Plain, the necessary authority 
for a long course having been given. When these four officers return 
to India as fully-qualified instructors a class will be formed at Sitapur 
for officers acquiring the groundwork of knowledge needed for obtaining 
a flying certificate, and a regular course of instruction will be instituted. 


ARGENTINA. 


AviaTION.—The Minister of War has asked for a credit of £26,200 
to cover the cost of establishing the Aviation School, workshops, etc. 
The annual cost of maintenance is estimated at £5,600. 

Press telegrams state that the Breguet biplane ordered for Army use 
has given good results in the trials which have taken place in France. 
The biplane attained a height of 500 metres in ten minutes in high wind 
and rain, and maintained a velocity of 67 miles per hour carrying a 
passenger. It has an engine of 100 h.p., and is three-seated. 

The Aviation School has accepted the offer made by the German 
colony in Argentina of a “‘ Rumpler Taube ’’ aeroplane. 


CHILE. 


AviaTion.—A law has been passed authorizing the expenditure of 
£52,500 to commence the organization of a military aeronautic service, 
to form an Aviation School, and to meet special allowances and pension 
scales for aviation personnel. Some Government land near Santiago has 
been allotted to the School, the Staff of which has been fixed provisionally 
at ten officers and professors, and 15 N.Cc.o.’s and 26 privates, while the 
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number of students is to be ten officers and seven N.c.o.’s. It is under- 
stood that a total of ten aeroplanes will shortly be available for instruc- 
tional purposes at the School. The School has been officially opened by 
the Minister of War. 








AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
JUNE, 1973. 


NAVAL 





1st (Sun.) Centenary of action’ between the “Shannon” and 
the ‘ Chesapeake.” 
4th (Wed.) Launch of battleship ‘“‘ Markgraf” (Ersatz “ Weissenburg”’) 
from the Weser Yard at Bremen, for the German Navy. 
6th (Fri.) Launch of the “Sarpedon,” t.b.d., from the Wallsend Yard of 
Messrs Swan, Hunter & Richardson, for the British Navy. 
8th (Sun.) Fatal explosion on Submarine “ E 5” in Bristol Channel. 
14th (Sat.) Attempted launch of cruiser “ Derfflinger” from the yard of 
Blohm and Voss at Hamburg for the German Navy. 
16th (Mon.) Review of Household Cavalry Brigade at Windsor by the King. 
17th (Tues.) Launch of armoured river monitor “Javary” from the 
Barrow-in-Furness yard of Messrs Vickers, for the Brazilian 
Government. 
21st (Sat.) Centenary of the Battle of Vittoria. 
24th (Tues.) Visit of French President to England. 
30th (Mon.) Royal visit to H.M.A.S. “ Australia” at Portsmouth. 
ut a German Army Bill passed by Reichstag. 
I. re Outbreak of War between the Balkan States. 


Nore.—The ‘‘ CONTENTS OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS ”’ are omitted in this 
month’s issue, owing to want of space. 








THE WAR IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


PRELIMINARIES.—The tension between Servia and Bulgaria became 
more acute during June. Servia continued to claim that the sacrifice of 
territory she had been compelled to make, owing to the creation of Albania, 
and the unexpected increase of territory gained by Bulgaria in Thrace, 
entitled her (Servia) to compensation in Macedonia. On June g an urgent 
note was sent by the Servian Government to Sofia pressing for a categorical 
answer ‘* Yes”’ or “* No”’ to Servia’s demand for a revision of the Treaty 
of Alliance. Bulgaria’s reply was presented on June 19; it amounted to 
a flat refusal. Bulgaria’s reply to a joint note from the Servian and 
Greek Governments proposing demobilization was also by no means satis- 
factory, though long and full of arguments. On June 9 the Czar of Russia 
sent identical telegrams to Kings Ferdinand and Peter urging them to 
restrain their Governments from hostilities pending the receipt of his 
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views as the natural protector of all Slavs. King Ferdinand replied stating 
that Bulgaria would submit her case to Russia in so far as the territory 
mentioned in the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty of Alliance was concerned, but 
that she could not in any circumstances agree to a revision of that Treaty ; 
and that as regards demobilization Servia must demobilize first. 


According to the Press, Montenegro mobilized some 10,000 troops 
about June 15, and concentrated three brigades near Ipek. It was said 
that those troops were paid by Servia, and would relieve Servian garrisons 
in the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. 


Rumania.—The Government notified the Powers that in the event of 
a Serbo-Bulgarian conflict it would be impossible for Rumania to remain 
inactive, as she did during the recent Balkan War. On July 3, the mobili- 
zation of the Army was decreed. 


Outpreak or War.—On June 30 hostilities commenced along the whole 
front Zajetchar—Salonica. In the latter town the Greeks compelled the 
surrender of a Bulgarian detachment of 1,200 men. At the time of 
going to press reliable details of the fighting are lacking, but it appears 
that the aim of the Bulgarians, who seized the initiative, was to operate 
with three main groups: (a) to hold off the Greek Army by a vigorous 
offensive towards Salonica; (b) to drive in a wedge between the Greeks 
and Servians by the occupation of Geveghli on the Vardar Valley railway ; 
and (c) to advance with their principal mass north. of Ishtib, with a view 
to cutting off the main Servian Army from its communications with 
Belgrade via Vrania; and finally, by a convergent advance of groups 
(b) and (c) to gain a decisive victory in the Plain of Uskub. 

If the latter aim were achieved any success which the Greeks might 
gain in the south-west would be discounted. The Bulgarian plan failed 
owing to the unexpected resisting power of the Servians and Greeks, 
who were, perhaps, not unaware of the intended attack. 

The composition of the Armies at the outbreak of war is not known, 
but the following is stated in the Temps to have been the distribution after 
the repulse of the Bulgarians. 

SOUTHERN Group: Greeks : (Geveghli—Nigrita)) 10 divs., about 80,000. 

Bulgarians: (Serres—Yenikeui) Second Army, General Ivanoff: 6th, 
3rd, 13th Divs., about 90,000. 

SoutH CENTRE: Servians: (a) (Krivolak—Kochana) First Army, five 
divs. and Vukovich’s Montenegrin div.; (b) (Rechi—Buki) Third Army, 
five divs. 

Bulgarians: Fourth Army, General Kovacheff: (a) (Strumitza), 2nd 
and 8th Divs.; (b) (Tsarevo-Selo), 4th, 7th, and 12th (Macedonian) Divs. 

NortH CENTRE: Servians: (Pirot) Second Servian Army, two divs. 

Bulgarians : (a) (Kustendil—Sofia) Third Army, General Rachko Pet- 
roff: 5th and goth Divs.; (b) (Tsaribrod) First Army, General Kutincheff : 
1st and 14th Divs. 

NORTHERN Group: Servians: (Zajetchar) detachment of Second Army. 

Bulgarians: (Belogradchik). New 15th Div. 

Note.—The above disposition assumes the 11th Bulgarian Division 
to be at Kavalla. Of their roth and 12th Divisions nothing is known. 


Many of the old divisions have been deprived of one brigade each for 
garrisons in Thrace, or as nuclei of the new 13th, 14th, and 15th Divisions. 
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tion. He mever did, somebody else had to do it forhim. The advertisement 
was headed “ By order of the Sheriff.” 
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THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, 
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(Corner of Norfolk Street, Facing Temple Station.) 


COPYRIGHT, 
Telephone Nos. 4680 & 46804 GERRARD. Telegraphic Address :—“ GILBERWOOD, LonDoN.” 











THE JOURNAL 2. ROYAL ARTILLERY 


Tuis Journal, which was formerly known as the “ Proceedings” of 
the R.A. Institution, contains articles and information on Artillery 
matters, some highly technical and some general. Articles on 
general Military topics also appear. 








In the Translations and Précis, which are an important feature, 
an attempt is made to keep up with the progress of Artillery on 
the Continent. 


All members of the Royal Artillery Institution receive the Journal. 


Any officer serving in the Navy, Army, Militia, Imperial Yeomanry, 
Volunteers, and Colonial Permanent Forces can receive this 
Journal post free on application to the Secretary, R.A. Institution, 
at an annual subscription of 20s. 





WOOLWICH: ROYAL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 


Singl> Copies, price 28. 6d. each, postage extra. 
SOLE ADVERTISEMENT CONTRACTOR... 


THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS (‘icter"), Victoria Embankment. W.C. 


Telegrams :—'‘GILBERWOOD, LONDON.” Telephone : 4650 GERRARD. 
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THE 
WONDERFUL 


B.S.A. 


AIR RIFLE. 






OR use in and around the house there 
is nothing in existence quite like the 
B.S.A. Air Rifle. It has power enough to kill the smaller ground 

game at ranges up to 50 yards, it will hold a | 4in. circle at that distance ; its 

accurately made ‘* Adder” pellets cost only 1/3 per thousand; it is 
practically noiseless, makes no smoke or fire, and entails none of the 
messy cleaning troubles of the ordinary cartridge rifle. The 











TRADE wars Shooting man when at home can possess no more delightful 
companion. 
The B.S.A. 48 pp. Illustrated Catalogue of Rifles and 
Rifle Sights for all kinds of Target Practice and 
J Sporting Work will be sent post free on application to— 
B.S.A 











The Birmingham Small Arms Company, Ltd., 


BIRMINGHAM, England. (Makers of Rifles for H.M. War Department). 


Artistie and Beautifally Furnished House TO LET, standing in 
its own ground, near Common and two Golf Links, elaborately decorated, and 
with lovely garden, Southern aspect. 

House comprises NE a Room, Library, furnished in Oak, Dining Room, furnished in black Oak, 
and with old Oak rafter ceiling, Morning Room, Lounge Hall, two Double and one Single Bedroom on the 
first floor, one double and one single Bedroom on the second floor, Kitchen, Seullery, Butler’s Pantry, and 
usual offices, Bath (h. & ¢.), two lavatories, both h. & c., three w.c’s. 

Electric Light throughout, gas-cooker in se allen, Telephone (No, 466 P.O. Wimbledon), two Ozonairs— 
can be removed from room to room—Handsome Rosewood full-sized Concert Grand Piano, by Broadwood — 
almost a new instrument—Inter- Phones to all parts of the house, &¢, 
rdens comprise full size Tennis Court, Hert Borders, hand ly laid out Rose Garden on the 
rinciple, small front Lawn, nice sized Kitchen Garden with fruit trees. This Garden is considered 
rettiest in the neighbourhood, and contains upwards of 200 rose trees, many of them having won 
gold medals, cups and prizes by the Growers. Tool house, with excellent supply of first-class Garden tools. 

The whole piace, both House and Grounds, well kept and in perfect repair. Private road. 


For a long let £6 6s. per week would be accepted: for any shorter period than 12 months, £7 7s. 
a week; under BO circumstances would a let be entertained for a shorter period than from 5-6 months. 
evens ‘could be left and Gardener duly arranged with; two good Kennels for Dogs, in trellis work 
enclosure. 
4 ply for order to view, “‘ FREEHOLDER,” care of C. Gilbert-Wood Esq., F.R.G.S., Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. (corner of Norfolk Street, facing the Temple Station.) 
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£200 REWARD. 


Why offer a Big 
Stolen Reward AFTER 
you have lost your 
Valuables ? 


The “TRUSTY” Alarm 


B are a necessity to all who wish to secure the 
OXES SAFETY of their valuables at home or on 


their travels. 


CASH BOXES from £2 to &£5. 

















An Ideal Present COLD MEDAL NOTHING TO GET 
for a Gentleman. GE <aRe OUT OF ORDER. 











HESE PORTABLE 


SAFES are a life- . 2 . é g. . SIMPLE. 


time insurance against Y 


burglary, for which there ¢xhibition, ; 
i ONLY ONE. PRE. Antwerp Exhibition, 1911 RELIABLE. 
MIUM to pay—the initial GOLD MEDAL 


cost. oN . 
The Cash Boxes _are as! 3 3 EFFECTIVE. 
made in Solid Steel. Jewel ; 
Cases in Steel Japanned, es hes ete 
and Steel or Hardwood ee x Z Illustrated Booklet 


Leather covered in various Pra 
Miiny echoes Paris Exhibition, 1912. ii ie 


JEWEL CASES trom £2 17s. 6d to £4 4s. 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. ‘ =e 


“The slightest movement puts the a'arm in motion.”"— _ 
The Times. 


“The many frequent robberies of jewel cases that take place 
while ladies are travelling would seem to be rendered practically 


impossible." — Truth. ; : 

The inventor of this “growling box’ isa genius. . . . | If 

people are robbed after this, they will deserve their misfortune.” — 
The World. 

“Tt acts as a watchman during the day, and will wake its 


owner during the night if it is touched.” — ' ; 
The Goldsmiths’ Review. 


“It is so sensitive that when a paper is pulled from under it, 
it will raise an alarm.” — Newcastle Vaily Journal. 


MAINWARING & CO., 
City Offices— 


22, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone 7926 City. Illustrated Booklet. 




















ALL COMMUNICATIONS "5 5U.d8200%5"°" 


MAINWARING & CO., 


194, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 


’ Telegraphic Address: “ Trualarm, London.” Telephone No. 6805 Gerrard. 
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Published Quarterly, 


NOW READY. No. 


THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. Frontispiece. 
*3IR RALPH ABERCROMBY. By Colonel N. 
M. Suytu, V.€. 
A sas oY a STUDY. By Major H. W. Davson, 
(With Map). 
A GOVERNMENT STUD FARM IN HUNGARY. 
By Captain M. CrawsHay, dth Dragoon 


Guards. 

SKOBELEV’S CAVALRY IN BULGARIA. By 
P. ©. STANDING. 

*“THE CENT-GARDES. By A. E. Pearse. 

FIELD TROOPS. By Captain E. W. Cox, R.E. 

(With Maps). 
AEROPLANES AND CAVALRY. By Lieutenant 
KF, E. WALDRON, 19th Hussars. 

*19th (Q.A. O. ROYAL) HUSSAKS. 

BANNERS. 

THE WORTH OF A WEAPON. 
Adjt. W. Lowry - Corky, 
(Frontier Force). 

*ADVANCED GUARDS. By Lieut.-Colonel D. G. 
M. CaMPBELL, 9th Lancers. 

SOUTH AFRICA AND A EUROPEAN WAR. 
By SouTH AFRICAN. 

*3kD DRAGOON GUARDS, 1812. 


Drvum- 


By Lieut. and 
23rd Cavalry 


2 wre 
ee 


CAVALRY JOUR NAL 


remeed bre Austr 3 the cfune Council, and un/er the aeons of OR Sir J.D.P.F poe 
C.B . (Colonel | ab ng it Be hief é, the Imperial 


Maior-General E. H. H. SD ENBY, C.B. (Colonel 5th Lancers) Reco glh 
Price 2/6 net. 


31. JULY, 1913. 


CONTENT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to:—The MANAGING EDITOR at 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 
or Copies may be obtained by ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Booksellers, from 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 





Staff, assisted by 
(Colonel 13th Hussars), ‘and 


avalry, 


Postage 4d. 


NOW READY, 


ARMAMENT OF ROYAL 
HORSE ARTILLERY. By Major W. G. 
THomsovy, R.H.A. 
*THE ADEN TROOP. By Captain P. F. Norpury, 
Commandant. 


PROBLEM No. XIII. 
Indian Cavalry). 







THE rt BCONDA RY 








(For — Officers of the 
(With M 

*]2TH (P. or W. ROYAL) LANCERS, 18 
aS a OF THE FOURTH REGIMENT 


OF SE 
are EXPLORATION AND THE MOTOR 
Q . 
THE FATHER OF THE NEW ZEALAND 


CAVALRY. By Colone! H. Siarek, V.D. 
THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 














ae ae OF A SALMON MANIAC. 
WEAVER 
THE ETHICS OF BIG- GAME HUNTING. By 





late 6th 





Bekeus - STEVENSON-HAMILTON, 


Dra, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
FOREIGN NOTES. 


NOTES. 
*SPORTING NOTES. 
* Tilustrated. 
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This Chair may Save Your Life 
It will support you in the water and 


PREVENT YOU FROM DROWNING 


and ward off Cold, Chills, and Rheu- 

matism when sitting in the open air. 

The canvas back can be revolved or 

gee reversed, always giving dry seat, or 
\ taken of and spread on 

. ground to torm = sleeping 

: mattress. Cool in summer, 


warm in winter. Folding 


and portable. 
Price from 8.-. 
Send for List. 


Life Saving Waistcoat, 
a 6 





R. U. S. EDWARDS, 
81, St. Margaret’s Road, TWICKENHAM. 


For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, or BOYS, 


EVERCLEAN 
“LINON” COLLARS 


LATEST INVENTION. 
Always Clean. Always Smart 
THE EVERCLEAN 
* LINON '’ COLLAR 
can be wiped white as new 
with a damp cloth. Stain 
Proof, Ink Proof no Rubber. 
Will last for months. Great 
Comfort. a of Laundry 


















2 Sample Collars, 2/6. 
6 Sample Collars, 6/- 
Cuffs, 1/6 per pair. 
All Shapes and Sizes. 
THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ltd. 
147, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 








2 Doors from Gray's Inn Road. 














Letters Copied while Writing (in Ink) 


vo g your own letter paper, invoices,&c,with this book 
ou simply insert your letter payer, »s iliustraved, then 
write; and you secure by the act of wiiting a perfect 
letter and a perfect. opy in 

the book. There is nosign — $€/200 
of your having taken & ese BETS 
copy, Do perfurated edge 
to yourcommu tiva- 










N.8.C./400 copies 
4v0 or 800 res: ectively. Price 5/-, post free. 


Cash with 
order. 8 cial Dainty Octavo Book, making 200¢ opies for 
3/- Postal Order, or uouble capacity for 4/3. Sample of tne 
wouderful Zanetie Ink Pape, wuich makes the copy free 
if a | addressed envelope sent to— 

J. BR. U. 8. ZANETIC, Welford Road, Leicester. 























“OMNE TEMPUS” 
RUBBERLESS 
RAINPROOFS. 


(Military, Civilian, or 

tes’, Boys’ or Girls.’) 
BEAR AN UNQUALIFIED 
GUARANTEE. 

- MBE ot Smae? empus fails to 

eep out the rain, we 
will takeit back.” 45/ - 
saa § wear, in all sizes and 
or made to order. 

Healthy. poe and comforte ble, 
and moreover of the texty ‘eof 
un ordinary close-woven woollen 
tweed, not a cold, clammy linen- 
ltke fabric. Established 80 Ye rs. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Lta., 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.c. 
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Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


RED “"" 
WHITE 


s BLUE. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER: 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it:being much stronger than ordir COFFEE 





| ‘I NE thousand two hundred’ and 
thirteen boys and girls were 
hing at the Door. aimitied to the > permanent bene- 
| fits of Dr.. Barnardo’s Homes. last: 
year, and they are doing their best to ‘train 
them to become God-fearing men and: wo- 
men, and self-supperting and not burden- 
some citizens. If these 1,213 children, and 
others who are constantly knocking at the 
doors of the Barnardo Homes, were allowed 
to drift into the lower scales, what a 
calamity it would be to the little ones them- 
selves, to the Nation, and to the future 
welfare of the Empire ! 

Nearly 78,000 children have passed through the Barnardo Ever-Open 
Doors, and close on 9,000 are in residence. The Charter of the. 
Homes is “No Destitute Child Ever Refused.” The ceaseless patter of 
children’s approaching feet is constantly heard, and a long vista of little» 
appealing faces is constantly to be seen, but it.lies with you to decide 
whether the Homes shall maintain the Charter, and keep the door from 
closing on the tiniest child that knocks. 

Will readers of the “R.U.S.I. Journal” kindly assist the Homes to hold 
the door widely open in memory of the Founder? 


** Cheques end Orders payab'e “Dr. Barndrilos Homes Founder's Fund’ may Le sent to the Honorary 
Director, WiLLIAM BakkR, LL.B., at Head OP, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, FE. 








To Authors, Officers, &c. 


Mr. C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., 
M.J.1., ete., is open to give expert advice on the 
Publication,of NAYWAI AND MILITARY 

BOOKS, and alsolto undertake the Printing, WILL BUY 
Binding and Publishing of the same. 


“Me. C, Gil ibert- Weeds well known for the ex: 


THE NAVAL .& MILITARY 
MERCANTILE AGENCY 





in London, for Officers of the Arm and Navy 
serving abroad, or Retired Officers of either 
-ellent work which eas a publisher of Service living in the Provinces, 
Army and Navy literature.” —T up DAILY EXPRASS, 





February 14th, 1913 


* The *Githerwood' series of Naval_and Milita’ y 
handbooks hove been long en betore the Services 
to enable the rea er to accurately gauge their meri- 
torious charceter, andthe suc: ess they have met with 
should be enevuraging to the Publisher” —1HE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, January 16th, 1913, 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, 
Victoria Embankment, London,W.C. 


2 ON COMMISSION. 


ALSO, BUSINESS TRANSACTED FOR 
COLONIAL "MERCHANTS. 


Write for further particulars to: 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
The Naval & Military Mercantile Agency 
27. 23 & 29, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C 
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